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SAS ANP RTOS How nares 


nile me 


WILLIAM E. RAPPARD f 
22. 4. 1883 - 29. 4. 1958 


ALFRED WEBER f 
30. 7. 1868 - 2. 5. 1958 


Im Abstand weniger Tage hat das Herausgeber-Gremium zwei 
illustre Mitglieder verloren. Rappard und Weber haben unserem 
Gremium seit der Griindung von Kyklos angehort. Beide waren pro- 
minente Vertreter der Wissenschaft und der Politik ihres Landes, 
beide waren weltoffen und grosse Europaer. Wir gedenken ihrer in 


herzlicher Dankbarkeit und ehrftirchtiger Trauer. 
Die Editoren 


Le Comité d’édition vient de perdre, 4 quelques jours d’intervalle 
seulement, deux de ses membres les plus illustres. MM. Rappard et 
Weber ont appartenu a notre collége depuis la fondation de Kyklos. 
Tous deux étaient d’éminents représentants de la pensée scientifique 
et de la vie politique de leur pays, tous deux se distinguaient par leur 
largeur d’esprit et ils étaient de grands européens. C’est avec un 
sentiment de profonde reconnaissance et de respectueuse tristesse 


que nous honorons leur mémoire. 
Le Comité d’ édition 


In the space of a few days the Editorial Committee has lost two 
illustrious members. William Rappard and Alfred Weber had 
belonged to our Committee since the inception of Kyklos. Each was 
a prominent representative of his own country in the fields of 
scholarship and politics; both were open-minded men and great 
Europeans. We cherish their memory with heartfelt gratitude and 
reverential grief. 


The Editorial Committee 











WILLIAM E. RAPPARD 
(1883-1958) 


William Rappard, né 4 New-York le 22 avril 1883, vient de s’éteindre 
a Genéve a l’Age de 75 ans. Sa vie, qui s’est déroulée entre les Etats- 
Unis de l’Est et Europe de Quest, a porté la marque de l’inter- 
nationalisme. Tous ceux qui l’ont vu a lceuvre ont été d’accord 
pour reconnaitre les éminentes qualités qui permettaient de le regar- 
der comme un président modéle. Sa prestance, sa courtoisie, sa vive 
intelligence, surtout peut-étre son grand bon sens, lui conféraient 
l’autorité nécessaire 4 la conduite des débats, tandis que ses con- 
naissances dans les sciences politiques et économiques et son manie- 
ment parfait du frangais, de l’anglais et de l’allemand le mettaient 
& méme d’apporter dans les controverses, au moment favorable, 
l’élément de détente, de liaison, de modération susceptible de pro- 
voquer l’apaisement et de faire admettre le compromis. II avait 
méme la coquetterie de glisser parfois une légére pointe d’humour 
dans ses propos, comme le traiteur habile jette quelques épices dans 
un mets trop classique. 

I] effectua ses études supérieures 4 Genéve, Berlin, Munich, Cam- 
bridge (Etats-Unis), Paris et Vienne. Secrétaire en 1909/10 du 
Bureau international du travail, alors a Bale, il professa 4 Harvard 
de 1911 a 1913 et a Université de Genéve dont il fut recteur a 
deux reprises. C’est dans cette derniére ville qu’il créa en 1928, avec 
Paul Mantoux, et qu’il dirigea l'Institut universitaire des hautes 
études internationales. 

Pendant la premiére guerre mondiale, il devint député au Con- 
seil national et fut chargé par le Conseil fédéral de diverses missions, 
de 1917 4 1919, pour assurer le ravitaillement de ses compatriotes; 
il se rendit dans ce but 4 Washington, a Paris, 4 Londres. Son carac- 
tére international s’affirma lorsque, aprés avoir passé quelque temps 
a la Croix-Rouge, il entra a la Société des nations comme directeur 
de la Section des mandats et comme membre de la Commission per- 
manente des mandats. A partir de 1928 il devint un des délégués 
de la Suisse 4 l’Assemblée générale de la $.D.N. Sa notoriété était 
telle qu’il fut appelé en 1951 4 présider la Conférence internationale 
du travail. 
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L’internationalisme de William Rappard s’alliait fort bien a son 
patriotisme. La neutralité de son pays lui semblait imposée par « une 
triple fatalité historique, géographique et économique»; elle était 
seule capable d’assurer l’indépendance, mais devait étre limitée: 
«Lidéal, écrivait-il, que le passé a légué a la Suisse lui commande 
d’intervenir hardiment dans la lutte des idées, pour protéger dans 
le monde, dans l’intérét commun de l’humanité tout entiére, les 
généreux principes de liberté et de fédéralisme démocratique qu’au- 
cune neutralité ne saurait l’°empécher de proclamer. » (Discours pro- 
noncé le 18 mai 1918 a la Salle de la réformation, 4 Genéve.) 

Nul mieux que lui n’a stigmatisé le nationalisme économique. 
Ce fut le théme de sa communication du 3 avril 1937 4 ’ Académie 
des sciences morales et politiques de Paris dont il était correspon- 
dant, et celui du cours qu’il professa en 1936 4 l’Académie de droit 
international. I] était trop nuancé pour ne pas admettre des mesures 
provisoires de protection en attendant que lhumanité s’organisat 
et trop lucide pour ne pas redouter le proche avenir qui lui appa- 
raissait sous des couleurs trés sombres. 

Libéral, il fit partie de la Société du Mont-Pélerin, et il eut Pheu- 
reuse idée d’appliquer ses conceptions 4 |’ Université. Les étudiants, 
explique-t-il, demandent des certitudes, une conception de vie, ils 
ont soif d’absolu d’autant plus qu’ils voient leurs camarades étran- 
gers, dans certains pays, suivre des chefs dont les mots d’ordre ne 
souffrent pas discussion, mais l'Université ne peut pas répondre a 
cet appel car elle ne doit proclamer que des vérités susceptibles 
d’étre démontrées et vérifiées. «L’ Université sera libérale ou elle 
ne sera pas.» (Discours rectoral prononcé 4 Genéve lors de l’ouver- 
ture des cours, le 26 octobre 1936.) 

Il revenait souvent sur les thémes de la vérité et de la liberté. Le 
jugement qu’il porta en 1951 sur J. M. Keynes, en s’opposant avec 
beaucoup de force 4 un engouement quasi-général, est un des meil- 
leurs que nous connaissions; il voyait trés bien que les inspirations 
généreuses de cet économiste étaient propices aux abus de la déma- 
gogie: «Ses fulgurantes pensées, dit-il, et son rare talent de plume» 
ont pour résultat que «la science et la politique économiques se 
trouvent aujourd’hui, malgré lui, mais de son fait, lune et autre 
également et déplorablement désorientées». (Conférence a la Société 
d’économie politique de Belgique, avril 1951.) 
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La bibliographie qui se trouve 4 la fin du livre Varia politica offert 
en hommage par ses collégues, disciples et amis, 4 l’occasion de son 
70° anniversaire, nous renseigne sur la multiplicité et la variété de 
ses publications. Elle compte 304 numéros de trés inégale impor- 
tance. Elle commence par la thése soutenue 4 Genéve en 1908 sur 
les corporations d’affaires au Massachusetts et se poursuit dés 1910 
par une lecon d’ouverture faite 4 la Faculté des Lettres de Genéve 
sur les trois disciplines économiques: histoire économique, théoré- 
matique économique (économie pure), canonique économique (art 
économique). Viennent ensuite des articles sur le referendum et en 
1912 un livre sur l’agriculture a la fin de l’ancien régime. Sujets 
politiques et économiques se succédent, mais les premiers sont les 
plus nombreux. Sortant de ce cadre, quelques études portent sur des 
thémes universitaires dont Rappard était spécialiste. 

Parmi les livres citons: La Révolution industrielle et les origines de la 

protection légale du travail en Suisse (1914), Uniting Europe. The Trend 
of International Cooperation since the War (1930), The Geneva Experiment 
(1931), L’individu et l’ Etat dans I’ évolution constitutionnelle de la Suisse 
(1936), The Government of Switzerland (1936), The Crisis of Democracy 
(1938), The Quest for Peace since the World War (1940), L’avénement de 
la démocratie moderne a Genéve (1942), Du renouvellement des pactes con- 
Sédéraux (1944), Cing stécles de sécurité collective 1291-1798. Les expériences 
de la Suisse sous le régime des pactes de secours mutuel (1945), La Consti- 
tution fédérale de la Suisse (1948), Collective Security in Swiss Experience 
(1948). Ces titres indiquent quelle était orientation de l’esprit de 
cet écrivain au style clair et élégant, apdtre de la coopération paci- 
fique entre les peuples. 

Dans le domaine économique, Rappard avait spécialement étudié 
les auteurs suisses dont les noms appartiennent a l’histoire: Sismondi, 
Rossi, Cherbuliez. II s’était préoccupé du probléme de la population 
dont loptimum devait étre situé, pensait-il, au point d’intersection 
de la courbe descendante de la production agricole et de la courbe 
ascendante de la production industrielle, solution dont il reconnais- 
sait le caractére abstrait, «presque desespérément théorique». II 
avait consacré des exposés pénétrants aux conséquences économiques 
de la course aux armements et de la guerre. Enfin il s’était demandé 
quel était le secret de la prospérité des Etats-Unis qu’il connaissait 
si bien. La réponse apportée a cette derniére question avait fait 
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l’objet de son rapport au Congrés des économistes de langue fran- 
caise de 1954. Avec précision, il avait classé les facteurs de cette 
prospérité sous quatre rubriques: la production en masse, |’applica- 
tion de la science 4 la production, la passion de la productivité, 
esprit de concurrence. Ses conclusions étaient nettes: ce dernier 
élément était le plus important de tous: la prospérité de économie 
américaine dépend «du libre souffle des vents qui attisent sans cesse 
le feu de sa productivité exceptionnelle». 

Rappard ne pouvait pas rester indifférent aux projets de consti- 
tution de l’Europe. Ses réactions sont instructives. D’aprés lui, si la 
Suisse ne croit pas aux vertus ni méme 4 la praticabilité des plans 
d’intégration, ce n’est pas qu’elle différe de leurs auteurs sur le but 
4 poursuivre, c’est que «son expérience séculaire lui inspire les doutes 
les plus sérieux sur les moyens qu’ils préconisent». Pour elle, le salut 
consiste non 4 isoler |’Europe occidentale en la poussant a se replier 
sur elle-méme, mais 4 rapprocher tous les Etats européens les uns 
des autres. Or «e rapprochement exige d’abord le retour a de plus 
saines habitudes sociales, politiques et surtout budgétaires, prélude 
indispensable a toute libération des échanges. «Tant que les grands 
pays persisteront 4 vivre au-dessus de leurs moyens, en d’autres 
termes tant que leurs habitants s’obstineront 4 consommer plus de 
richesses qu’ils n’en produisent, il n’est ni intégration, ni aucune 
autre formule magique de politique extérieure qui puisse assurer 
leur solvabilité. » 

A Pheure ou tant de problémes graves se posent aux nations, nous 
déplorons qu’un destin cruel ait condamné au silence cette grande 
voix qui savait si bien dénoncer les abus et rendre hommage a la 
liberté. 


Université de Paris Louts BAUDIN 





AUF DER SUCHE 
NACH DEM STANDORT DER ZEIT 


ALFRED WEBER ZUM GEDACHTNIS 


Was als Feier zum go. Geburtstag gedacht war, muss nun, da Alfred 
Weber am 2. Mai 1958 hochbetagt, doch unermiidet, gestorben ist, 
zu seinem Gediachtnis aufgezeichnet werden, damit noch spitere 
Generationen ein lebendiges Bild von diesem ungewohnlichen Men- 
schen, diesem grossen Gelehrten, diesem leidenschaftlichen Politiker 
erhalten. Der dies Bild in knappen Ziigen zu zeichnen sucht, ist 
Webers Schiiler und Freund und war mit ihm in gleichgerichteter 
Arbeit, in gemeinsamem Kampf und sehr oft auch in heftiger, 
freundschaftlicher Fehde mehr als 46 Jahre lang verbunden. So ist 
es ein Stiick Geschichte, das mit dieser Zeichnung voriiberzieht - 
Gelehrtengeschichte, deutsche Geschichte und Geschichte der west- 
lichen Welt. 

Aus seiner Jugend hat Alfred Weber wenig erzahlt. Doch enthialt 
die Lebensbeschreibung seines Bruders Max, die dessen Gattin Ma- 
rianne geschrieben hat', nicht nur wertvolle Angaben iiber das 
Elternhaus der beiden Briider, sondern auch Briefe des alteren Max, 
aus denen deutlich das geistige Ringen des Jiingeren und zumal seine 
friihe Abkehr vom Christentum hervorgeht. Der Vater Weber war 
von Erfurt, wo Alfred am 30. Juli 1868 geboren wurde, im Jahre 1869 
als Stadtrat nach Berlin gekommen. Im Hause des Nationalliberalen 
trafen sich regelmassig die angesehensten liberalen Politiker und 
Gelehrten der 7oer und 80er Jahre, so Bennigsen und Miquel, 
Dilthey und Sybel, Treitschke und Mommsen. Schon sehr friih 
durften beide Séhne, deren ungewGhnliche Begabung offen zutage 
lag, bei diesen Zusammenkiinften «kiebitzen»; sie erhielten hierbei 
vielfaltige geistige und politische Anregung, und manche ihrer Posi- 
tionen wie ihrer Negationen diirften bis zum Lebensende durch 
diese Jugendeindriicke bestimmt worden sein. Menschliche Bedeu- 
tung gewann fiir den jungen Alfred nur die Beziehung zu Theodor 


1. MARIANNE WEBER, Max Weber. Ein Lebensbild. 2. Aufl., Heidelberg 1950. 
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Mommsen, dem greisen Althistoriker. Die tiefe Diisterkeit, die 
Mommsen im achten Lebensjahrzehnt erfasste und die ihn an der 
politischen Begabung der Deutschen und an der Richtigkeit des 
eigenen Lebensweges zweifeln liess, war fiir Weber ein Erlebnis, in 
dem er seine eigene Gefahr vorgezeichnet fand. Noch Anfang 1948 
sprach er sehr nachdenklich und sehr erschiittert tiber die aufwiih- 
lenden Satze? in Mommsens Testament: «Ich meine, mit dem 
Besten, was in mir ist, bin ich stets ein animal politicum gewesen und 
winschte ein Biirger zu sein. Das ist nicht méglich in unserer Nation, 
bei der der Einzelne, auch der Beste, iiber den Dienst im Gliede und 
den politischen Fetischismus nicht hinauskommt.» Man koénnte 
Webers ganzes Leben unter dem Motto zeichnen, dass er sich gegen 
diesen Fatalismus mit aller Kraft gewehrt hat. Zum Dienst im Gliede 
war er nicht geschaffen. Das hat es ihm wohl erleichtert, der wech- 
selnden, ihm stets kontraren Wirklichkeit des deutschen Staats zu 
trotzen und unverzagt nach der Form zu suchen, in der er aus gan- 
zem Herzen Biirger hatte sein kénnen. 

Abstand zu nehmen von dem Kaiserreich und vor allem von dem 
regierenden Monarchen - das ist den jungen Menschen in den neun- 
ziger Jahren nicht schwergefallen; denn der Schwadroneur auf dem 
Thron hatte Bismarck, das Idol ihrer jugendlichen Begeisterung, 
zur Ohnmacht verdammt. Es gibt von Alfred Weber kein Doku- 
ment, aus dem ersichtlich ware, wie seine politische Entwicklung im 
einzelnen verlaufen ist; vermutlich war sie nicht unahnlich der des 
Bruders, doch hat er nach seinem eigenen Bericht wesentlich spater 
Distanz zu dem Eisernen Kanzler gewonnen. Bei einem Fackelzug, 
den Studenten in Friedrichsruhe dem Alten brachten, war Alfred 
Weber noch fiihrend beteiligt, und seine Altersgenossen haben daher 
gemeint, in ihm einen kommenden Leiter der Alldeutschen zu be- 
grissen. 

An dieser Ansicht war wohl nur so viel richtig, dass Weber dem 
Nationalliberalismus des Elternhauses, dieser «abgestandenen Li- 
monade», endgiiltig Valet gesagt und sich zum Nationalstaat als 
Aufgabe und Schicksal bekannt hatte. Aber schon vor Beginn seiner 


2. Erstmals veréffentlicht in der von Karl Jaspers, Werner Krauss und Alfred 
Weber herausgegebenen Monatsschrift Die Wandlung, Jg.3, S.69 (Verlag Lam- 
bert Schneider in Heidelberg). Die Veréffentlichung war Konrad Mommsen, 
einem Enkel des Historikers und Neffen Webers, zu verdanken. 
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Studien hatte er sich mit sozialen Fragen befasst und hierbei er- 
kannt, dass auf diesem Gebiet die Politik des Kanzlers unhaltbar 
war, und als er nach kurzem Studium der Kunstgeschichte sich fiir 
das Studium der Rechts- und Staatswissenschaften entschied, da 
war bereits das sozial-politische Interesse ausschlaggebend. Haus- 
industrielle Gesetzgebung und Sweating-System in der Konfektionsindustrie® 
war denn auch der Titel der Arbeit, mit der er 1895 in Berlin zum 
Dr. phil. promovierte, und noch der Titel seiner Berliner Akademi- 
schen Antrittsvorlesung im Jahre 1900 lautete: Die volkswirtschaftliche 
Aufgabe der Hausindustrie. 

Mit Recht hat Arthur Spiethoff an dieser Rede die «Gleich- 
schaltung von Fragestellung, Gedankenfiihrung und Wirklichkeits- 
beobachtung» geriihmt und sie daher als Musterbeispiel anschau- 
licher Theorie bezeichnet* — erwachsen auf dem Boden von Unter- 
suchungen des Vereins fiir Sozialpolitik, die Weber selbst geleitet 
hatte. Aber schon hatten sich Webers Interessen geweitet. Der 
Lebenskampf, in dem sich die Hausindustrie befand, hatte ihn zum 
ersten Mal vor die Frage gestellt, wieweit rationale Elemente im 
Aufbau von Wirtschaft und Gesellschaft eine Rolle spielen und ob 
sich daher fiir die Wirtschaftspolitik und vielleicht fiir die Politik 
iiberhaupt Ansatzpunkte, Méglichkeiten und Grenzen wissenschaft- 
lich aufweisen lassen. Spiethoff, in Berlin durch Schmollers Seminar 
mit dem fiinf Jahre alteren Weber verbunden, weiss: « Die Anfange 
von Webers Standortsforschung liegen in seiner Berliner Zeit, und 
ich kann aus eigenem Miterleben berichten, dass die Ausgangs- 
punkte durchaus erforschter Erfahrung entsprungen sind, zum Bei- 
spiel einer geographischen Aufbereitung der Berufs- und Betriebs- 
zahlungen. »® 

Von 1900 bis 1904 hat Weber in Berlin gelehrt, 1904 wurde er 
nach Prag berufen, 1907 nach Heidelberg. Die kurzen Jahre in Prag 
blieben fiir Weber dadurch bedeutsam, dass sich eine freundschaft- 

3. Auf die Angabe von Erscheinungsort und -jahr wird bei Veréffentlichun- 
gen von Alfred Weber hier und im Folgenden verzichtet, da der Leser alle biblio- 
graphischen Angaben findet in: Alfred Weber, Schriften und Aufsdtze, 1897-1955. 
Mit Einleitung von Gétz Roth. Miinchen 1956. 

4. Vgl. ARTHUR SpreTHoFF, «Anschauliche und reine volkswirtschaftliche 
Theorie», in Synopsis, Festgabe fiir Alfred Weber zum 80. Geburtstag, Heidel- 
berg 1948, S.605. 

5. Ibid., S.606. 
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liche Beziehung zu Thomas Masaryk herausbildete; auf ihr hoffte 
Weber in den Wirren von 1918/19 ein besseres politisches Verhaltnis 
zwischen der Republik von Weimar und dem tschechoslowakischen 
Nachfolgestaat aufbauen zu kénnen... 

Weber hat sich nicht leicht von Osterreich getrennt, und er ist 
nicht leichten Herzens nach Heidelberg gegangen. Besser als sein 
Bruder und als die immer etwas ahnungslose Schwagerin wusste er, 
dass die einstige geistige Nahe nicht mehr bestand, dass die gemein- 
same politische Front keinen Ersatz bot und dass andrerseits ein 
stilles Leben im Schatten des Titanen vollig ausgeschlossen war. 
Hiervon zu sprechen ist notwendig; denn es gehért zur Tragik und 
zur Grésse von Alfred Weber, wie er im fiinften Jahrzehnt seines 
Lebens in Wissenschaft und Politik sehr einsam und leicht verwund- 
bar, im Persénlichen niemals aggressiv, im Menschlichen behutsam 
und vornehm seine eigenen Ziele verfolgt. 

Auf der Suche nach dem Standort der Zeit — diese Worte haben 
wir als Motto iiber die bunte Vielfalt und die niemals abreissende 
Wandlung von Webers Leben, Denken und Wirken gestellt. Gerade 
in der Zeit der Ubersiedlung nach Heidelberg wird deutlich, in wie 
vielfachem Betracht diese Worte zu verstehen sind. Sie erinnern be- 
wusst an den Titel des Proustschen Werkes — wer kénnte verkennen, 
dass es auch Psychologie 4 la Proust in und um Weber gegeben hat. 
Aber niemals sucht er nach der verlorenen Zeit, niemals nach der 
Vergangenheit, sondern immer sucht er, wohin die Reise der Men- 
schen, der Welt, der Geschichte geht — immer sucht er nach der 
Zukunft. Dabei hat er keinen archimedischen Punkt in oder ausser 
sich, von dem aus er, selbst stets gleich, den Vorbeizug betrachten 
kénnte, sondern wenn die Erde bebt und rollt, dann bebt und rollt er 
mit ihr und sucht ihr in der Bewegung zu folgen oder vorauszueilen. 

Diese Kennzeichnung ist nicht in vollem Umfang giiltig fiir sein 
nationalékonomisches Hauptwerk, das er Uber den Standort der Indu- 
strien genannt, von dem er selbst nur Teil 1, «Reine Theorie des 
Standorts», publiziert und in dem er, vielleicht zugunsten der Még- 
lichkeit mathematischer Darstellung, auf die Erfassung eines Teils 
der eigentlichen Dynamik verzichtet hat. Das Buch, vermutlich die 
originarste und bleibendste Leistung nationalékonomischer Theorie 
in deutscher Sprache seit dem Jsolierten Staat® von Johann Heinrich 
6. Rostock 1826. 
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von Thiinen, gibt daher weder eine «reine» noch eine «allgemeine» 
Theorie des Standorts — beides ist infolge des nicht voraussehbaren 
Wechsels der Grundstoffe und der Energietrager wohl auch gar 
nicht méglich —, sondern die reine Standortstheorie der Wirtschafts- 
periode des Hochkapitalismus, der Epoche von Kohle und Stahl. 
Das ist Weber zuerst von Sombart entgegengehalten worden, das 
hat er anerkannt und das trug mit dazu bei, dass ihn der geplante 
Teil m, die Ausbreitung seines anschaulich-statistischen Materials, 
nicht mehr interessierte und er Material und Bearbeitung seinen 
Schiillern iiberliess. Erst als ich 20 Jahre spater in einem Vortrag 
seine Grundgedanken durch Beriicksichtigung der Wandlung im 
Gefolge der Elektrizitat verwandte und weiterfiihrte’, meinte er ein- 
mal: vielleicht hatte sich doch auch auf 6konomischem Weg vieles 
beobachten und erschliessen lassen, wozu er nun den soziologischen 
Weg eingeschlagen habe. 

Diese freundschaftliche Zustimmung enthalt gewiss einen sachlich 
richtigen Kern — aber nicht fiir Weber selbst. Umgekehrt ware zu 
sagen: viel starker, als ihm selbst bewusst war, kommt schon in der 
industriellen Standortslehre, insbesondere auch in den spateren Er- 
weiterungen®, sein Wille zum soziologischen Verstandnis der Ent- 
wicklung seiner Zeit zum Ausdruck. Man braucht nur die ersten 
Satze des Vorworts zu lesen, um deutlich zu erkennen: hier wird 
die «reine» Theorie und insbesondere die Tatsache, dass sie mathe- 
matisch traktiert wird, fast beschwérend verteidigt — «doppeltes 
Verbrechen, das ich stark empfinde». Gegen wen richtet sich die 
Verteidigung? Gewiss nicht nur gegen den herrschenden Historis- 
mus, sondern vor allem — gegen sich selbst. Das Buch war in Berlin 
konzipiert und grossenteils in Prag im Zusammenwirken mit einem 
Mathematiker geschrieben. Das Vorwort aber ist datiert: Heidel- 
berg, Friihjahr 1909. Der genius loci Heidelbergensis hat schon zu wir- 
ken begonnen. 

Ehe wir ihn in seiner Arbeit verfolgen, sei aber von Webers Wir- 
kung in diesen Vorbereitungsjahren berichtet. In seiner Jugend soll 


7. «Standortsverschiebungen der deutschen Wirtschaft», in Bernhard Harms 
(Hg.), Strukturwandlungen der deutschen Volkswirtschaft, Berlin 1928, Bd.1, S.75ff. 

8. Webers Beitrag zum Grundriss der Sozialékonomik, Abt.v1: «Industrielle 
Standortslehre» (Allgemeine und kapitalistische Theorie des Standortes), sollte 
dringend neu gedruckt werden. 
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er «ausgesprochen schén» gewesen sein® — jetzt, anfangs 40, sind 
es andere Qualitaten, die ihn auszeichnen. Auf einem Kongress des 
Vereins fiir Sozialpolitik in Wien im September 1909, der die Kul- 
turgemeinschaft mit der Donaumonarchie veranschaulichen und 
verstirken sollte, standen in der illustren Korona von National- 
dkonomen und Politikern —- Schmoller, Brentano und Knapp, Som- 
bart und Friedrich Naumann u.a. — die beiden Weber unbestritten 
im Mittelpunkt des Interesses. Marianne erzahlt: « Leider habe ich 
Alfreds Rede versaumt. Die Alten waren entsetzt, aber die Jungen 
begeistert. Sie erquicken sich an dem Temperament und Pathos, 
in dem sich ja die Briider so ahnlich sind. »!° 

Noch aufschlussreicher sind einige fiir den Briefschreiber sehr 
ehrenvolle Ausserungen Schmollers an Spiethoff: « Interessant ware 
mir auch, von Ihnen zu héren, wie die Webers das Resultat von 
Wien ansehen. Bei allen rechts Stehenden ist die Entriistung iiber 
die Webers gross. Ich kann sie nicht teilen. Sie sind mal nervenkrank; 
aber sie sind der Sauerteig und die Belebung unserer Tagungen; sie 
sind ehrliche Leute und ganz grosse Talente. Allerdings wirken sie 
auch als Sprengmittel fiir unsern Verein, den man aber meo voto doch 
so lange als méglich zusammenhalten muss. Scheiden wir uns, so 
wird der linke Fliigel ein Rumpf von radikalen Offizieren ohne 
Armee, der rechte ein Haufen Unteroffiziere; beide ohne Macht 
und Einfluss, die wir durch unser Zusammensein noch immer 
haben. » 

Im gleichen Brief fragt Schmoller, ob Spiethoff nicht Alfred 
Weber den Freundschaftsdienst tun wolle, die Standortslehre zu 
besprechen. Die Antwort Spiethoffs ist nicht erhalten; als er vor 
zwei Jahren Schmollers Brief beim Stébern in alten Manuskripten 
wieder entdeckte!, sprach er mir sofort davon, um Schmollers rich- 
tigen Menschenblick daran zu illustrieren. Vermutlich hat Spiet- 
hoff, Webers Nachfolger in Prag, damals nicht zu den begeisterten 

g. MARIANNE WEBER, a.a.O., S. 202. 

10. Ibid., S.457. — Ahnlichkeit des Pathos habe ich nie empfunden. Ahnlich- 
keit des Temperaments hat gewiss bestanden, trotz véllig verschiedener Ausse- 
rungsform. 

11. Brief Gustav v.Schmollers an Arthur Spiethoff aus Berlin, 15.Oktober 
1909. — Die Briefe Schmollers sind wie andere Teile des Nachlasses von Spiethoff 


durch Frau Marga Spiethoff dem Archiv der List Gesellschaft iibergeben worden 
und kénnen dort eingesehen werden. 
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Jungen gehort, aber gewiss noch weniger zu den entsetzten Alten; 
seine bedachtige Art war der Schmollers viel eher verwandt als der 
Art der Webers, und ausgleichende Erhaltung des Vereins fiir Sozial- 
politik diirfte ihm damals, wie noch zwei Jahrzehnte lang, als das 
wichtigste Ziel erschienen sein. 

Wie also sieht der erfahrene Geheimrat von Schmoller die beiden 
—immerhin ja schon nicht mehr ganz jungen — Hitzképfe? Radikale 
Offiziere ohne Armee, ihnen gegeniiber ein Haufen Unteroffiziere. 
Genau so haben wir Jungen es empfunden, und genau so wird ein 
Historiker der deutschen Nationalékonomie in dieser Zeit wohl ur- 
teilen, vielleicht unter Erweiterung der Namen der Offiziere um 
Sombart, Spiethoff und Schumpeter. 

Sauerteig aller Tagungen, die er besuchte, ist Alfred Weber bis 
in sein letztes Lebensjahr geblieben. Aber was soll das Urteil, das 
hier als gar nicht zu diskutierende communis opinio erscheint: «Sie 
sind mal nervenkrank»? Hier wird ein bedingt richtiges Wissen um 
die Griinde von Max Webers Riicktritt vom Lehramt als Familien- 
anlage den Briidern vindiziert. V6éllig zu Unrecht. Alfred Weber ist 
in Zeiten starken produktiven Einsatzes wie jeder kiinstlerische 
Mensch und in Zeiten deutscher Not wie jeder politische Mensch 
vibrierend und reizbar gewesen — nervenkrank aber war er nie und 
in keinem Betracht. Doch freilich: Temperamentsausbriiche, wie sie 
bei ihm in jeder Rede, in jeder Vorlesung und oft auch im persén- 
lichen Gesprich zu gewartigen waren — die sind fiir die Wiener, die 
Berliner und auch fiir die Heidelberger Exzellenzen so unbegreiflich 
gewesen, dass sie sie nur als durch Krankheit zu entschuldigenden 
Mangel an Haltung zu deuten wussten. 

Die Ausbriiche waren nicht nur nach Webers Anlage, sondern 
infolge seiner Wendung zur Soziologie eine unvermeidliche, not- 
wendige Entladung. Weber befand sich jetzt dauernd auf grosser 
Fahrt. Sprach oder schrieb er, so wurde die Fahrt jah unterbrochen 
im Spitzbart zitterte die Erregung nach —, die Gedanken sammelten 
sich, aber ein unruhiges Flackern des Herzens und der Stimme jagte 
die eben zur Ruhe Kommenden schon wieder weiter. « Der Kern 
unsres Fragens ist», so umschreibt er Ursprung und Inhalt seiner 
Soziologie, «wo befinden wir uns eigentlich im Strom der Ge- 
schichte?» Auf der Suche nach dem Standort der Zeit und nach 


unserm, nach seinem Standort darinnen... 
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In. einem Abschnitt meines Buches Um Stefan George? ist bereits 
dargestellt, welch gewaltige Wirkung diese soziologische Frage auf 
die Jugend vor dem Ersten Weltkrieg hatte. Erganzend sei hier 
einiges hinzugefiigt, das Webers Stellung noch mehr verdeutlicht. 
Das Kolleg, aus dem spater die Kulturgeschichte als Kultursoziologie er- 
wuchs, hat Weber damals als «Kulturprobleme im Zeitalter des 
Kapitalismus» bezeichnet. Das Wort «Soziologie» fing gerade erst 
an, hoffahig zu werden — die Worte « Kulturprobleme» und « Kapi- 
talismus» in einem Kollegtitel zu verwenden, war schon revolutionar 
genug! Die Kultur galt doch allgemein als grossartig, und daher 
musste man ein Anhanger des in Wahnsinn gestorbenen und also 
fiir die Bonzen schon gerichteten Nietzsche sein, wenn man sie als 
problematisch bezeichnete. Und Kapitalismus? Dariiber hatte zwar 
der Professor Sombart ein vielumstrittenes Buch geschrieben. Aber 
ein anderer Professor hatte erklart: Kapitalismus ist das herrschende, 
durch die Augen des Sozialismus betrachtete Wirtschaftssystem, und 
also konnte kein kénigstreuer Korpsstudent und kein Anwarter auf 
den Reserveoffizier solch ein offensichtlich bedenkliches Kolleg ohne 
Bedenken belegen. Um so mehr fiillte die freideutsche, die biindische, 
die Jugend vom Hohen Meissner das Kolleg, und oft fanden sich 
auch ihre Lehrer und Leiter zu dieser Stunde ein. Sie war noch 
geballter, leidenschaftlicher und erregender als die 6konomischen 
Vorlesungen, obwohl auch diese wohl die eindriicklichsten waren, 
die vor dem Ersten Weltkrieg an deutschen Hochschulen gehalten 
wurden — weder Brentano, noch Schmoller, noch Adolph Wagner, 
weder Gothein noch Webers Altersgenossen erzielten solch nach- 
haltigen, begeisternden Eindruck. 

Dabei war Weber nicht und niemals das, was man unter einem 
guten Redner versteht. Es fehlte ihm die klare, gegliederte Sprache 
und Wucht seines Bruders, es fehlte inm die Scharfe und Pragnanz 
der beriihmten Heidelberger Juristen, wie Jellinek, v. Schréder und 
Fleiner, es fehlte inm auch die goethesche Anmut, mit der Eberhard 
Gothein seine Hérer an den reichen Schiatzen seines geschichtlichen 
und aktuellen Wissens teilhaben liess. Aber Alfred Weber, er ganz 


12. 2.Aufl., Miinchen und Diisseldorf 1954, S. 105 ff. - Ich habe dort nicht von 
einer Begegnung zwischen dem Dichter und Alfred Weber bei Gundolfs Freund 
Prof. Dr. Arthur Salz berichtet; sie verlief fiir beide Seiten vollig negativ, was nur 
den immer kindlich hoffenden und vertrauenden Gundolf erstaunt haben diirfte. 
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allein, war besessen von der doppelten Leidenschaft gleichzeitig des 
Geistes und des Herzens. Er hat wohl nie etwas vorgetragen, woran 
er nicht innerlich beteiligt war; wer seinen Gedanken folgte, fiihlte 
sich daher mit ihm zu innerer Teilnahme aufgerufen. Und wenn 
sich Weber, wie so oft, infolge dieser doppelten Leidenschaft ver- 
haspelte, einen Gedanken oder einen Satz nicht zu Ende brachte, 
einen Appell vor Bewegung unterbrach, dann haben die Hoérer 
durch Trampeln oder Scharren die Liicke gefiillt. Und Weber 
sprach weiter. Bis zur nachsten Fermate. Und so immer weiter bis zu 
dem stets bedauerten Ende der Vorlesungsstunde. 

Hatte er also nun, wenn auch nicht fiir die Zeit und nicht fiir die 
Wissenschaft, doch fiir seine Person einen festen Standort? Im tief- 
sten Innern, geistig, nein. Aber raumlich starker, als der unstete 
Wanderer selber dachte. Raumlich — das ist nicht nur in Hinsicht 
auf sein Domizil zu verstehen, obwohl es gerade bei seiner Natur 
von nicht zu unterschatzender Bedeutung war, dass er ein halbes 
Jahrhundert am gleichen Ort die gleiche Wohnung bewohnt hat, 
die gleichen Treppen gestiegen ist, die gleiche Strasse bis zur Halte- 
stelle der Bahn oder weiter auf den Berg der Philosophen durch- 
schritten hat. Mehr als das ist mit «raumlich» auch ein Geistiges 
gemeint. Denn obwohl er in sich niemals zur Ruhe kam, niemals 
ganz in sich heimisch wurde — in den Geist von Heidelberg ist er 
doch hineingewachsen, war in den Jahren vor und nach dem Ersten 
Weltkrieg ein Mitglied seines grossen Orchesters, und in der Ein- 
samkeit der Nazi-Jahre ist es so gekommen, dass beim Zusammen- 
bruch Alfred Weber und Karl Jaspers allein die ehrwiirdigen Repra- 
sentanten der grossen Zeit gewesen sind. 

Der Vergleich mit dem Orchester ist sehr w6rtlich zu nehmen. 
Denn dieser vielgeriihmte Geist von Heidelberg hat wahrlich tiber 
eine solche Vielzahl verschiedener Musikanten mit verschiedenen 
Instrumenten verfiigt, dass es erstaunlich ist, wie sie, und noch dazu 
in einer Treibhausluft, zusammenwirken konnten. Aber man sehe 
sich eine Liste der Gelehrten an, die in den ersten 25 Jahren dieses 
Jahrhunderts dort gewirkt haben, und man wird auf allen Lehr- 
stiihlen der sogenannten Geisteswissenschaften, aber auch auf vielen 
anderen Gebieten die besten, glanzvollsten Namen des deutschen 
Sprachgebietes finden. Die meisten sind nach ihrer Berufung bis zum 
Ende ihres Lebens dort geblieben, so von Windelband, dem Philo- 
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sophen, und Dieterich, dem Philologen, an bis zu Friedrich Gundolf. 
Andere haben einige Jahre mitgewirkt und haben dann ihren Platz 
im Orchester geraumt, so Ernst Robert Curtius, der Romanist, 
und so Ludwig Curtius, der Archaologe. Alfred Weber war nie 
der Dirigent des Orchesters — dazu war er zu sprunghaft, und dazu 
waren ihm die unumganglichen Verwaltungsgeschafte viel zu lastig. 
Aber er war der quecksilbrige Punkt in der Erscheinungen Flucht, 
und er war allen geistigen Menschen so aufgeschlossen und hatte 
soichen Respekt vor eigenstandigen Leistungen, dass er sich freund- 
schaftlich mit alteren und jiingeren Kollegen geistigen Ranges ver- 
band, so mit Oncken und Gothein, mit Gundolf und Jaspers, mit 
Heinrich Zimmer und mit Ludwig Curtius, dem einzigen seiner 
Kollegen, der, obzwar ein echter Bayer, ihm in Temperament, Ein- 
fallsreichtum, Begeisterungsfahigkeit verwandt und vertraut war. 
Auch mit Kollegen, die ihm menschlich nicht gerade lagen, hielt 
er einen férderlichen Austausch aufrecht. Da er der Mehrzahl von 
ihnen durch seinen staérkeren Kontakt mit der Jugend iiberlegen 
war — dies bis ins héchste Alter —, war er oft der geeignete Vermittler 
zwischen dem konservativen Geist der Fakultaét und der manchmal 
stiirmisch vorwartsdrangenden Art der Studentenschaft. 

Der Ort ausserhalb der Vorlesungen, an dem sich die geistige 
und menschliche Verbindung und Auseinandersetzung zwischen 
alt und jung, zwischen Okonomen und Soziologen und Philosophen 
vollzog, waren die «Soziologischen Diskussionsabende». Man traf 
sich alle 14. Tage oder allwéchentlich Donnerstag abends in einem 
grossen Saal des Hotels «Schrieder» oder des Hotels «Schiff», um 
die Neuerscheinungen aller Gebiete und um aktuelle Probleme zu 
besprechen; einer der alteren Studenten oder jungen Doktoren hielt 
ein Referat — nach einer mehrstiindigen Diskussion, an der sich auch 
Professoren anderer Facher beteiligten, brachte dann ein freundlich 
liberlegenes, mit geschichtlichen Erinnerungen gesattigtes Votum 
von Gothein'® und ein hitziges, die Offenheit der Probleme unter- 
streichendes Votum von Weber den Abschluss. Es waren jene Jahre, 
in denen es wahrlich an Stoff nicht mangelte; kaum eine Woche 
verging, ohne dass ein Buch von Bedeutung erschien — philosophisch, 
literarisch, geschichtlich, politisch in buntem Wechsel; sie alle wur- 

13. Vgl. iiber ihn meine Gedenkrede: «Eberhard Gothein», Kyklos, Vol. vu 
(1954), S.73 ff. 
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den besprochen. Ihre Vielfalt mag deutlich werden, wenn ich einige 
Titel von Werken nenne, iiber die ich selbst im Lauf von vier 
Semestern referiert habe: Adolf Hildebrand: Das Problem der Form 
in der bildenden Kunst; Friedrich v. Bernhardi: Deutschland und der 
nachste Krieg; Robert Poehlmann: Geschichte des antiken Kommunismus 
und Sozialismus; Woodrow Wilson: Nur Literatur usw. Andere Refe- 
rate galten Macchiavelli und Montesquieu, Werken von Bergson 
und Thomas Manns Tod in Venedig. Als wir vor einigen Monaten 
uns iiber diese gliihende Zeit unterhielten, meinte Weber: Ausser 
jetzt in den allerletzten Semestern habe er nie eine so vielverspre- 
chende Jugend um sich gesehen. Nur ein winzig kleiner Teil von ihr 
ist aus dem Ersten Weltkrieg heimgekehrt... 

Gliihend waren diese Vorkriegsjahre — gliicklich waren sie fiir 
Weber nicht in jedem Betracht. Damals warf der wachsende Ruhm 
des alteren Bruders so starken Schatten auf den Jiingeren, dass es 
einer ungeheuren Anstrengung bedurfte, um nicht auch hier einen 
explosiven Zweikampf heraufzubeschworen, welcher der trotz allem 
vorhandenen Bindung sehr widersprochen hatte. Es hat viele Men- 
schen, auch viele Freunde gegeben, welche es nicht verstanden, dass 
man die Briider iiberhaupt in einem Atemzug nennen konnte. Undin 
der Tat: wenn man die Briider — in seltenen Fallen — im gleichen 
Raum und vor allem wenn man sie stehend sah, dann erdriickte die 
wuchtige Gestalt des Alteren den so viel zarteren, ruhelosen Bruder. 
Auch die Stimme von Max Weber hatte einen zwingenderen Ton, 
der zum Horchen, ja zum Gehorchen nétigte, und eine Starke, 
welche den gréssten Raum ausfiillte und die grésste, auch eine feind- 
liche HGrerschar beherrschte. Unmittelbar neben dem Bruder 
konnte daher Alfred nicht aufkemmen, obwohl seine Rede, wie wir 
schon schilderten, eine starke, eigene Faszination besass. Aber in 
Alfred Weber war ein Zug von herzlicher Menschlichkeit, den Max 
nicht besass. Vor Max musste man sich neigen — Alfred konnte man, 
mit all seinen Schwachen, vielleicht gerade wegen seiner Schwa- 
chen, gern haben. Und ich wage zu sagen, obwohl ich weiss, dass 
nahezu alle noch lebenden Freunde und Schiiler von Max Weber 
andrer Meinung sind: trotz des gigantischen Werkes, das Max 


14. Vgl. Karu Jaspers, Max Weber, Tiibingen 1926. — Ferner neuerdings in 
Max Weber, Gesammelte politische Schriften (Tiibingen 1958), das Vorwort des Bun- 
desprasidenten Prof. Dr. Theodor Heuss: « Max Weber in seiner Gegenwart». 
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Weber hinterliess, und trotz der Weltwirkung, die davon ausging — 
Alfred Weber hatte einen Tiefenblick, der dem Alteren fehlte, und 
er hatte eine Witterung fiir Menschen und Miachte, die ganz nur 
ihm zu eigen war. Um das gleiche von der Wissenschaft der Briider 
her verstandlich zu machen: Fiir Max Weber war die Soziologie 
der Weg, um sich jener ausserwissenschaftlichen Gebiete (Musik, 
Malerei usw.) wissenschaftlich zu bemachtigen, zu denen ihm der 
unmittelbare Zugang verschlossen war. Fiir Alfred Weber war die 
Soziologie der Weg, um alle wesentlichen Erscheinungen und Ent- 
wicklungen, die sich ihm spontan, durch Intuition erschlossen, in 
ihrer Verumstandung, ihrer « Konstellation» verstandlich zu ma- 
chen. Darum habe ich Alfred Webers Soziologie mit einem Wort, 
das er gern akzeptierte, als «synoptische Soziologie» gekennzeich- 
net. Max Weber dagegen hat nicht in diesem tiefen Sinn gesehen. 
«Wer Schau will, gehe ins Lichtspiel», hat er sehr unmutig gesagt... 

Wenn je eine Biographie der Briider von einem Verfasser ge- 
schrieben werden sollte, der so viel weiss und so viel sieht und so 
viel Fingerspitzengefiihl besitzt, wie dazu notig ist, dann wird es 
moéglich sein, diesen letzten Gegensatz auch in ihrer politischen 
Haltung und in ihren politischen Schriften wiederzufinden. Er ist 
dadurch iiberdeckt, dass die strafliche Dummheit der deutschen 
Politik der Wilhelminischen Zeit sie immer wieder in eine gleiche 
Abwehr- und Kampffront hineinbrachte. So auch und vor allem 
wahrend des Ersten Weltkriegs. 

Zu Beginn freilich war Alfred Weber, vielleicht von uns jungen 
Kriegsfreiwilligen angesteckt, voll iiberschwanglicher Hoffnungen 
auf den anbrechenden Tag der Deutschen. Die Gedanken zur deutschen 
Sendung, die er 1915 ver6ffentlichte, lesen sich daher heute eher pein- 
lich; da hatte er wieder einmal den Standort der Zeit verkehrt 
diagnostiziert, griindlich verkehrt... Gundolf schrieb mir ins Feld?®: 
«Es ist unser ganzer liebenswerter und bewundernswerter A.W. von 
den besten Diskussionsabenden darin, ‘doch unser Geist vermag 
nicht auszuruhn / Auf Gleitendem wie die Meervégel tun’... eine 
schon bewegte Welle, die der Vergangenheitskundige dem Zukunfts- 
durstigen zuwirft, aber wo ist seine Gegenwart?» Derweilen hat 
Max Weber das Verhangnis geahnt. Wieder Gundolf!*: «M.W. unkt 

15. Brief vom 6.September 1915. 

16. Brief vom Marz oder April 1915. 
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unverantwortlich, wohl aus dem Gefiihl, nicht am rechten Ort zu 
sein. » 

Am rechten Ort ist Max Weber zum Ungliick der Deutschen 
politisch in seinem ganzen Leben nie gewesen. Aber «geunkt» hat 
er nur, weil er sich nicht die Marneschlacht in einen Sieg hatte um- 
falschen lassen und weil er seither wusste, dass eine nur halbfahige 
militarische zusammen mit einer unfahigen politischen Leitung kei- 
nen deutschen « Endsieg» erfechten kénne. Seit 1916, seit der Men- 
schenschlachterei von Verdun begegnete sich Alfred Weber mit dem 
Bruder in dieser Auffassung, und von da an zogen sie vom Leder 
gegen alle térichten Annexionsgeliiste der Vaterlandspartei, von 
Admiralen und Politikern und Kollegen. «Dieser Esel von G.», 
wurde ich einmal angeschnaubt, als ich im Urlaub nach Heidelberg 
kam, «schreibt eine Denkschrift iiber die unerlassliche Annexion 
des Beckens von Briey und Longwy — und ist nicht einmal gekauft! » 

Alfred Weber war nach kurzem Kriegsdienst im Elsass nach Berlin 
berufen worden und wirkte schliesslich im Schatzamt als Sachver- 
standiger unter Staatssekretar Graf Rédern. Von all seinen Denk- 
schriften und Gesetzesentwiirfen ist keiner iiber die Biiros und die 
Schubladen herausgekommen, teilweise weil die alte Ministerial- 
biirokratie den Heidelberger Professor als unerwiinschten Eindring- 
ling, teilweise weil Weber selbst die ihm von der Zeit aufgedriangte 
Arbeit nicht als ihm wirklich gemass ansah. In Berlin erlebte er das 
nicht unerwartete Versagen Ludendorffs, den nicht mehr unerwar- 
teten Zusammenbruch des Kaiserreichs, den Waffenstillstand. Zum 
Kreis des Prinzen Max von Baden gehorig, hatte Weber aus niach- 
ster Nahe die Endeszeichen gesehen und die Endesnachrichten er- 
fahren. Als sich aus der Katastrophe die erste deutsche Republik 
erhob, trat er auf den Plan und stellte neben die alten, nach seiner 
Meinung fiir immer abgedankten Parteien die neue Demokratische 
Partei, die spatere Deutsche Staatspartei. Im Sportpalast hielt er die 
grosse Griindungsrede; dabei ging sein Temperament mit ihm durch. 
Er titulierte die Exponenten von Schichten, die die Partei gewinnen 
wollte, als Verrater. Das war das Ende des kurzen Ansatzes zu einer 
politischen Karriere. Weber kehrte nach Heidelberg zuriick. 

Begreiflicherweise sind die Jahre 1916-1918 arm an Publikatio- 
nen. Die amtliche Stellung liess Alfred Weber nicht die Freiheit, die 
sein Bruder genoss und nutzte. Aber die Arbeit ruhte nicht in diesen 
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Jahren. Die soziologischen Betrachtungen wurden weitergefiihrt, 
und erstmals befasste sich auch Alfred Weber mit Grundfragen des 
Staates, mit einer Soziologie der Politik. Das Ergebnis war eine erste 
Form seiner Kultursoziologie einerseits, das langsame Wachsen von 
staatstheoretischen Erwagungen und Untersuchungen andrerseits, 
das dann 1925 in dem Buch iiber Die Krise des modernen Staatsgedankens 
in Europa kulminierte. 

« Prinzipielles zur Kultursoziologie», so hat Weber den Artikel 
genannt, der — weiter durchgedacht und, wie bei ihm selbstverstand- 
lich, weiter kompliziert — die Grundgedanken enthalt, die friiher 
die Einleitung des Kulturkollegs gebildet hatten und die jetzt und 
spater seine Richtlinien fiir die Beobachtung und Erfassung des Kul- 
turprozesses bildeten. Woran ihm primar lag, war — um seine eige- 
nen, aufschlussreichen Worte zu gebraucher — die Unterscheidung 
zwischen Gesellschaftsprozess, Zivilisationsprozess und Kulturbewe- 
gung. «Prozess», «Bewegung» — man muss diese immer wieder- 
kehrenden Wortteile nur einmal neben die Begriffe und Bilder von 
Jakob Burckhardt, von Tocqueville, von Nietzsche stellen, die durch- 
aus die Geschichte doch auch als Bewegtes und Bewegendes sahen: 
dann wird sofort deutlich, wie viel mehr Ruhe in ihrer starksten 
Bewegung gewesen ist; hier bei Weber dominiert der Prozess, die 
Entwicklung, teilweise sogar der Fortschritt. 

«Auf der Suche» ist er hier wie immer, und es ist darum sehr 
ungewiss, ob diese seine pers6nliche Lésung sich durchsetzen wird. 
Denn sie ist nicht nur pers6énlich, sondern spezifisch deutsch, fiir 
Anglo-Amerikaner wie Franzosen schwer verstandlich, da fiir sie 
Zivilisation als Oberbegriff die Kultur mitumfasst. Trotzdem scheint 
mir die Webersche Konzeption beachtlich und iibrigens auch Toyn- 
bee weit iiberlegen, weil sie den Fortschrittsglauben des 19. Jahr- 
hunderts nicht einfach iiber Bord wirft, sondern bloss seine Anwend- 
barkeit auf den ihm gemassen Raum der zivilisatorischen Technik 
beschrankt. Vielleicht wird man in Zukunft noch vorsichtiger sein 
miissen als Weber und zugestehen, dass auch technisch-zivilisa- 
torisch ein vollstandiger Abbruch mdglich ist. Aber es ware eine 
Verarmung aller soziologischen, aller kulturgeschichtlichen Be- 
trachtung, bliebe nicht Webers Erkenntnis erhalten und fruchtbar, 
dass zu scheiden ist zwischen Gebieten von prinzipiell kontinuier- 
licher, zumeist rationaler Entwicklung und anderen, in denen die 
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schépferische Spontaneitat waltet und das Leben seine hohe Form 
und seinen schénen Sinn erhalt. 

Im Juni 1920 ist Max Weber 56jahrig in Miinchen gestorben, wo 
er nach langen Jahren erzwungener Inaktivitat im Jahr zuvor wieder 
eine Professur iibernommen hatte. Die sozial-nationale Demokratie, 
die er mit Naumann errichten wollte, ist nicht gekommen — in die 
Nationalversammlung, der seine gewaltige Person einen lebendigen 
Atem hatte einhauchen und leidenschaftlichen Schwung hatte geben 
kénnen, wurde er nicht gewahlt, nein, nicht einmal als Kandidat 
aufgestellt —, fiir den Politiker Weber hatte das republikanische 
Deutschland so wenig Raum wie vorher das Wilhelminische. Worin 
er aber postum zu starkster Wirkung kam, war seine Soziologie. Wirt- 
schaft und Gesellschaft, tatsichlich ein Werk stupenden Wissens auf 
unendlich vielen Gebieten und exaktester, kategorialer Erfassung 
ihrer soziologischen Gehalte, hat in Deutschland wie im Ausland, vor 
allem in den usa, eine ganze Generation von Forschern angeregt und 
bestimmt. Gerade indem derart die formale Soziologie in Max 
Weber zu einem einstweiligen Abschluss kam, war alle Freiheit vor- 
handen fiir Alfred Webers Kultursoziologie. 1927 und 1931 erschie- 
nen Prolegomena. Als das Manuskript des Hauptwerks druckreif 
war, war an eine Verdffentlichung in Deutschland nicht mehr zu 
denken. Kulturgeschichte als Kultursoziologie erschien 1935 in Holland. 

Dazwischen liegt der Beginn jenes schaurigsten Trauerspiels der 
an Katastrophen wahrlich nicht armen deutschen Geschichte, des 
Tausendjahrigen Reichs. Es hat Weber fiir 12 Jahre das gegeben, 
was er vorher und nachher nicht besass: seinen festen Standort in 
der Zeit. Zu lange und zu genau hatte er der Zeit nach- und voraus- 
gespaht, um nicht zu wissen, dass dieses Zerrbild deutschen Wesens 
keine Dauer haben konnte; zu griindlich hatte er Marx studiert und 
zu volksnahe seine eigene Soziologie entwickelt, um nicht die Boden- 
und Aussichtslosigkeit dieses Aufstands der Minderwertigen voraus- 
zusehen und vorauszusagen. Noch kurz vor der Machtiibernahme 
war ihm iiberdies in Rom die erschreckende Inferioritat der pra- 
sumtiven deutschen «Fiihrer» entgegengetreten, obwohl die Fa- 
schisten ihm auch nicht gerade imponierten und obwohl der starkere 
«dinamismo» der Nazis offenkundig war. Letztlich war es nicht 
Webers Wissen, das revoltierte, sondern sein Menschentum; er war 
innerlich zu vornehm, um mit diesem Pack zu paktieren. Als Stu- 
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denten die neue Fahne aufseinem Institut hissten, ist er, fast 65jahrig, 
auf eine hohe Leiter gestiegen und hat die «Schandflagge» her- 
untergeholt. Dann liess er sich emeritieren. 

Aber als ein Studentenfiihrer Dozenten und Studenten der Uni- 
versitat antreten liess und «Stillgestanden» kommandierte, und als 
der lebendige Geist die Hochschule verliess und einem sogenannten 
deutschen Geist!’ Platz machte — da stand Weber nicht still. Er hielt, 
wie Karl Jaspers, die Fackel des Geistes am Brennen. In seinem 
Schreibtisch hauften sich Manuskripte. Eines davon hat er sogar 
mit einigen Kiirzungen, dank einem mutigen Verleger, in Deutsch- 
land veréffentlichen kénnen: Das Tragische und die Geschichte. Rich- 
tiger ware zu sagen: drucken konnen. Denn eine wirkliche Offent- 
lichkeit erreichte damals kein geistiges Werk. 

Das Tragische und die Geschichte gilt vielen als Webers bedeutend- 
stes Werk. Wer von sich selbst weiss, wie in wechselnder Zeit und 
mit wechselnder geistiger Verfassung jeweils andere Werke in den 
Vordergrund treten, die Aufmerksamkeit auf sich ziehen, die Nei- 
gung gewinnen, wird mit der Zuerkennung des Superlativs vor- 
sichtig sein. Aber allerdings — das Praludium « Der Genius und die 
Geschichte» diirfte seit Burckhardts Vorlesungen iiber « Historische 
Grésse», von denen es sich durch den soziologischen Blickpunkt 
unterscheidet, in deutscher Prosa das Beste zu diesem weltgeschicht- 
lichen Thema enthalten. Und der grosse vierte Teil, «Die Grie- 
chen» — ich wiisste nicht, wer ausser Karl Reinhardt und Walter 
Otto in den letzten Jahren unter klassischen Philologen etwas so 
Belangvolles zu sagen hatte. Das echt Webersche Eingangskapitel, 
« Die soziologische Dynamik », ist selbstverstandlich nur ihm so még- 
lich. Aber die beiden Kapitel iiber die klassische und die nach- 
klassische Tragédie und erst recht das Kapitel «Metaphysik der 
klassischen Tragédie und des Klassischen» gehéren zu den wesent- 
lichsten und aufschlussreichen Zugaingen zum Griechischen iiber- 
haupt. Es ergeht ihnen heute wie es Burckhardt erging: von solchen 
Deutungen eines « Dilettanten» nehmen die Fachgelehrten nur un- 
gern Notiz. Es kénnte aber geschehen, dass, wieder wie bei Burck- 
hardt, die klein gewordene Schar der « Gebildeten» eher und besser 
merkt, dass hier ein Weg begangen ist, der —- darauf kam es Weber 


17. So wurde bekanntlich die Inschrifttafel der Neuen Universitat geandert. 
Jetzt ist der urspriingliche, ist Gundolfs Wortlaut wiederhergestellt. 
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und darauf kommt es allgemein an — die heute Lebenden zu den 
ewigen Werten des Griechentums fiihrt und sie durch ein Gedanken- 
labyrinth zielsicher zu den Urspriingen, zu den Héhen und zu den 
Abgriinden leitet. 

Als der Zweite Weltkrieg zu Ende ging und das « Dritte Reich» 
in Blut und Stank versank, war im Ausland die allgemeine An- 
nahme verbreitet: es wiirden sich nun die Schreibtische der deut- 
schen Gelehrten 6ffnen, und eine Flut bedeutender .Werke sei zu 
erwarten. Es ist anders gewesen, sehr anders. Aber eben Alfred 
Weber gehérte zu den Ausnahmen, die nicht geistig stillgestanden 
hatten. Ein grosses druckfertiges Manuskript lag bei ihm bereit, 
und gedanklich wie temperamentsmiassig gehGérte der Alte zu den 
wenigen, die der neuen Zeit das ihr Gemasse zu sagen hofften. Im 
Friihjahr 1946 sahen wir uns wieder. Er war nun schon den Achtzig 
nahe. Aber er wirkte in Heidelberg als einer der Allerjiingsten. Man- 
che hatte die Entbehrung der letzten Monate niedergedriickt, an- 
dere litten unter der Scham der Erinnerung an die fluchwiirdigen 
Jahre, wieder andere fiihlten sich durch die Besetzung an offener 
Sprache gehindert, noch andere waren vorzeitig gealtert. Alfred 
Weber aber ergriff wie Karl Jaspers mit jugendlichem Feuer zuerst 
die Aufgabe des Neuaufbaus der Universitat — hierbei sekundiert 
von dem Chirurgen Karl Heinrich Bauer -, alsdann die gréssere 
Aufgabe des Neuaufbaus eines deutschen Staates. 

Wer in dieser Zeit regelmassig mit ihm zusammen war und zu- 
sammen arbeitete, wie es mir durch drei Semester Gastprofessur in 
Heidelberg nach einem Intervall von 19 Jahren nochmals beschie- 
den war, dem musste auffallen, zum sehr Guten und ein wenig 
doch auch zu leisem Bedenken, wie erstaunlich wenig Weber sich 
geandert hatte. Zunachst das Aussere: Die Bewegungen des Acht- 
zigers waren kaum weniger abrupt als die des Vierzigers, sogar die 
Tageseinteilung zur Erhaltung der kérperlichen und geistigen Fri- 
sche war wesentlich die gleiche. Dem entsprach das Verhalten zu 
Menschen und Problemen. Noch immer ging er leidenschaftlich auf 
sie zu, ergriff sie, suchte sie zu bezwingen und setzte zum nachsten 
an, ehe noch die Bindung verfestigt oder die Lésung gefunden war. 
Es war nicht unrichtig, wenn die besuchenden Amerikaner ihn den 
great old man von Heidelberg nannten. Alter hatte er und Wiirde, 
und aus den Augen leuchtete, sobald er menschlich oder sachlich 
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interessiert war, noch ein so starkes Feuer, dass die impulsiven Ver- 
treter dieser jungen Weltmacht sich gefangen fiihlten. Aber wenn 
Weisheit zum great old man gehért — die besass er nicht und wollte 
er wohl gar nicht besitzen. Umgekehrt ist es wohl das besondere 
Zeichen seines Alters gewesen und wahrscheinlich auch der tiefe 
Grund seiner wachen Aufgeschlossenheit bis in die allerletzten Tage: 
nie hat er zum Augenblick ein «Verweile doch» ausgesprochen, nie 
hat er nach riickwarts im Leben geblickt und sich weise gesammelt. 
Er blieb «auf der Suche» — unweise und etwas neugierig, wie es 
sonst nur Jugendliche sind und tun; aber da Menschen seines Ranges 
eine grosse Vergangenheit als Erfahrung und Erlebnis immer in sich 
tragen und fiirs Aussen verkérpern, war diese Jugendlichkeit nicht 
wider die Natur, sondern wirkte als einzigartiges, gewiss nicht wieder- 
holbares Phanomen. 

Hiermit hing sein besonderes Verhialtnis zur Gegenwart aufs 
engste zusammen. Wahrend sonst Menschen im Alter gern im Ge- 
sprach mit Freunden sich gegenseitig an Jugenderlebnisse erinnern 
und auch Fremden gern davon erzahlen — Alfred Weber lag dies 
ganz fern. Nur wenn der Partner das Gesprach auf eine wirklich 
wesentliche, gemeinsame Erinnerung brachte, konnte es geschehen, 
dass er einstimmte. Aber er tat es nicht freudig und nie fiir lange. 
Er hatte auch fiir sich «Abschied von der bisherigen Geschichte» 
genommen und nahm von seiner eigenen Geschichte Abschied Tag 
fiir Tag. Das machte es dem Demokraten von ehedem sehr leicht, 
nun sich fiir einen freien Sozialismus einzusetzen und der Soziali- 
stischen Partei beizutreten — das liess ihn Schritte tun und fordern, 
die bei jedem andern als volte face empfunden worden waren und 
die bei ihm nur die Antwort des neuen Tages auf eine neue Frage 
bedeuteten. 

Die Jahre von 1945 bis 1958, im wesentlichen also das neunte 
Jahrzehnt seines Lebens, sind die Spanne, in der Alfred Weber als 
Politiker und als Gelehrter zur starksten Wirkung gelangte — eine 
Tatsache ohnegleichen in der Geschichte. Sie ist gewiss nicht zuriick- 
zufiihren auf sein Alter — Ehrfurcht vor dem Alter steht nicht hoch 
im Kurs in dieser traditionsarmen Zeit. Entscheidend diirfte das 
Zusammentreffen von Eigenschaften und Erfahrungen gewesen sein, 
die wahrscheinlich immer selten in einer einzigen Person zu finden 
sind. Weber war Aktivist mit Kultur, wihrend sonst der Regel nach 
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«Aktivisten» die Kultur fiirchten und Intellektuelle der Aktion aus- 
weichen; er war kerndeutsch ohne irgendeine Nazi-Befleckung — er 
konnte daher mit so sauberem Schnitt die ganzen Geschwiire der 
Vergangenheit von der Heidelberger Universitat entfernen, wie es 
sonst kaum ein Deutscher — und erst recht kein Angehoriger der 
Besatzungsmichte — an einer anderen Universitat vermochte, nur 
Walter Eucken und Freiburg waren hier noch zu nennen. Uberdies 
hatte er als geistiger Mensch sich mit dem Proleteus und seinem 
Gefolge von Unholden und Damonen ernsthaft auseinandergesetzt — 
er brauchte daher nicht nun in einem heimlichen Schuldgefiihl die 
Augen zu schliessen und vor der Jugend die zw6lf Unheilsjahre 
totzuschweigen, als wenn sie nie gewesen waren. Jetzt kam ihm auch 
seine doppelte Bildung und seine doppelte Interessenrichtung zu- 
gute. In der Politik schaétzte man auf der Linken, wo er nun zu 
Hause war und wo man sonst Menschen von Geist eher mit Argwohn 
betrachtete, den Gelehrten, der sich niemals gelehrt gab, sondern 
zunachst wie ein Wirbelwind verstaubte Programme und bodenlose 
Forderungen wegfegte, um dann selbst, oft mit mehr Leidenschaft 
als Vernunft, eigene Thesen aufzustellen und zu verfechten. Andrer- 
seits an der Universitat war man dankbar, in dem grossen Gelehrten 
zugleich einen anerkannten Politiker zu besitzen, der in diesen Jah- 
ren des Ubergangs nach allen Seiten als Unterhandler genehm war. 
Alles zusammen half dazu, dass nun endlich die Kulturgeschichte als 
Kultursoziologie in neuer, deutscher Auflage die ihr gebiihrende Be- 
achtung und Verbreitung fand. 

Wie weit sich Weber mit seinen politischen Ansichten und Mani- 
festen jetzt auf richtigem Weg befand, wird erst eine spatere Zeit 
beurteilen kénnen. Seine allgemeine Richtung habe ich als «ganz- 
deutsch» bezeichnet, im Gegensatz zum Alldeutschtum der Jugend. 
Aber ich bin mir nicht sicher, ob nur ein Gegensatz vorliegt. Manch- 
mal hatte es den Anschein, dass fiir ihn der deutsche Gesamtstaat, 
dem jetzt seine heisse Sehnsucht galt, dem Bismarckschen Reich 
zum Verwechseln ahnlich sah. Und dass es einmal deutsch war, 
gross- und nicht nur klein- oder preussisch-deutsch zu sein, und gar 
dass auch der Rheinbund eine deutsche Form der Vergangenheit 
gewesen ist, das wollte er gar nicht gern héren. Die Verbissenheit, 
mit der er trotz seines klaren Anti-Marxismus auf einen deutschen 
Gesamtstaat zusteuerte — er hat sich innig gewiinscht, ihn selbst noch 
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zu erleben -, hat ihn jetzt gegen die Vertreter anderer Anschau- 
ungen, das heisst anderer Wege und anderer Fristen, hart und bése 
werden lassen. Den greisen Kanzler hat er tief gehasst, und wieder 
war das ominése Wort «Verrat» sehr leicht zur Stelle, wenn er eine 
ihm missliebige Auffassung charakterisieren wollte. Wenn Diskus- 
sion (statt Dezision) und Toleranz ein Kennzeichen der Demokratie 
ist, dann ist der Sozialdemokrat Weber nicht gerade ein guter Demo- 
krat gewesen. Aber ausser in England, mit seinen guten Formen und 
alten Brauchen, ist dies wohl unvermeidlich, wenn Menschen und 
Parteien allzu lange von der Macht ausgeschlossen bleiben, zu der 
sie sich berufen fiihlen. 

Nicht ganz erklarlich ist, wieso die letzten Biicher, auf die wir 
schon deuteten, iiber die literarische und politische Ebene nicht 
hinausgelangt sind. Als ich 1946 die Drucklegung des Buches Ab- 
schied von der bisherigen Geschichte — Uberwindung des Nihilismus ? nach 
Bern vermittelte, nahm ich wohl an, dass hier wie immer Webers 
Privatsprache eine Massenwirkung des Buches verhindern werde; 
aber trotzdem schien mir eine sensationelle Wirkung schon des 
Titels gewiss, und iiberdies enthalt das Buch ein Kapitel « Nietzsche 
und die Katastrophe» und Abschnitte itiber Dante, Lionardo, 
Shakespeare, die bei aller Eigenwilligkeit solch prachtvolles Zeugnis 
lebendiger Bildung und unverganglichen Humanismus sind, dass 
man die Bewunderung, zumindest die der heutigen A- und Anti- 
humanisten, hatte erwarten kénnen. Aber etwas wirklich Wesent- 
liches hat eigentlich nur der englische Ubersetzer bzw. Herausgeber 
gesagt. Im Englischen heisst das Buch Farewell to European History. 
Wer diese Verschiedenheit der Titel durchdenkt, der erst kann ganz 
ermessen, welch gigantisches Opfer Alfred Webers «Abschied » dar- 
stellt und welcher Abgrund sich hier 6ffnet, wenn nicht gleichzeitig 
eine Briicke in die wesensverschiedene Zukunft geschlagen wird. 

Das hat Alfred Weber selbst noch versucht in seinem letzten grés- 
seren Buch Der dritte oder der vierte Mensch — Vom Sinn des geschichtlichen 
Daseins. Vielleicht geht dieser Versuch iiber Menschenkraft — viel- 
leicht lag es auch so, wie schon oftmals zuvor, dass Weber der Sozio- 
logie, mit letzter Anspannung seiner Wissenschaft, Erkenntnisse ab- 
zuzwingen und mit ihrer Hilfe Blicke in die Zukunft zu werfen suchte, 
die jeder Wissenschaft verschlossen sind. Zu ihrem Gliick. Das Los 
der Propheten verméchte sie nicht zu tragen... Aber gleichviel ob 
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man in diesem Buch eine feste Briicke geschlagen oder nur ein leich- 
tes Seil iiber den Abgrund geworfen findet — der 85jahrige hat hier 
ein Thema gestellt, das weiter reicht und tiefer lotet, als die grosse 
Mehrzahl derer auch nur ahnt, die heute leichten Herzens vom 
neuen Atomzeitalter sprechen. Und gleichzeitig ist in diesem Werk 
mit solcher Urspriinglichkeit zu Tagesfragen Stellung genommen, 
als sprache hier ein Vertreter der jiingsten Generation. Man lese 
etwa den Vortrag « Bauen in dieser Zeit »!*. Gehalten ist er vor der 
Darmstadter Akademie fiir Sprache und Dichtung. Ganz wie in 
seiner Jugend springt der alte Feuerkopf mitten hinein, beginnt mit 
einem aufriittelnden Bekenntnis, gibt dann eine Begriindung und 
zieht schliesslich doch einige Grenzen. So beginnt und bekennt er: 
«Ich halte das moderne Bauen neben der modernen bildenden 
Kunst, vor allem der Malerei, fiir den sichtbarsten, jedem sich auf- 
drangenden Ausdruck der ungeheuren geschichtlichen Daseinsum- 
walzung, in der wir heute stehen.» In gar nicht allzu ferner Zeit 
diirfte diese Erkenntnis Allgemeingut sein. Aber sie ward gesprochen 
zu Beginn der fiinfziger Jahre von einem Greis — nein, von einem 
Mann von 85! 

Ist er auf der Suche nach dem Standort der Zeit nun doch zum 
Ziel gekommen? Ich glaube, sein ganzes Leben und sein ganzes 
Wirken ware missverstanden und es widersprache der eigenen Meta- 
physik, auf die er baute, wenn man diese zentrale Frage mit «Ja» 
beantworten wollte. Das Ende des Lebens ward ihm wie jedem 
Menschen gesetzt. Gewahlt hat er es nicht — er hatte gern noch 
manches Jahr der Wanderung durchlebt und hatte gern noch einen 
langeren Blick in jene neue Zeit getan, die er am Horizont aufsteigen 
sah. Er gebrauchte Spenglers Chiffre des faustischen Menschen nur 
mit Vorsicht. Aber soweit ein Mensch von Fleisch und Blut iiber- 
haupt einem solchen «Idealtyp» entsprechen, ihn darstellen, ihn 
vorleben kann, hat Alfred Weber selbst es getan — mit wachem Sinn 
und gliihendem Herzen, mit scheuer Giite und trotzigem Mut jedem 
geistigen Abenteuer geneigt, aus jeder Nacht des Lebens und der 
Welt furchtlos und ungebrochen nach neuen Ufern spahend und 
nach neuen Sonnen unterwegs. 

Gerade dieses sein Verhalten zu Leben und Tod schafft eine 
Liicke, die sich fiir niemanden ganz schliessen wird, der als Schiiler 
18. a.a.O., S.251 ff. 
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und Freund oder auch nur als gelegentlicher Hérer und Leser ihm 
begegnete. Wo das Leben nach unsern menschlichen Augen als voll- 
endet erscheint, da entschwindet, wer dahin geht, aus unserem Tag, 
um als Bild oder Stern in anderer Ebene neue Gestalt zu gewinnen. 
Alfred Weber mit seinen neunzig Lebensjahren aber schien wie ein 
einsamer Baum zum dauernden Bestand der Natur zu gehG6ren, den 
der Blitz verschont und kein Sturia entwurzelt. Eine geistige Land- 
schaft, deren grosser Zeuge er war, versinkt nun mit ihm in das 
Dunkel der bisherigen Geschichte; doch da er unvollendet blieb, 
wirkt seine schépferische Unruhe und winken alle seine offenen Fra- 
gen in eine ungewisse Zukunft hinein. 


Universitat Basel (Schweiz) EDGAR SALIN 


ZUSAMMENFASSUNG 


Auf der Suche nach dem Standort der Zeit — unter diesem Motto sucht der Ver- 
fasser die einheitliche Linie in Leben und Werk von Alfred Weber zu zeichnen, 
der im Alter von fast 90 Jahren in Heidelberg gestorben ist. Er zeigt, wie diese 
Fragestellung ihn von der Okonomie wegfihrt, die ihm die Lehre vom Standort 
der Industrien in der Periode des Hochkapitalismus zu danken hat, wohl den 
bedeutendsten deutschsprachigen Beitrag zur Theorie im ersten Jahrzehnt dieses 
Jahrhunderts. Es ist die gleiche Fragestellung, die innerhalb der Soziologie den 
Schriften Webers ihren einmaligen, persénlichen Charakter gibt und ihn generell 
die «synoptische Soziologie», insbesondere als Kultursoziologie, entwickeln lasst. 
Schliesslich ist sie es auch, die Webers politische Wandlungen begriindet. Dank 
ihr ist er bis zum Ende seines Lebens einer der wirkungsvollsten akademischen 
Lehrer, dessen Urteil noch in den allerjiingsten Phasen der deutschen Tages- 
politik weitreichendes Gewicht besass. Neben seinem friiher verstorbenen Bruder 
Max Weber gehort daher Alfred Weber zu den wenigen Vertretern jener deut- 
schen Generation, deren Mannesalter in die Jahre vor dem Ersten Weltkrieg 
fallt, welche iiber die Grenzen ihrer Wissenschaft und ihrer Nation hinaus eine 
nachhaltige Wirkung erzielt und eine neue Generation mitgeformt haben. 


SUMMARY 


In Search of the Position of our Age. In search of the position of our age... With this 
motto the writer seeks to trace the single, undeviating line running through the 
life and work of Alfred Weber, who has died in Heidelberg at the age of almost 
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ninety years. He shows how this line of enquiry leads Weber away from the 
field of economics, which owes to him the doctrine of the location of industries in 
the 19th century capitalism—probably the most important contribution offered 
in the German language to economic theory in the first decade of this century. It 
is the posing of the same question that, in the context of sociology, gives Weber’s 
writings their unique personal character and enables him, in a general way, to 
evolve “‘synoptic sociology’’, especially as a “‘sociology of civilisation’’. Ultima- 
tely, too, it is the source of Weber’s political conversions. Thanks to it, he remained, 
until the end of his life, one of the most influential academic teachers, whose 
judgement carried great weight in many ramifications of the most recent phases 
of Germany’s day-to-day politics. Along with his brother, the late Max Weber, 
Alfred Weber may thus be numbered among the few representatives of that 
generation of Germans, grown to manhood before the first world war, who have 
achieved a lasting effect beyond the frontiers of their own branch of study and 
their own nation, and have helped to mould a new generation. 


RESUME 


A la recherche des coordonnées du temps. A la recherche des coordonnées du temps — c’est 
par ce théme que l’auteur entend expliquer la ligne directrice dans l’ceuvre 
d’Alfred Weber, décédé a Heidelberg a l’Age de go ans. L’auteur montre comment 
cette fagon d’envisager les problémes améne Weber 4 délaisser |’économie 
politique qui lui doit pourtant la théorie de la localisation industrielle au stade du 
plein épanouissement du capitalisme, l’apport le plus important sans doute fourni 
a la théorie économique par un auteur de langue allemande au cours de la pre- 
miére décade du siécle. C’est la méme optique qui, dans le domaine de la sociologie, 
confére son caractére unique et personnel a l’ceuvre de Weber et qui a conduit 
celui-ci 4 élaborer sa «sociologie synoptique», congue en particulier comme une 
sociologie des civilisations. C’est encore cette optique qui explique les variations 
politiques de Weber. Grace a elle, enfin, Weber est resté jusqu’au terme de sa vie 
l’un des maitres les plus efficaces, dont le jugement a conservé un poids sensible 
jusque dans les phases les plus récentes de la politique courante en Allemagne. 
Aussi Alfred Weber compte-t-il, avec son frére Max Weber qui I’a précédé dans 
la mort, parmi les rares représentants de sa génération — cette génération alle- 
mande parvenue a |’Age d’>homme avant la premiére guerre mondiale — qui aient 
su obtenir, au-dela des frontiéres de leur spécialité et de leur pays, une influence 
durable et qui aient su contribuer 4 former une génération nouvelle. 
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PROFESSOR SHACKLE 
ON ECONOMIC METHODOLOGY 


In the last hundred years economic theory has first and foremost 
developed as the result of impulses given by five thinkers: Jevons, 
Walras, Pareto, Marshall, and Keynes. Three of these path-breaking 
economists were English. Bearing in mind the fact that a new eco- 
nomic theory often implies the discovery of a new method, a new 
methodological or epistemological approach, one would expect many 
English contributions to problems of method and methodological 
analysis of assumptions and abstractions. Nevertheless, it is hard to 
recall more than one English book of this kind from the date of 
publication of Marshall’s Principles to the Second World War’. This 
fact again tends to demonstrate that Marshall’s classicism and 
Keynes’ neo-classicism moved within the framework of the “‘natural 
order’, using a static approach to an atomistic world composed of 
“economic men”’, in which macro-economics is reached by a simple 
aggregation of micro-economic laws. When such a framework is 
accepted a priori, there is not much room for methodological enquiry, 
“economic theory”’ being a closed logical system of conceptual defi- 
nitions and relations. 

Against such a background the small but concentrated and 
thought-provoking book on Time in Economics* recently published by 
Professor G. L.S. Shackle can be regarded as a work of importance, 
which in England may herald the end of Keynesian analysis and 
the beginning of another line of approach to economic methodology. 
Professor Shackle had his starting-point within the orbit of Lord 
Keynes’ General Theory; as a discussion of expectations, his first book, 
Expectations, Investment and Income (1938), represented, for the most 
part, a broadened application of the Keynesian multiplier concept 
to business cycle theory. In Expectations in Economics (1949) Shackle 
introduced the concept of “potential surprise”, with which the 
author’s name is now inseparably associated; this perhaps has the 


1. T. W. Hutcuinson, The Significance and Basic Postulates of Economic Theory, 
London 1938. 

2. Vol. 1 of the “‘ Professor F. de Vries Stichting Lectures’’, North-Holland 
Publishing Company, Amsterdam 1957. 
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disadvantage of obscuring his recent and—according to my view— 
more interesting remarks on the fundamental basis of modern eco- 
nomics. In Uncertainty in Economics (1955) the aspects of expectations 
dealt with in the previous book are treated more fully, but in Time 
in Economics, the subject of this paper, Shackle has reached a topic 
of great methodological importance. 

I will begin my review with an account of the main ideas on time, 
expectations, uncertainty, decisions and dynamic economics, based 
on the summary; throughout this statement I shall use the author’s 
own words—they can scarcely be improved as to lucidness but pos- 
sibly as to the order of presentation. In this first section I shall 
merely make an extract and rearrange the order so as to give a 
comprehensive digest. This methodological approach will then be 
discussed in some of its implications (Section m). Next [ shall discuss 
the author’s ideas about dynamic mechanisms and the limitations 
of economic theory (Sections m and tv). In conclusion, I propose 
to state three principles, which are brought into contact with 
Shackle’s radical but not yet fully developed criticism of economic 
analysis (Section v). 


I 


“For the individual mind only one moment is actual, the moment- 
in-being, the present. Because economics is concerned with the actions 
and conduct of men, it is concerned with their decisions. But decisions 
take place in the individual mind. It follows that economics must be 
concerned with the essence and nature of the moment-in-being of 
the individual mind. Expectation is the act of imagining things which 
are looked upon as possible. There must in the mind of the decision- 
maker be uncertainty about the outcome of each course of action, but 
a bounded uncertainty. We are not facing mathematical expectation 
which treats long series of trials and establishes the relative frequen- 
cies of various contingencies. Positive confidence in a number of 
rival hypotheses, all equally possible, must be replaced by the idea 
of marginal disbelief. Freedom to decide implies that decisions are 
creative, inspired and therefore unpredictable.” 

This summary gives an extremely condensed précis of the main 
stream of thought, which has to be completed by more discursive 
definitions of the important concepts. 
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-- “Time: To make a decision takes time, it is an event that covers 


‘0- more than a mere point in time. It is a solitary moment-in-being, 
ns rolling along the calendar axis—we cannot be in two distinct mo- 
me ments at once. For the individual human consciousness time is not 
vic a mathematician’s space nor a historian’s panorama, but a moment. 
Inside the moment-in-being duration must be looked upon as a 
ae, | cumulated intensity built up and stored by memory or anticipated 
ed by imagination. 
r’s Expectations are the imagined consequences of acts open to the 
os- decision-maker; they are attached to particular future calendar 
all dates. Hence the consequence must be experiences by imaginative 
a anticipation. The mathematical expectation in so far as the prob- 
be ) abilities it uses are well-founded is a certainty. Essence of the notion 
uss of mathematical expectation is that all contingencies will be realised, 
ns some more frequently, some less frequently. But the decision-maker 
se is concerned with a non-divisible, non-seriable experiment. Prob- 
ith ability tells a man, not what can happen in the experiment he is 
nic concerned with, but what will happen in a totally different ex- 
periment. The decision-maker is an individual not an insurance 
company able to look forward to an indefinitely long series of ‘trials’. 
Uncertainty: The individual mind is not able to construct a unique 
nt picture to the exclusion of all variants—in expectation there is un- 
ons certainty. The word uncertainty suggests an objectively existing 
ons future about which we lack knowledge rather than a void to be filled 
be by new creation. But the decision-maker is faced with uncertainty, 
of | that is the essence of his role. 
ich Decision: Why make decisions? To gain something. The decision- 
on- maker will be attracted towards that action-scheme which gives him 
but the most enjoyment by imaginate anticipation of its possible success. 
ion Decision is the transition between a psychic state in which the in- 
en- dividual is holding in contemplation a number of distinct action- 
- of schemes each of which seems open to him, to a psychic state in which 
dea he has mentally committed himself to one of these schemes. Decision 
are is required when the set of action schemes which present itself will 
never present itself twice. There is hence uniqueness, freedom from 
ain any prospect of repetition of the particular action scheme. There are 
ive two cases of this uniqueness: (1) The decision-requiring situation 


may be of a kind which arises only once (for instance decision of 
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location of a new plant). (2) The decision is logically impossible to 
repeat (for instance adoption of a ‘platform’ of a political party).— 
If a man believes himself to have in his mind a complete range of 
the distinct results of his actions and a range of actions open to him 
with direct relations between action and result, and he can order 
the whole class of results, then his decision is empty; a mere registering 
of a formal solution of a formal problem. But there is not a complete 
list of results, because the decision-maker can create imagined results. 
There is a sudden presence in man’s thoughts of something essentially 
novel, i.e. acts of original creation, inspiration. We can suppose that 
creation is a continuing process, that into each and every moment 
something essentially new can be injected. Freedom of action implies 
creative acts by inspiration. Without inspiration we would have a 
deterministic universe, in which all decisions are empty. Without 
order, i.e. links between actions and their consequences, we would 
have a meaningless universe. Between these extremes lies the real 
world of continuing creation by the instrument of decisions made 
by man. Jf decisions involve essential novelty, prediction of human conduct 
is logically impossible. Moreover there can be no distinction between 
rational and irrational conduct. If in taking a decision a man can 
have no contact with any actuality of the consequences of that 
decision except in his own mind within the same moment-in-being in 
which the decision is taken, then there is no test by which he himself 
or an outside observer can ever say that he made the wrong choice. 

Economic dynamics is connected with the implication of time. The 
timelessness of the solutions of problems in classical physical dynamics 
makes an extraordinary contrast with the problems of how events 
arise in economics. For it abolishes the distinction between past and 
future. There are two meanings of economic dynamics: (1) The 
dynamics which embraces a sequence of moments is constructed by 
an outside observer: this is the objective econometric model of 
limited design. It forms a system of determinate consequences of 
previous states by mechanical combination of aggregates—it deals 
with the sum of the actions of a number of individuals each of whom 
counts equally in the picture. (2) The dynamics which seeks to show 
the internal structure of a single moment. This system is subjective 
and introspective; it is descriptive, not predictive. It will tell us about 
the individual’s immediate decisions and actions, like the description 
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of the poised array of an army before the battle: what must be the 
character and direction of the first assault can be discerned from this 
array but not what will happen next and after that. Even an outside 
observer who is simultaneously informed by every one of the in- 
dividuals composing the whole economic system could not predict 
what would be the next decisions. Hence, economic dynamics cannot 
embrace within a single theory several successive moments of time; 
we are logically confined to the study of each moment singly. By 
assuming free will we preclude ourselves from a predictive dynamics 
of the individual, but it does not preclude us altogether from some 
use of the notion of momentum in public affairs. The ‘free-willed’ 
originative decisions of individuals may be supposed to require some 
time to have an appreciable effect on the apparent course of the 
economy as a whole as seen in the behaviour of large economic 
aggregates. Thus we can perhaps allow ourselves a short-term predic- 
tive dynamics of the economy as a whole.” 


II 


The thoughts condensed in this short abstract give rise to several 
reactions. First, it seems as if the stressing of free-will, of unpredict- 
ability, in principle saps the foundation of rational economics from 
Ricardo to Keynes. It is true that Shackle levels his criticism essen- 
tially against the econometric approach with its mathematical con- 
ception of time and structure; but functional analysis and utilitarian 
psychology (atomistic economic men) characterize both econometric 
and “general’’ theory. It may be that Shackle takes a step towards 
a compromise by accepting short-term prediction owing to the 
momentum of economic change and development; this would 
seemingly conform with Keynes’ short-run approach. But the ab- 
solute subjectivity and uniqueness of decisions and the impossibility 
of testing a choice as to its correctness—which forms the kernel of 
Shackle’s system—severs the connection between the individual’s 
action and its outcome in the economy as a whole, i.e. in macro- 
economics. 

Secondly, when reading the author’s description of the decision- 
maker’s acts of original creation, of inspiration, one gets the strong 
impression that these ideas have been aired before—though not in 


3 
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connection with expectation and uncertainty; this important con- 
junction is new in economic science and it is Shackle’s own invention. 
As to the idea of original creation behind decisions, we find in the 
history of social science doctrines a long series of hypotheses forming 
a definite tradition. The starting-point seems to be the controversy 
between the Austrian school of economics (Menger) and the German 
school of economic history (Schmoller). This methodological debate 
led Windelband and Rickert to formulate their thesis about the 
dichotomy between historical occurrences, which were supposed to 
be unique (“‘einmalig’’), and contingencies within the sphere of 
natural science, which are treated as repetitive phenomena. Shackle 
has in his discussion of economic methodology unconsciously but 
quite legitimately returned to this antinomy. The next step is taken 
by Thorstein Veblen, who is impressed both by the ‘‘Methoden- 
streit’’ about the relation between mathematics and history within 
economic analysis and by the ideas of the American philosopher 
Pierce, who stressed energy and creation. There are passages in 
Shackle’s criticism of economic theory having exactly the same tenor 
as Veblen’s The Place of Science in Modern Civilization (1919); yet it 
is probable that Shackle does not know Veblen—few English eco- 
nomists do. Finally we arrive at Schumpeter’s famous theory of 
economic development, which without any doubt has been in- 
fluenced by Veblen’s Theory of Business Enterprise (1904) and by 


Bergson’s concepts of creative evolution and duration®. It seems to 


3. As to whether Schumpeter’s Theorie der wirtschaftlichen Entwicklung (1911) was 
influenced by Henri Bergson’s L’évolution créatrice (1907) I share the opinion ex- 
pressed by F. Redlich in his paper “‘Unternehmungsforschung und Weltanschau- 
ung”’ in Kyklos 1955, No.3. In Kyklos 1956, p. 100, however, Redlich has added 
a note, in which he refers to a statement by A. Taymans. According to Taymans 
Schumpeter told him that he (Schumpeter) was excited at the resemblance 
between Bergson’s and his own views and that he was going to read Bergson.— 
It may be that Schumpeter had not consciously felt the influence of the ideas about 
“Vélan vital’’, but it is almost impossible to believe that he had not heard about 
Bergson’s book of 1907, Schumpeter’s versatility and general interests covering 
a wider field than those of any contemporary economist. It is well-known that 
Schumpeter always made a point of mentioning all economic theories, in the 
strict sense, which had formed a background for his own constructions; but he 
seems to apply another rule as to other works. He does not for instance mention 
Thorstein Veblen’s The Theory of Economic Enterprise (1904) in spite of the fact 
that this book must have influenced his theory of economic development. 
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me that Shackle—directly or indirectly—must have been influenced 
by Schumpeter or Bergson or both. 

Thirdly, we have to face the psychological implications of Shackle’s 
approach. When “‘the individual mind” is loaded with all the content 
of economic reasoning, and “‘inspiration’”’ and decision become the 
vehicles of change and development, one is tempted to view Shackle’s 
theory as a psychological thesis with possible economic application. 
However, there is in the literature of economics a treatise on the 
relation between man’s mind and the future, which constitutes a 
natural background to Shackle’s argumentation. This is Frank 
Knight’s Risk, Uncertainty and Profit (1921), where the problem has 
neither been translated into mathematical terms and based on 
rigorous but scarcely realistic assumptions’, nor been formalized 
into general, non-specific anticipations in order to transform equi- 
librium-economics into hypothetical “‘dynamics’’. Shackle explicitly 
states that a decision founded on a given preference ordering is 
empty—it is not an “‘inspired’’, not a creative decision at all. This is 
exactly the opposite of the econometric theory of a single decision- 
maker faced with uncertainty’—it must be, because free-will and 
determinism respectively stand for the basic postulates of the two 
theories. Real decision, the centre of the mental process, is in 
Shackle’s theory based on “potential surprise’ or “‘marginal dis- 
belief’’—“‘inspiration”’ is released when this notion lucidly presents 
itself to the intellect. If we accept this as a psychological model of 
the single decision-maker we are, however, confronted with the big 
problem of connecting the decision thus engendered with decisions 
of other single decision-makers and then throwing a bridge between 
all these decisions and their collective outcome. Finally, we cannot 
shirk the main problem of connecting this total outcome with the 
actual structure of the economy as a whole—how it will be trans- 
formed, what cumulative process may arise as a result of the new 
decisions. To put it squarely one may say that Shackle has justly 
critizised the logic of the psychological assumptions of econometric 
as well as of general economic models, which cannot consider real 


4. Cf. KENNETH J. ARROw, ‘‘Alternative Approaches to the Theory of Choice 
in Risk-Taking Situations”, Econometrica, 1951, p.404. 

5. Cf. Tjattinc C. Koopmans, ‘“The Construction of Economic Knowledge’’, 
p-155, in Three Essays on the State of Economic Science, New York 1957. 
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decisions because they are automatically eliminated by the func- 
tional, deterministic form of reasoning, but that by doing this he 
has deprived himself of every tangible link between decisions and 
the whole economic structure—its attributes, its mechanism, and its 
changes. Confronted with the antinomy between a psychologically 
plausible type of free, real decisions and a functional, mechanistic 
and unrealistic theory of relations between changes in the value of 
variables (“decisions”) and their results in the macro-economic 
system, Shackle has opted for a theory that places “individual human 
consciousness” and “non-empty”’ real decisions in the centre; but 
he does not see that by so doing he has shut the door to macro- 
economic theory and perhaps even to micro-economics. His psycho- 
logical theory of decisions is autonomous and hence non-economic, 
because it has no necessary and sufficient references to economic 
relations and processes. I do not say that such connection between 
real decisions and economic change is possible; on the contrary, the 
antinomy between free-willed action and determinate process makes 
such a junction paradoxical. My main objection to Shackle’s ideas 
in Time in Economics is the fact that he does not seem to have grasped 
this paradox as a fundamental question. 


III 


Yet it must be noted that Shackle has seen much more of the anti- 
nomy between decision and functional relationship than those who 
have tried to convert equilibrium economics into dynamic economics 
by adding a concept of formalized (“empty”) anticipations or 
“plans”? to the model. Such a type of theory could perhaps yield 
results, if it were to include comparisons of ex ante and ex post values, 
but that would mean a shift from pure deductive analysis to an 
empirical approach. However, neo-classic economics, seasoned by 
the addition of the concept of anticipations to model sequences, has 
not touched the problem of decisions—the “‘dynamic’”’ element is 
solely attached to time-lags or belated responses of some variables 
in recursive systems. Shackle, on the other hand, really views a new 
creative decision, making for change, as a primary problem, but he 
does not say how the solution of this problem will modify current 
economic theory. He discusses the prevalent dynamic models as 
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“exercises” but it is not clear whether they ought to be superseded 
by other models—including decisions based on “‘potential surprise”’ 
—and, if so, how such models would turn out. 

The following sentences are revealing, as to the author’s critical 
point of view, but much less so, as to his constructive intentions: 
“If we come down on the side of ‘inspired man’ against ‘mechanical 
man’ we must forswear the attempt to construct a self-sufficient 
dynamics. We are at liberty... to trace the evolution through time 
of a system whose successive states are the outcome of no other 
influences than the initially existing state of affairs, but we shall not 
regard such a problem as very interesting unless we include in the 
description or specification of that initial state of affairs, the state of 
expectations of all individuals at that initial date. A ceteris paribus 
dynamics, a pure exercise in deducing the logical consequences of 
a given initial state of a system with given responses and ‘learning 
habits’ is perfectly compatible with a belief in the insufficiency of 
such an exercise as the basis of prediction.’” Most economists assume 
that economic theories have to be regarded as predictions, expressing 
such functional connections as a decrease in variable B, following 
an increase in variable A. If—as Shackle says—theories are not 
predictive they are not theories at all, just formal exercises, which 
could be carried out better in formal logic or mathematics than in 
the domain of economics. 

Nevertheless, Shackle sketches three ‘‘exercises’’ and seems to be 
quite content to treat the problems without going into the effect of 
the special psychological decision model. One exercise treats “the 
momentum of a single investment-scheme’’—the construction of an 
isolated railway. I do not believe that the assumptions of this exercise 
are realistic: “‘one is that whatever price prevails at any stage of 
construction, the promoter believes that throughout all remaining 
stages he will be able to obtain means of production at this price”’ 
(p. 70). It is strange that Shackle accepts this sort of argument from 
conventional modern economics with its isolated action, its “‘periods”’ 
without finite length and its assertion that such simple logical con- 
siderations “can explain a mechanism of cumulative boom of invest- 
ment, output, employment and prices ending in an abrupt collaps”’ 
(p.71). Can this “exercise” really be accepted as an attempt to 
understand the cumulative process? 
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The next exercise is much more interesting. It is concerned with 
the Kahn-Keynesian multiplier and Shackle rightly notes that this 
concept is “‘a mere restatement of the notion of a marginal propensity 
to consume”’ (p. 77). The following sentence is still more illuminating: 
“The multiplier becomes a mere identity and in insisting on its time- 
less, continual, ever-perfect operation Lord Keynes was giving way 
to his Marshallian habits of thought and allowing the mathematician 
in him to opt for the concise elegance of an essentially static method” 
(p. 76)—i.e. he found no need to distinguish between past and future. 
This criticism has already been levelled against the Keynesian multi- 
plier*, but it is gratifying to find it so clearly put by a distinguished 
English economist. Quite correctly Shackle also asserts that saving 
and investment are identical in the long run, but not in the short 
run, i.e. when decisions are made; here lies one of the fundamental 
mistakes of the General Theory. There is no need for introducing the 
notions of “‘ex ante” and “ex post”’ to ascertain this fact—it stands 
out as soon as one accepts an empirical approach and sees through 
the assumption of equilibrium economics. Leaving the Keynesian 
multiplier Shackle rightly accepts the Aftalion model as a first ap- 
proximation in trying to understand the cumulative process: a cumu- 
lative increase of investment is the consequence of the activity of a 
growing number of mutually independent entrepreneurs who are 
stimulated to invest by the effect on prices of their own actions. But 
I question the explanatory power of this simple model. Can it really 
be regarded as ‘“‘a complete business-cycle mechanism able to explain 
the entire sequence of phases of the cycle?” (p.80). Here a number 
of questions present themselves: Do the entrepreneurs really act 
without founding their actions on previous experience? Are there 
not psychological connections between the entrepreneurs during the 
rising phase of the cycle—Schumpeter’s “‘scharenweise Auftreten der 
Unternehmer’’? Is not the decision to invest very often based on 
exogenous facts such as a belief that investment always pays during 
a period of inflation or an idea about a new technical process which 
is thought to belong to the future? The endogenous plans concerning 
costs and prices do not in such a case pull the trigger, i.e. transform 
plans into decision and action—‘“‘potential surprise’’ seems to have 


6. Cf. H.HecEeLanp, The Multiplier Theory, Lund Social Science Studies 9, 
Lund 1954. 
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a double foundation, making the structure of decision much more 
complicated. Just as Shackle’s subjective theory of individual, 
“unique’”’ decisions, influenced by expectations, seems to be uncon- 
nected with real economic changes, so it seems to be insulated from 
the empirically obtained facts of psychological research. The purely 
deductive character of Shackle’s approach must necessarily stand 
out with the utmost acuity when it is applied to business cycles, 
because in that context the relation between the decisions of the 
micro-units and the cumulative macro-process constitutes the very 
kernel of the problem’. 

The third exercise goes into “‘the rate of interest as an inherently 
restless variable” (p.81). Here I will just note that the author speaks 
of the rate of interest as being influenced by ‘“‘two camps holding 
opposite opinions as to its immediately future movements’’; this is 
the setting of the zero-sum two-persons games, which more perti- 
nently describes the structure of the money-market than an expla- 
nation in terms of demand and supply®. 


IV 


In conclusion the author sums up his leading ideas: ‘“‘Setting out 
from a description of our time-world as it presents itself to one who 
clears his mind of the space-analogies that physical science has im- 
posed upon us, I have tried to follow the logic where it led. That it 
has led to a psychic dynamics of intention or potentiality contained 
within the solitary moment-in-being and within the individual 
consciousness, that it has required us to abandon the idea of a de- 
terminate mechanical and predictable universe following a pre- 
destined path, that it has sought to define the kind of world in which 
order, inspiration and decision are non-empty, but instead have a 
plenitude of meaning and reality, will not have been to the taste 
of all my audience”’ (p.88). 

7. Cf. the author’s ‘“The Cumulative Process’, in 25 Essays in Honour of Erik 
Lindahl, Uppsala 1956; ‘“‘De ekonomiska beslutens katalysatorer’’, Ekonomisk 
Tidskrift, 1956, p. 201-218; ‘‘ Shackle’s System and Theories of Business Cycles’’, 
Metroeconomica, 1958/59 (to be published). 

8. Cf. G. NyBLéin, The Problem of Summation in Economic Science. A Methodo- 


logical Study with Applications to Interest, Money, and Cycles, Lund Social Science 
Studies 4, Lund 1951. 
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This summary has an appropriate empirical bias, which points 
to the fact that Professor Shackle is not only a challenging economist 
but also an able statistician with long service in the most important 
government departments. And yet there is in Shackle’s euvre not 
much of the Jevonian urge to put questions to reality and build 
theory on the foundation of observations. He has not yet been able 
to disengage himself in toto from the a priori of neo-classic—Mar-  } 
shallian and Keynesian—economics. However, this fact is stimulat- 
ing, because one has the impression of witnessing a relentless effort 
to break through the veil of equilibrium-economics and its meta- 
physical (and physical) assumptions. 

By saying ‘“‘economics is a branch of the study of man, and it is 
essentially concerned with the nature and process of mind”’ (p.92), 
Shackle seems to view economic theory as a “deductive system by 
which the unfamiliar can be shown to be merely another aspect of 
something that is already familiar’ (p.g1). However, the charac- 
teristics of an economic theory are formulated from a somewhat 
broader point of view: a theory should be “logically impeccable, 
realistic and immediate (simple) (p.g2); here “realistic”? must 
stand for realism based on observation of the economy as a whole, 
not only of “‘the nature and process of mind”. Shackle also mentions 
five qualities which an economic theory should possess in some 
degree: logical rigour, realism, immediacy, inclusiveness, and human 
reference. But it seems to me that “realism” includes the three 
following qualities. ) 

“The grandest... example of heroic abstraction, of this preferring | 
of rigour to realism and of inclusiveness to immediacy, is the Walras- 
Pareto type of general static equilibrium system in modern form” 
(p.93). But this system leaves out: (1) Time and everything that 
belongs to time expectation and uncertainty, change and growth, 
invention and innovation; (2) Money and everything that goes with 
it such as liquidity-preference, the stock market, half at least of the 
theory of investment, interest-phenomena; (3) Unemployment and 
the business cycle; (4) Monopolistic competition and consumer 
rivalry. 

Abstraction from time means that one assumes perfect foresight— 
the starting-point of anticipation (“ex ante’’) theory, which is said 
to include “‘change’’ in the general equilibrium system by dis- 
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counting all variations. ““To know in advance what an invention 
will consist of is evidently to make that invention in advance” 
(p.104). Shackle rightly observes that the (Keynesian) theory of 
stagnation was based on the idea that most technical innovations were 
already made: the real world should correspond to the general static 
model with its tendency towards a new equilibrium in the long run. 

“Lack of human reference” is found in the equation of exchange 
(Quantity Theory): the cash balance approach eliminates velocity 
of circulation and indicates cash-holding as “an embodiment of 
men’s desire to avoid making up their minds”’ (p.gg). According to 
my view this means that a theory should have definite subjects, not 
just concepts as acting variables. Shackle is consequently of the 
opinion that “the notion of liquidity preference is Keynes’ biggest 
discovery”’: it is “governed by men’s desires and decisions’’ (p.g9). 

While I fully agree with Professor Shackle about the extreme 
limitations of equilibrium economics I wish, however, to emphasize 
the fact that the Walras model is the central economic theory because 
it pictures general interdependence between factors of production 
and consumption. It is a purely deductive, logical pattern but it has 
inspired empirical research of great importance, such as Tinbergen’s 
statistical explanations of business cycles and Leontief’s input-output 
system, as well as all types of national accounting. Perhaps the scanty 
impact of the theories of anticipations is due to the fact that they 
generally do not reckon with general interdependence, and hence 
treat an indeterminate and uncertain stratum between micro- and 
macro-economics without really explaining either entrepreneurial 
activity or the functioning of total economy. 

To clarify my reaction to this topic I will briefly discuss Shackle’s 
comments on two well-known models constructed by Professor 
Ragnar Frisch. One is the “oscillation mechanism” of 1933, ‘‘in 
which lagged linear functions connecting income, consumption and 
investment produce damped, undamped or explosive oscillations... 
according to the numerical values of two coefficients, and... of the 
accelerator introduced fifty years ago by Aftalion and Bickedike’’. 
Shackle says that “‘the result... is not even a story about homo eco- 
nomicus who, however ‘empty’ his decisions, at least has tastes and 
has acted on them; it is not about homo at all, but about a robot’ 
(p. 103). I can accept this criticism, because Frisch in this case has 
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evolved a theory of social change that presupposes exactly the same 
type of repetitive phenomena in the social sphere as in the domain 
of the natural sciences; there is no difference between past and 
present, the causal analysis of past experiences being identified with 
a prognosis of future events. As a matter of fact the model is from a 
methodological point of view not an explanation but a functional 
model of calculation—the setting produces cycles just as the boiling 
of water produces steam. 

The second Frischian model is the decision model, or budget plan, 
squarely based on Walras’ system of simultaneous equations. Shackle 
does not directly mention this model but his argumentation is 
directed against “‘the lack of applicability to real problems of the 
system of general static equilibrium”. “Its seems doubtful if any 
refinement of statistical or econometric method will ever reliably 
replace the algebraic symbols with numbers: for the basis of this 
quantification would melt away while the numbers were being 
arrived at. The same objection does not apply quite so forcibly to 
Marshallian partial equilibrium methods, for there the construction, 
consisting perhaps of a demand curve and a supply curve, or these 
in combination, is simple enough to enable qualitative inferences... 
No one can imagine a group of civil servants sitting in committee 
with a Walrasian model of the economy as the basis of their discus- 
sions: but it is possible to picture them calling for a blackboard, on 
which one of them proceeds to draw a pair of intersecting demand 
and supply curves and to show the direction of the effect of a proposed 
tax or a supposed change of interest rates”’ (p.g6). My comment will 
be summed up in three points: (1) It is a fact that Norwegian State 
budgeting is carried out yearly on the basis of Frisch’s decision 
model, which in principle is an application to national accounting 
of the Walrasian simultaneous system. The plan budget is based on 
a great mass of empirical facts relating to demand elasticities, pro- 
ductivity ratios, the relation between wages, consumption, saving, 
foreign trade, etc. (2) Marshallian economics refer to micro-units 
and partial relations and therefore can not be used when planning 
the receipts and expenditures of the national budget, which covers 
one-third of the national product. (3) Frisch’s decision model is not 
an explanation, nor the result of causal analysis of past experiences 
in so far as these do not have a direct influence on actual planning. 
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It is a model of calculation, a rational plan of action, formulated as 
a functional system. Hence, one cannot critizise this decision model 
for confounding past and future events; it is facing the future only 
and its prognosis rests on results of specified actions. 

It seems to me that Frisch’s decision model would be of great 
relevance when discussing the implications of Shackle’s ideas about 
decisions and prognosis. In Shackle’s discussion expectations are 
intimately tied to decisions, but only a single individual’s expecta- 
tions and decisions. One may then ask: Is the planning State also 
to be regarded as a single individual, with the important difference 
that it can change the whole economy? Shackle says: “‘Predictability 
of the world’s future history implies predictability of decisions and this 
is either a contradiction in terms or an abolition of the concept of 
decision except in a perfectly empty sense: Predicted man (the 
oscillation mechanism) is less than human, predicting man (the 
State’s decision model) is more than human” (p.105). In this last 
sentence I have inserted the words within the brackets in order to 
make this final assertion clear. 

Looking back over this discussion of Shackle’s thought-provoking 
Time in Economics the present writer feels some hesitation about the 
conclusiveness of the many acute but not wholly co-ordinated ideas 
set forth in this treatise. Now and then the author seems to return 
to the classical edifice, because it is difficult to sever all connections 
equally at every point, but perhaps also because the author’s con- 
structive suggestions do not stand up to his telling critical arguments. 
Perhaps a further step forward could be taken in this review by 
attempting to confront Shackle’s system with some fundamental 
questions stressing the methodological issue: the types of leading 
questions to be put to reality, implicating the structure and the 
relation between micro- and macro-economics. This unavoidably 
implies that I must bring my own methodological premisses to bear 
on Shackle’s enquiry’. 


g. See the author’s Ekonomisk kausalitet, Lund 1936, Ekonomisk Teort I: De 
ekonomiska kalkylerna, Lund 1939, and Ekonomisk Teori II: Kausalanalys av det 
ekonomiska skeendet, Lund 1944. The latter has been translated into French: 
Structures et cycles économiques, Vol. 1-11, Presses Universitaires de France, Paris 
1955-57. Cf. also the author’s “‘Is it Possible to Complete Economic Theories?’’, 
Economia Internazionale, 1957, p.413-21. 
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V 


Before listing and shortly commenting on those three methodological 
principles, we must again question Shackle’s opinion on the relation 
between induction and deduction. Far too little is said in his book 
about this question, which should be mentioned first in a methodo- 
logical analysis; this is really a case of putting first things first. Can 
we learn more about reality if we assume that we know everything 
about this same reality? The partisans of the purely deductive 
method answer in the affirmative—according to them knowledge 
about the economic system is aquired by solving a set of equations 
describing the tastes of every individual and the possible factor com- 
bination of every productive unit. Knowledge is then identified with 
knowledge of logical principles—this economic theory does not consti- 
tute an empirically founded decision model. How does Shackle stand 
on this issue? We have seen that he takes exception of the Walrasian 
system as a descriptive as well as a practical proposition, but we do 
not know how he thinks that theory and observation, logic and data, 
should be amalgamated. And this is the most important lacuna of 
his book. If we knew an answer to that question we could understand 
how he wants to relate the decision unit, the human mind, and the 
object of its decisions, to the micro- and macro-sphere. 

We have underlined the necessity of finding an answer to the 
problem of combining inductive and deductive knowledge; we can 
now formulate this claim by saying that economic theory should be 
based on observations, which also implies that there are no ever- 
valid relevant economic theories and that there is no general theory 
that can be applied to all sorts of economies, i.e. of different institu- 
tional and structural composition. From this we can draw three 
conclusions: 

(1) Methodological dichotomy: Classical and neo-classical theories 
constitute at one and the same time a description of a certain 
(abstract) reality, a functional model as an instrument for action, 
and finally a set of definitions of the different concepts. This uni- 
fication of three different purposes within one and the same setting 
must be superseded by a dichotomy: we have, on the one hand, 
a causal analysis which indicates the dominating groups in the eco- 
nomy under review—1its institutional and structural composition, its 
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cyclical phase—and, on the other hand, a relevant functional model 
for action, which is based on the results obtained by causal analysis. 

(2) The micro-macro-relation: A theory of the total economy should 
not as in neo-classic economics be produced by a generalization of 
micro-economic laws. The problem of summation—meaning the 
relation between the different acting groups—must be accepted, 
though it is much more complex than the econometric problem of 
aggregation. 

(3) The structural problem: If X is a absolutely liberal society, con- 
sisting of equal economic men, and Y is a absolutely centrally plan- 
ned society, we have an X/¥Y-scale on which all real societies may 
be located. The best measure is the percentage of national income 
controlled by the State and other public authorities—in Soviet 
Russia that figure will be near 100, in the actual Western world it 
is about 35, while England in the 1860’s may have registered some- 
thing like 5%, or less. According to a society’s place on the X/Y-scale 
relevant economic theory must reflect the institutional structure. 

None of these principles are touched upon in Shackle’s analysis; 
on all three counts he seems to accept the views of neo-classical 
economics. But this constitutes, though in a more explicit form, the 
same objection as the one introducing this section, i.e. about the 
relation between the inductive and the deductive method. If we 
knew more about Shackle’s opinion on the purpose of economic 
theory, on the links between abstractions and the changing struc- 
tures, on the bearing of micro- on macro-economics, then we should 
perhaps perceive that his analysis is not a restricted psychological 
theory with doubtful economic application but a constructive pro- 
position. 

In any case Professor Shackle’s book is well worth reading. Every 
economist has something to learn from these hundred small-sized 
pages. When it is recalled that Lord Keynes in his General Theory 
devoted one page to all epistemological and methodological problems, 
it is gratifying that post-keynesian economics is thus making a new 
departure. 


Lund University (Sweden) Jouan AKERMAN 
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SUMMARY 


The article starts by presenting a systematic abstract of the central ideas in 
Professor Shackle’s Time in Economics (Amsterdam 1957) which treats ‘‘unique, 
creative, unpredictable decisions made by individuals in the moment-in-being”’. 
The thought-provoking approach would seem to sap the foundations of rational 
economics from Ricardo to Keynes—but the author is hardly fully aware of the 
far-reaching consequences of such a theory. Not only ‘‘economic man’’ but all 
individuals or groups acting on previous experience are eliminated. The stressing 
of the entrepreneur’s unique creation characterized Schumpeter’s theory of 
economic development, inspired by the writings of Thorstein Veblen and of 
Henri Bergson; but Shackle does not refer to these pioneers. The conjunction of 
such lines of thought with the concepts of uncertainty and expectations is, how- 
ever, Shackle’s own contribution. 

Professor Shackle efficiently criticizes both static and dynamic economics but 
he does not suggest other pertinent forms of theory. He has not been able to 
devise a new setting for the problems, but the treatise is stimulating because one 
has the impression of a determined effort to break through the veil of equilibrium- 
economics and its metaphysical (and physical) assumptions. Shackle’s own ap- 
proach is nevertheless purely deductive—there are no bridges between “‘the 
individual’s unique and unpredictable decisions’? and his environment. As a 
matter of fact the theory wholly lacks empirical foundations in the economic as 
well as in the psychological domain. Yet the book touches upon a great many 
fundamental questions, and, when it is remembered that Lord Keynes’ General 
Theory took just one page to treat all epistemological and methodological problems, 
it is quite conceivable that Professor Shackle’s book may imply a new departure 
in post-keynesian economics. 

Finally the author brings his own methodological approach to bear on the 
question at issue, which involves three main points: (1) Methodological dichotomy 
between causal analysis of the actual structure and models of calculation based 
on the results of causal analysis. There are no general theories which can be 
‘‘applied”’ to all institutional and structural patterns. (2) The micro-macro-relation, 
i.e. the relation between the decisions of micro-units and the total macro-economic 
process, has to be faced in spite of its difficulties. (3) The structural problem is the 
main problem of economic change. The primary problem of this kind relates to 
the political structure, i.e. a country’s position on the X/Y scale, where X denotes 
non-existent (0%) and Y total (100%) state control of national income.—The 
three points have all an empirical bias; they start from the assumption that not 
much can be learned about economics if we begin by postulating that in our 
deductions we know everything about the factors, i.e. about society as a whole. 
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ZUSAMMENFASSUNG 


Professor Shackle tiber Methodologie in der Wirtschaftswissenschaft. Der Artikel gibt zu- 
nachst einen systematischen Abriss der Hauptgedanken von Professor Shackle’s 
Time in Economics (Amsterdam 1957). Dieses Buch befasst sich mit «einzigartigen 
(unique), schépferischen, nicht vorhersagbaren Entscheidungen, die von Einzel- 
individuen in einem bestimmten Moment (in the moment-in-being) gerade ge- 
troffen werden». Das zum Nachdenken herausfordernde Vorgehen (approach) 
scheint die Grundlagen der rationalen Okonomie von Ricardo bis Keynes zu 
untergraben — aber der Autor ist sich der weitreichenden Konsequenzen einer 
solchen Theorie kaum voll bewusst. Sie schaltet namlich nicht nur den homo 
oeconomicus aus, sondern alle Individuen und Gruppen, die auf Grund bisheriger 
Erfahrung handeln. Das Charakteristische an Schumpeters Theorie der wirt- 
schaftlichen Entwicklung, die durch die Werke von Thorstein Veblen und Henri 
Bergson inspiriert wurde, ist die Betonung des einzigartigen, schépferischen Han- 
delns des Unternehmers, und Shackle verbindet nun diesen Gedanken mit den 
Begriffen der Ungewissheit und der Erwartungen. 

Professor Shackle kritisiert mit Erfolg sowohl die statische wie die dynamische 
Wirtschaftstheorie, aber er unterlasst es, irgendeine andere Form der Theorie 
vorzuschlagen. Er ist nicht in der Lage, die Probleme neu zu fassen; gleichwohl 
ist das Buch sehr anregend, weil man den Eindruck gewinnt, dass hier mit grosser 
Entschlossenheit versucht wird, die Hiille der Gleichgewichtstheorie und ihrer 
metaphysischen (und physischen) Annahmen durchzustossen. Shackle’s eigenes 
Vorgehen ist jedoch rein deduktiv — es bestehen keine Briicken zwischen «den 
einzigartigen und nicht vorhersagbaren Entscheidungen des Einzelnen» und 
seiner Umwelt. Die Theorie ermangelt in der Tat vollstandig einer empirischen 
Grundlage sowohl in 6konomischer wie auch in psychologischer Hinsicht. Den- 
nock beriihrt das Buch zahlreiche grundlegende Fragen, und wenn man bedenkt, 
dass in der Keynesschen Allgemeinen Theorie den epistemologischen und methodo- 
logischen Fragen nur eine einzige Seite gewidmet wurde, so kann es sehr wohl 
sein, dass Professor Shackle’s Buch den Beginn einer neuen Richtung in der nach- 
Keynesschen Okonomie bedeutet. 

Abschliessend wendet der Autor seine eigene Methode auf die strittige Frage 
an. Das Problem umfasst drei Hauptpunkte: 1. Methodologische Zweiteilung zwi- 
schen Kausalanalyse der tatsachlichen Struktur und den auf den Resultaten der 
Kausalanalyse fussenden Kalkiilmodellen. Es gibt keine allgemeinen Theorien, 
die auf alle institutionellen und strukturellen Verhaltnisse «anwendbar» sind. 
2. Die Mikro-Makro-Beziehung, das heisst die Beziehung zwischen den Entschei- 
dungen der Mikro-Einheiten und dem gesamten makro-ékonomischen Prozess 
muss aufgegriffen werden, trotz der sich bietenden Schwierigkeiten. 3. Das Struk- 
turproblem ist das Hauptproblem wirtschaftlicher Veranderungen. Das primare 
Problem bezieht sich dabei auf die politische Struktur, namlich auf die Situation 
eines Landes auf der X/¥-Skala, wobei X bedeutet, dass der Staat iiber keinen 
Anteil (0%) am Volkseinkommen verfiigt, und Y, dass er das gesamte Volks- 
einkommen (100%) kontrolliert. — Alle drei Punkte sind unter empirischem 
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Blickwinkel mit einem Vorurteil behaftet: sie gehen von der Annahme aus, dass 
fiir die Okonomie nicht viel herausschaut, wenn vorausgesetzt wird, dass wir bei 
unseren Deduktionen iiber die Faktoren, das heisst ber die Gesellschaft als 
Ganzes, alles wissen. 


RESUME 


Le professeur Shackle et le probléme de la méthode en science économique. L’article débute 
par un résumé systématique des idées fondamentales exprimées par le professeur 
Shackle dans Time in Economics (Amsterdam 1957), ouvrage qui traite des «déci- 
sions uniques, créatrices et imprévisibles que prennent les individus au hasard 
du moment présent». Cette approche propre a stimuler la réflexion semblerait 
devoir saper les fondements de l’économie rationnelle telle qu’elle a été congue 
de Ricardo 4 Keynes, mais l’auteur parait ne pas s’étre rendu pleinement compte 
des profondes répercussions que peut avoir une telle théorie. Celle-ci élimine non 
seulement l’homo oeconomicus, mais aussi toutes les entités (individus ou groupes) 
censées baser leurs actes sur l’expérience accumulée. L’accent mis sur l’unicité 
de l’acte créateur de l’entrepreneur constituait la caractéristique de la théorie 
schumpeterienne du développement économique, elle-méme inspirée des travaux 
de Thorstein Veblen et d’Henri Bergson. Mais l’auteur ne se référe pas a ces 
pionniers. L’originalité de Shackle c’est, par contre, d’avoir rapproché cette ligne 
de pensée des concepts d’incertitude et d’expectative. 

Shackle critique efficacement 4 la fois la théorie statique et dynamique, mais 
il ne suggére pas d’autres formules valables. I] n’a pas été en mesure de poser le 
probléme en termes nouveaux, mais son traité est fécond parce qu’il éveille l’im- 
pression d’un effort résolu fait pour pénétrer au-dela des obscurités qui entourent 
les théories de l’équilibre et les hypothéses métaphysiques (ou physiques) sur les- 
quelles elles reposent. L’approche de Shackle reste néanmoins purement déduc- 
tive; aucun pont n’est jeté entre les «décisions uniques et imprévisibles de l’in- 
dividu» et son environnement. A vrai dire, la théorie manque totalement de 
fondements empiriques, aussi bien dans le domaine économique que dans le 
domaine psychologique. Néanmoins, l’ouvrage souléve de nombreuses questions 
fondamentales et, si l’on se rappelle que la Théorie générale de Lord Keynes con- 
sacrait tout juste une page a l’ensemble des problémes épistémologiques et mé- 
thodologiques, il est facilement imaginable que le traité du professeur Shackle 
peut donner un nouveau départ a la science économique post-keynésienne. 

Pour terminer, l’auteur applique sa propre méthode d’analyse 4 la question 
débattue. Trois points principaux sont soulevés: 1. La dichotomie méthodologique 
entre l’analyse causale de la structure effective et les modéles de calcul basés sur 
les résultats de l’analvse causale. Il n’y a pas de théories générales se laissant 
appliquer indifféremment a toutes les formes institutionnelles et 4 toutes les struc- 
tures. 2. La «relation micro-macro», c’est-a-dire le rapport entre les décisions des 
micro-unités et l’ensemble du processus macro-économique, doit étre abordée 
malgré les difficultés qui lui sont inhérentes. 3. Le probléme des structures constitue 
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le probléme essentiel posé par les changements économiques. Le probléme fonda- 

mental, en cette matiére, se rapporte a la structure politique, c’est-a-dire a la 

position d’un pays dans I’échelle X/Y, ot X correspond a l’absence (0%) de 

contréle de |’Etat sur la formation du revenu national et Y au contréle intégral 

{ (100% ). Chacun des trois points est entaché d’un préjugé d’empirisme; on part 
de ’hypothése qu’il n’est guére possible d’approfondir notre connaissance de 
l’économie si nous postulons, dés l’origine, que nos déductions reposent sur une 
connaissance parfaite des divers facteurs, c’est-a-dire de la société dans son 
ensemble. 
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TOWARD COMPARATIVE 
HISTORIOGRAPHY 


BACKGROUND AND PROBLEMS 


Comparative historiography is moving into the focus of interest, at 
least in America, and an early development of this approach to 
historical knowledge is within the realm of probability. At its 1957 
meeting the American Economic History Association devoted a 
whole day to the discussion of comparative studies in economic 
history. Moreover the first issue of a new “international quarterly” 
entitled Comparative Studies in Society and History will appear in the 
course of this year. This periodical, sponsored by various American 
universities, aims at facilitating cooperation in all fields of com- 
parative endeavours, historical studies of that character being spe- 
cifically included, as the title indicates. In view of this situation the 
author decided to develop independently his own ideas on the sub- 
ject and these are here submitted for criticism’. 


I BACKGROUND 


There were two periods in world history in which scholars took a 
specific interest in comparative studies. The one was Greek anti- 
quity; the other, the era of modern scholarship. 


The Comparative Method 
In Classical Antiquity 


In the former period the movement in that direction began with 
Herodotus (ab. 495—ab. 424 B.c.). In his Nine Books of History are to 
be found three passages of interest: 11, 30/31 points toward compara- 
tive geography; 1, 32/33 toward comparative anthropology; and 
Ill, 77-79 toward the comparative study of government. (In the last 

1. The author acknowledges that the inspiration for this essay came from 
various conversations with Professor Sylvia Thrupp, editor of the above new 
periodical. He is also indebted to Professor Arthur H. Cole for valuable sug- 
gestions embodied in this paper. For a summary of the discussion above men- 
tioned, see Journal of Economic History, xvu (1957), p. 596 fF. 
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cited passage Herodotus compared the main types of constitutions.) 
Members of the older generation, who as boys or students read the 
book and remember the historian’s style and the content of his 
presentation, will not expect too much. Yet comparison in the last 
named field soon came to concern Herodotus’s compatriots. Thucy- 
dides (about 460-400 8.c.) compared Athenian and Spartan policies 
(1, 19 and other passages of Book 1 of his Eight Books on the Pelopon- 
nesian War) and under the guidance of Aristotle (384-322 B.c.) re- 
search in what we would call comparative government reached very 
large proportions. He had his students collect and treat 158 con- 
temporary constitutions (the term to be understood rather broadly), 
a collection which is lost, except for the first volume, Aristotle’s 
Politeia. In this work, meant to be the model for the remaining 
volumes of the monumental series, Aristotle made use of the findings 
of his collaborators. Those interested in comparative research should 
peruse books rv—vi of the Politeia; the comparative element, which 
pervades the presentation, will become evident at once. Centuries 
were to elapse before Plutarch (46-125 A.D.) in his Lives, made 
another important attempt in our direction. To be sure, in citing his 
work as we have done according to common practice, we have dis- 
regarded what is most interesting from our point of view; namely, 
the full title which is Vitae Parallelae, awkwardly translated as Parallel 
Lives. Actually Plutarch aimed at comparative biography. Accord- 
ing to his plan, there were to be parallel accounts of one Greek and 
one Roman each of whom played approximately similar roles in 
history, followed by a genuine comparison of the two?. Last but not 
least, comparative jurisprudence can be traced back to classical 
antiquity®. It is hardly necessary to point out that among the four 
who blazed trails toward our goal three were historians. 


In the Era of Romanticism 


It was not historians, however, who took the lead in the second 
period. If I am not mistaken, modern comparative studies began 


2. Iam indebted to Professor WERNER JAEGER who guided me to the preceding 
material. See also his Aristoteles: Grundlegung einer Geschichte seiner Entwicklung, 
Berlin 1923, p. 272 ff. 

3. For details, see WALTHER Hue, ‘‘The History of Comparative Law’’, 
Harvard Law Review, XLv (1931/32), p. 1030/1031. 
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at the turn of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries when the great 
French scientists Vicq d’Azyr (1748-1794) and Geoffrey Saint 
Hilaire (1772-1844) created comparative anatomy. They were 
joined somewhat later by Goethe who took a broad interest in com- 
parative morphology. From those French comparative anatomists 
Karl Ritter (1779-1859) took the clue with which he opened the 
door to comparative geography, although he also referred to Hero- 
dotus (11, 33) as a source of inspiration, i.e., to one of the passages 
which we have already noted. He himself gave credit to Alexander 
von Humboldt (1769-1859) and the renowned geologist Leopold 
von Buch (1774-1853) for having introduced the comparative 
method into geography. Yet, whatever their merit, posterity con- 
siders Ritter’s famous book Die Erdkunde im Verhdltnis zur Natur und 
Geschichte des Menschen, oder allgemeine vergleichende Geographie..., 1 
(Berlin, 1817) as the great achievement by which comparative geo- 
graphy came into existence. It was based on the idea that both the 
geographical forms and the shaping forces could be subjected to 
comparison‘. 

At the time when comparative geography was making its ap- 
pearance in Germany, Franz Bopp (1791-1867) became the founder 
of comparative philology. In 1816, there appeared in Frankfurt his 
first attempt in the new direction, Uber das Conjugationssystem der 
Sanscritsprache in Vergleichung mit jenen der griechischen, lateinischen, per- 
sischen und germanischen Sprache..., while his crowning achievement 
was his Vergleichende Grammattk des Sanscrit, Zend, Griechischen, Lateini- 
schen, Litthauischen, Gotischen und Deutschen (Berlin 1833)>. Again Bopp 
was not without predecessors. Earlier it had been recognized that 
these languages were related to each other; the fact was evident from 
the phonetic similarity of certain words having identical meanings 
in the several languages. But Bopp was the first to prove the rela- 
tionship by comparing the structures and the Gestalt of the languages 
concerned, the former pointing again to comparative anatomy al- 
though, in contrast to Ritter, Bopp does not seem to have confessed 
to such dependence. Bopp pointed out that by comparison of struc- 
tures and Gestalt of related languages not only was their kinship 

4. See p. Vv, 2i, 22, 36. The pertinent sections of this book were reprinted in 


Einleitung zur allgemeinen vergleichenden Geographie und Abhandlungen..., Berlin 1852. 
5. Second edition under a slightly different title: Berlin 1857-1861. 
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provable but that thereby their histories could be reconstructed. 
Here lay, in fact, his great contribution. The recognition of kinship 
was not the result but the starting point of his investigations, and 
the comparative method, as he applied it, brought to light what had 
been hidden before and what might otherwise have remained hidden. 
Just as Alexander von Humboldt played a certain role for compara- 
tive geography, so his brother Wilhelm (1767-1835) was second only 
to Bopp in working in the newly planted vineyard of comparative 
philology, of which comparative grammar is part and parcel®. 

To sum up, in the application of the comparative method, the 
great eighteenth and early nineteenth century pioneers were anato- 
mists, geographers, and philologists. For those interested in building 
up comparative historiography, however, it is worthwhile to note 
the historical bent of both Ritter and Bopp, who were exponents of 
the scholarship of Romanticism. Ritter dealt less with physical than 
with anthropogeography; he himself considered his brand of geo- 
graphy as belonging to the historical sciences in a wider sense, and 
the word “history” appears in the title of his famous and path- 
breaking book. On the other hand, as stated before, it was by making 
comparisons in his field that Bopp was led to write the history of the 
Indo-European languages. 

Modern comparative jurisprudence began in the era of Romanti- 
cism also, but because of the importance of its development in more 
recent times, it will be treated later. 


From 1850 on 


In the 1850's, i.e., after the era of Romanticism had come to an 
end, comparative studies of religions made their appearance. The 
German-born Oxford professor of comparative philology, Friedrich 
Max Miiller (1823-1900), stood at the cradle of this new science. 
He corresponded to Ritter rather than to Bopp, in that he pointed 
forcefully to possibilities and was less successful in working out the 
fundamental problems of this new field. Miiller (incidentally, a dis- 
appointed student of Bopp), who had learned in Paris the knowledge 
of Zend, originally became interested in the comparative study of re- 


6. Biographies of the German scholars mentioned in the preceding para- 
graphs can be found in the Allgemeine Deutsche Biographie. 
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ligions because of his concern with comparative philology. Actually, 
the former study was the outgrowth of his investigations on compara- 
tive mythology (in which, following Jakob Grimm, his friend Adal- 
bert Kuhn [1812-1881] was a pioneer). The philological influence 
on the early development of comparative religions is obvious, but that 
very influence often led Max Miiller astray when sailing the newly 
entered and uncharted seas. His method, however, was irreproach- 
ably comparative. One of his greatest achievements was the monu- 
mental fifty-one-volume series The Sacred Books of the East. This series 
went far in providing material for pertinent research and in a way put 
its initiator and editor at the side of Aristotle. Second only to Miiller’s 
was the role played in the beginning by a Leyden professor, Cornelius 
Petrus Tiele (1830-1902), and a Paris professor, Albert Réville 
(1826-1906)’. At a somewhat later period an incentive to compare 
primitive religions was provided by anthropology. Among several 
writers active in the field only James George Frazer (1854-1941) 
will be mentioned here. His The Golden Bough, a Study in Comparative 
Religion appeared in London first in 1890. 

The earliest lectures on comparative religions were offered by 
Miiller himself in 1870, and some of his numerous publications in 
the field came close to popularizing the new science. Yet the first 
textbooks did not appear before the 1g900’s. The book by Jordan 
(cited in footnote 7) was intended to be a textbook and so was a 
booklet by Thomas Achelis®. But after such auspicious beginnings 
the development came to a stop and recent texts on the history of 
religions, even if they have the word “comparative” in the title, 


7. Epmunp Harpy in ‘‘Zur Geschichte der vergleichenden Religionsfor- 
schung’’, Archiv fiir Religionswissenschaft, 1v (1901), p. 45ff., 97ff., 193 ff., Louts 
Henry JORDAN in Comparative Religion; Its Genesis and its Growth (Edinburgh 1905), 
and H. Pinarp DE LA Bou.LayéE, S.J. in L’étude comparée des religions, essay critique 
(Paris 1922) present the early history of scholarly endeavors in the field. 

Of Max Miiller’s pertinent writings, see Chips from a German Workshop, 2nd ed. 
(London 1868), ‘‘ Introduction”? (1867) and ‘‘Comparative Mythology”’ (1856) 
—both essays are to be found also in other collections of Miiller’s writings—; 
Introduction to the Science of Religion, Four Lectures..., London 1873, translated into 
German under the telling title Einleitung in die vergleichende Religionswissenschaft..., 
end ed., Strassburg 1876; My Autobiography, A Fragment, New York 1901. 

8. Abriss der vergleichenden Religionswissenschaft, 2nd ed., Leipzig 1908, Samm- 
lung Géschen, No. 208. 
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give merely parallel accounts®. The reasons for the lack of progress 
in the field were probably the same that we shall meet when studying 
the early development of comparative government. 

In the decades when the comparative study of religions was getting 
under way, that of comparative government or, as other students 
prefer, comparative politics, was looming over the horizon!®. Com- 
parative studies in this area had been all but impossible as long as 
the Law-of-Nature School dominated the field. To be sure there 
were a few exceptions to the rule, which, however, were important 
for comparative law rather than for comparative politics. Grotius 
(1583-1645) used comparisons to underpin his system of “natural 
law’’; and Giovanni Battista Vico (1668-1744) tried to prove by 
comparison that what he considered “natural law” originated in- 
dependently in every nation™. Finally, in 1748 Montesquieu 
(1689-1755) embodied comparisons in the field of public law in his 
Esprit des Lois, albeit on a somewhat anecdotic level, if this expres- 
sion be permitted. According to Hug comparisons appeared in 
Montesquieu’s book as examples of legislative experience for the 
purpose of inspiring jurisprudence through the broad vision which 
they engender. In the early nineteenth century the victory, at least 
in Germany, of the Historical Rights School threw wide open the 
doors to comparative studies on government, but no immediate 
response to the challenge came forth. 

Not before the second half of the nineteenth century did com- 
parative politics really get under way, and when it did, it was under 
the influence of comparative studies in some of the fields which we 
have already surveyed. It was in 1874 that Edward Augustus Free- 
man (1823-1892), the renowned English historian, who fought 
throughout his life for the idea of ‘“‘the unity of history”, published 
his lectures on Comparative Politics. He attempted a scientific treat- 
ment of political institutions, a treatment “‘of exactly the same kind 
as that which [had] been so successfully applied to language, to 


g. See, for example, Epwin A. Burtt, Man Seeks the Divine: A Study in the 
History and Comparison of Religions, New York 1957, or JOHN B. Noss, Man’s 
Religions, New York 1949. 

10. I am indebted to Professor S. H. Beer for an inspiring conversation which 
put me on the right track. 
11. Hua, op. cit., p. 1045 ff. 
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mythology, and to the progress of culture’’, i.e., anthropology. Thus 
the pertinent influence lines would have been made evident beyond 
a shadow of doubt, even if Freeman had not acknowledged, as he 
did, his indebtedness to Max Miiller, the pioneer in comparative 
religions, and to Edward B. Tylor, whom we will soon meet as one 
of the founders of comparative anthropology. Incidentally, Sir Henry 
Maine was mentioned in this connection too, a fact which is equally 
telling, because Maine was besides Freeman and Bagehot another 
English scholar who helped to pave the way toward modern com- 
parative studies!*. Specifically, Freeman tried to show by way of 
comparison that “‘Greeks, Italians, and Teutons [had] a large 
common stock of [political] institutions... whose likeness [could not] 
otherwise be accounted for than by the supposition of their common 
primitive origin”’. The blight of late nineteenth-century descriptive 
empiricism and the spirit of specialization was to kill the bud before 
it had time to blossom, for fruitful comparison demands broad con- 
ceptualization and a theoretical framework as well as distrust of the 
‘*blessings”’ of disintegrating specialization. 

Dissatisfaction as to the progress of political science has recently 
led to a systematic revival of interest in comparative politics. To be 
sure, the achievements are not yet outstanding. Even the best modern 
textbooks in the field present parallel accounts rather than a genu- 
inely comparative treatment of political institutions (comparative 
political anatomy) and even less so of political processes (compara- 
tive political physiology). But in more or less numerous passages the 
best of them point in the right direction. On the other hand, the 
methodological questions involved in comparative studies of any 
kind have been worked out here with great refinement and sophisti- 
cation, and the would-be comparative historian may well study 
these efforts carefully in order to avoid unnecessary detours, es- 
pecially since comparative politics works largely with historical 
material?8, 

12. EDwARD AuGustus FREEMAN, Comparative Politics, Six Lectures... with The 


Unity of History, the Bede Lecture..., New York 1874, Introduction, Chap. 1, and 
p. 304ff.; Roy C. Macripis, The Study of Comparative Government, Garden City 


1955, P- 3- 

13. Kart LOEWENSTEIN, “‘Report on the Research Panel on Comparative 
Government”’, American Political Science Quarterly, xxv (1944), p. 540ff.; ‘‘Re- 
search in Comparative Politics’’, ibid., xLvm (1953), p. 641 ff.; PENDLETON HER- 
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Closely related to comparative politics is comparative juris- 
prudence and, when discussing Grotius, Vico, and Montesquieu 
above, we came close to overstepping the borderline!*. Under the 
name of “comparative law”’ there appear several types of studies: 
(1) comparisons of different legal systems on a descriptive level in 
order to find likenesses and dissimilarities; (2) comparisons of legal 
institutions on a topical and analytical level; (3) the investigation 
of influence lines between various legal systems; (4) the comparison 
of the several stages in the development of various legal systems; and 
(5) evolutionary studies of specific legal institutions or of legal 
systems as such!°. 

Modern comparative jurisprudence began in the era of Romanti- 
cism, i.e., at the time when comparative geography and compara- 
tive philology were making their appearance also and it grew out 
of three different roots. The first was early nineteenth-century 
German philosophy, whose broad vision was brought to bear on 
German jurisprudence by the so-called metaphysical jurists. Anselm 


RING, “‘On the Study of Government’’, ibid., xLvm (1953), p. 966/967; Studi 
Politici, ut (1954), No. 1 (containing the papers presented at the round table 
conference held at Florence, Italy, in April 1954 on teaching and research in 
comparative government); Roy C. Macripis, ‘‘Comparative Politics; Methods 
and Research”’, Items, v1 (1952), p. 45ff.; GABRrEL A. ALMonpD, “‘Research in 
Comparative Politics; Plans of a New Council Committee”’, ibid., vit (1954), 
p. 1 ff. 

14. The excellent article by Hug has been cited before in footnote 3 and 
must be consulted for details of the historical development of this area. I am 
indebted to Dr. Kurt Nadelmann for advice and to Mr. Philip A. Putnam, 
Assistant Librarian, Harvard Law School Library, for advice and assistance. 

15. Incomparison with this modern program taken from Hug (op. cit., p. 1027), 
that of FRANz BERNHOEFT of 1878 is of interest. According to this Rostock pro- 
fessor, once a leader in the field, comparative jurisprudence was the investigation 
of how nations of the same descent developed independently their inheritence 
of legal institutions; how nations took over legal institutions from other nations 
and developed them according to their own needs; how the legal systems of the 
various nations developed along parallel lines under the influence of common 
“laws” of development; ‘‘ Uber Zweck und Mittel der vergleichenden Rechts- 
wissenschaft”’ in (1), 1, p. 36. In 1895 the same author made a distinction be- 
tween the ethnological, historical, and topical (‘‘dogmatic’’) methods of com- 
parative jurisprudence. See ‘‘ Unser Zweck’’ in (3), 1, p. 1. (In this and later 
footnotes the figures in parentheses refer to those assigned in footnote 24 to the 
various periodicals in the field of comparative jurisprudence.) 
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von Feuerbach (1775-1833), a Kantian and a great teacher of 
criminal law, was the first to conceive of a science of comparative 
law, while Eduard Gans (1798-1839), a Hegelian, considered the 
legal history of any country as a stage in the universal legal develop- 
ment, an outlook which demanded the application of the compara- 
tive method. His Das Erbrecht in weltgeschichtlicher Entwicklung, Eine 
Abhandlung zur Universalrechtsgeschichte, 4 vols. (Berlin 1824-1835), is 
a classic in the field. It is telling that the earliest great success in 
the new area was attained by the topical treatment of a legal insti- 
tution!®, This braach of comparative jurisprudence withered along 
with the decline of philosophical interest in the mid-century. 

The second root of comparative jurisprudence was the practical 
interest in the solution of legal problems; and such problems arose 
widely. This was the case at a rather early date in the United States 
when a mere reception of English common law by the young nation 
proved impossible. That law had to be adapted to fit the scene of 
a new country. The great American judges and teachers of law, 
Chancellor James Kent (1763-1847) and Joseph Story (1799-1845), 
led the way. They used comparison with Roman Law and the 
writings of Continental jurists to buttress the rules and doctrines of 
Common Law!’. Kent’s Commentaries on American Law (New York, 
1826-1833) and Story’s Commentaries on Conflict of Laws, Foreign and 
Domestic... (Boston 1834) were the path-breaking American publi- 
cations. Yet by the middle of the century American interest in com- 
parative law was diminishing; by the time of the Civil War it had 
vanished. At a later stage of the American development it reappeared 
and comparisons were used in the teaching and exposition of and 
for systematising American Common Law. 

In the meantime the needs of the day had also led to a growth of 
comparative law on the European Continent. In Southwestern and 
Western Germany the adoption of the Code Napoléon led to com- 
parisons with older local and Roman law. Karl Salomo Zachariae 
von Lingenthal (1790-1843) was an exponent of the movement, and 


16. The same method was used by Joser UNGER (1828-1913) in his book 
Die Ehe in ihrer welthistorischen Entwicklung..., Wien 1850. 

17. Roscoe Pounp, ‘‘Comparative Law in the Formation of the American 
Common Law’”’, Actorum Academiae Universalis Jurisprudentiae Comparativae, t (1928), 
p. 183 and 191. 
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even more so was Carl Joseph Anton von Mittermaier (1787-1867), 
a student of Feuerbach and professor of criminal law in Heidelberg. 
These two founded the first pertinent periodical, the Kritische Zeit- 
schrift fiir Rechtswissenschaft und Gesetzgebung des Auslandes, which lasted 
from 1829 to 1856. The rise of Positivism by the mid-century put an 
end to these endeavors by a small group of far-seeing German jurists. 

The story was not very different in France. While the Code 
Napoléon was conceived in a rationalistic and unhistorical spirit, 
the reaction followed rather soon. Interest in comparative law was 
aroused and promoted especially by the efforts of a student of Gans, 
Eugéne Lerminier (1803—1857), professor of comparative legal his- 
tory at the Collége de France. His main work in our area was Cours 
d'histoire des législations comparées... (Paris 1837). Moreover in 1834 
Jean J.G. Foelix (1791-1853) founded the Revue Etrangére et Frangaise 
de Législation which under different names was published until 1850 
and corresponded to the contemporaneous German periodical men- 
tioned above. Tellingly both were discontinued at about the same 
time. Moreover France brought forth in those years collections of 
foreign codes. They were published by Victor Foucher (1802-1866) 
under various titles and by Anthoine de Saint-Joseph (1794-1833), 
whose books appeared in the 1840’s under titles beginning with the 
word Concordance. The last named publications remind us, of course, 
of Aristotle’s and Max Miiller’s collections. Moreover the historical 
bent of some of the early exponents of comparative jurisprudence 
(Feuerbach, Gans, Unger, Lerminier) is noteworthy from our point 
of view. Again it was the rise of Positivism, as well as the indifference 
of French lawyers, which put an end to the promising French efforts. 

Finally in England Lord Mansfield, Chief Justice of the King’s 
Bench from 1757 on, made an enlightened use of Comparative Law. 
Wider interest was the consequence of the reform movement of 
which Jeremy Bentham (1748-1832) was an exponent, and it also 
arose from the fact that the Privy Council as an appellate court had 
to administer foreign law, the content of which therefore had to be 
brought to the attention of the legal profession. William Burge 
(1787-1849) tried to accomplish this by his Commentaries on Colonial 
and Foreign Laws generally... (London 1858). Moreover merchants 
needed better information on foreign commercial law, and Leone 
Levi (1821-1888) took the lead in this respect by his Commercial Law, 
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its Principles and Administrations... (London 1850-1852). He hoped 
that comparison would lead to unification!®. 

Summing up we note that in the first half of the nineteenth 
century practical interest in comparative jurisprudence led less to 
analysis than to collections of material usable by and basic for com- 
parative jurisprudence. 

Comparative jurisprudence was to sink its third root when it 
came under the influence of comparative anthropology to be dis- 
cussed shortly. This brand of comparative jurisprudence was actually 
created by the efforts of Johann Jacob Bachofen (1815-1887) and 
Sir Henry Maine (1822-1888)!*. Joseph Kohler, the great Berlin 
law professor, was much interested in the field, assigning to it a task 
similar to that of comparative philology, namely, exploring the path 
of legal development from its primitive beginnings to the stage when 
it became documented legal history. The reader is referred to a 
history of “legal anthropology” recently sketched*®. Since the 
sketch, however, disregards the work of the Bremen jurist, Albert 
Hermann Post (1839-1895), a few words must be said about it here. 
Not only was Post influenced by comparative anthropology, but 
also by comparative philology and the comparative study of religions. 
He was less interested in the discovery of differences between legal 
systems than in that of similarities which he assigned to the basic 
uniformity of human nature. The confrontation of similar legal 
customs and institutions was to reveal common causes and lead to 
a refined philosophy of law. But since his presentation was merely 
factual, he did not travel far toward his goal, although in his last 


18. Outstanding English works in comparative jurisprudence, dating from 
the second half of the nineteenth century are SHELDON Amos’s books A Comparative 
Study of Laws in Force for the Prohibition... of Vice..., London 1877, and The History 
and Principles of Civil Law of Rome, an Aid to the Study of Scientific and Comparative 
Jurisprudence, London 1883. As an example from the twentieth century one may 
mention W. W. BucKLAND and ARNOLD McNair, Roman Law and Common Law, 
A Comparison in Outline, Cambridge, England, 1936. 

19. BACHOFEN’s pioneering work is Das Mutterrecht, Stuttgart 1861, MAtne’s: 
Ancient Law: Its Connection with the Early History of Society, London 1861, and 
Village Communities in the East and West, London 1871. 

20. CHARLES SuMNER LosinciER, “The Beginnings of Law: A Summary of 
Results in Legal Anthropology’”’, in American Bar Association, Comparative Law 
Bureau, Bulletin for 1933. 
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book he couched his findings in general terms and relegated the 
factual statements, needed for comparison, to the copious footnotes”!. 

In the twentieth century Leonhard Adam (b.1891), a former 
German, now active in Australia, was a leading exponent of the 
anthropological branch of comparative jurisprudence” in which 
there is also a good deal of interest in America. In the 1910’s Albert 
Kocourek and John H.Wigmore?* published a series of source 
material, comparable to those mentioned in other fields, viz., The 
Evolution of Law, 3 vols., 1915-1918. A more recent American 
achievement in the field is the book by Llewellyn, Karl Nickerson, 
and E. Adamson Hoebel, The Cheyenne Way, Conflict and Case Law 
in Primitive Jurisprudence (Norman 1941). 

The last remarks have already brought us to the late nineteenth 
and early twentieth centuries. As a matter of fact, after the mid- 
century eclipse interest in comparative jurisprudence reappeared in 
the last third of the nineteenth century, when several periodicals 
were founded to cultivate the field. Today a respectable number are 
doing the same**, because the shrinking of the world in consequence 


21. Of Post’s works see Die Anfange des Staats- und Rechtslebens, Ein Beitrag zu 
einer allgemeinen vergleichenden Staats- und Rechtsgeschichte, Oldenburg 1878, p. 1-3 
and 6; Bausteine fiir eine allgemeine Rechtswissenschaft auf vergleichend-ethnologischer 
Basis, 2 vols., Oldenburg 1880/1881, p. 8ff., especially p. 12, 13 and 18; Grund- 
riss der ethnologischen Jurisprudenz, 2 vols., Oldenburg-Leipzig, 1894/1895. 

22. Leitschrift fiir vergleichende Rechtswissenschaft, LIX (1957), p. 1 ff. 

23. WicmorE (1863-1943) was a leading American exponent of comparative 
jurisprudence. His book A Panorama of the World’s Legal Systems, 3 vols., St. Paul (?) 
1928, is typical of a parallel account; it is a popular book. 

24. (1) Bulletin de la Société de Législation Comparée, t (1869-1872), LXx1 (1947/48) ; 
(2) Zeitschrift fiir vergleichende Rechtswissenschaft, 1 (1878), Lx (1957); (3) Fahrbuch 
der Internationalen Vereinigung fiir vergleichende Rechtswissenschaft und Volkswirtschafts- 
lehre, 11x (1895-1912); (4) Journal of Comparative Legislation and International Law 
(London), 1 (1896)—9rd series, xxx (1951); (5) Blatter fiir vergleickende Rechts- 
wissenschaft und Volkswirtschaftslehre, 1 (1906), x1x (1925/26); (6) Revue de I’ Institut 
de Droit Comparé, 1 (1908), later published under the title Revue de Droit International 
et de Droit Comparé, xxxtv (1957); (7) American Bar Association, Comparative 
Law Bureau, Annual Bulletin, 7 vols., 1908-1914; (8) Actorum Academiae Universalis 
Jurisprudentiae Comparativae, 3 vols., 1928, 1934/35, 19533 (9) The International and 
Comparative Law Quarterly, 1 (1952), developed out of a merger of (4) with the 
International Law Quarterly; (10) The American Journal of Comparative Law, 1 (1952). 
To be sure, only a limited number of the papers published in these periodicals 
were genuinely comparative studies. 
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of better communication and transportation has led to mutual inter- 
dependence of highly developed and underdeveloped countries. The 
atomic age is posing entirely new problems to the law-maker and 
to the jurist, problems the solution of which also requires the ap- 
plication of the comparative method*. 

Turning now to comparative anthropology, mentioned so far only 
in passing, we must once more begin by the middle of the nineteenth 
century”®, Yet in so doing we do not consider it our task to weigh 
the moot question about the main-spring incentives back of the 
achievement. The dependence on earlier comparative studies in 
other fields was probably very limited, although comparative 
mythology is mentioned as having influenced the efforts of Edward 
Barnett Tylor, of whom more will be said later?’. It appears certain 
that the new science grew from an all but stupendous influx of in- 
formation on backward populations and their civilizations, when 
they were brought into contact with the white world through scien- 
tific travel and colonization. The welter of material had to be 
organised and classified, and comparison offered itself as a suitable 
method which also served in the verification of questionable material. 
Whatever the critical scholar of the 1950’s may think of the ultimate 
result of the pertinent endeavors, from the strictly methodological 
point of view comparative anthropology had the great advantage 
that its efforts pivoted around a theoretical model and a question 
of general character. The former, although not recognized as such, 
was the Darwin-Spencer idea of evolution; the latter was the problem 
of whether uniformities in beliefs, customs, institutions, etc., found 
in different parts of the world, were due to diffusion or to independent 
creation. Thus a frame was provided for fruitful comparisons on a 
higher level than, say, in the contemporaneous study of comparative 


25. Roscor Pounp, “‘Introduction”’ and idem, ‘‘Comparative Law in Space 
and Time”, The American Journal of Comparative Law, 1 (1952), p. 1 ff., and Iv 
(1955), p- 70ff., respectively. 

26. Professor Cora Dubois has been good enough to advise me, especially as 
to the literature to be consulted. 

27. In contrast, Professor ERwin H. ACKERKNECHT thinks that comparative 
anthropology originated under the influence of comparative anatomy and that this 
influence can hardly be overestimated; see his ‘On the Comparative Method 
in Anthropology” in Method and Perspective in Anthropology, Robert F. Spencer, 
ed., Minneapolis 1954, passim. 
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politics. On the other hand, the downfall of Spencer’s philosophy 
resulted also in a decreasing interest in comparative anthropological 
studies. 

The evolution of comparative anthropology can be studied by 
perusing the works of the great pioneers in the field, against the 
background of Theodor Waitz’s Anthropologie der Naturvilker, 6 vols. 
(Leipzig 1859-1872), and Sir John Lubbock’s The Origin of Civiliza- 
tion and the Primitive Condition of Man (London 1870), books which 
presented an earlier stage in the development of the field. In Germany 
it was Adolf Bastian (1826-1905); in England, Edward B. Tylor 
(1832-1917); and in America, Lewis H. Morgan (1818-1881), who 
were in the vanguard. Sometimes the mere titles of their books are 
telling.”® 

Before concluding our survey, we must point to the introduction 
of the comparative method into economics. Sylvia Thrupp has 
drawn attention to earlier mid-nineteenth-century attempts to use 
it?®, but only after World War 1, when economic systems other than 
capitalism proved workable, did they become widespread. Today 
courses on “‘comparative economic systems” are common fare, but 
the textbooks used contain mainly parallel accounts with little con- 
frontation of the material. Well advanced toward the goal of genuine 
comparison is George N. Halm’s book Economic Systems: A Com- 


28. Apo.r BastIANn, Beitraége zur vergleichenden Psychologie: Die Seele und ihre Er- 
scheinungsweisen in der Ethnographie, Berlin 1868; Epwarp B. Tyior, Researches 
into the Early History of Mankind and the Development of Civilization, 2nd ed., London 
1870, and Primitive Culture, 2 vols., London 1871; Lewis H. Morcan, Ancient 
Society or Researches on the Lines of Human Progress from Savagery through Barbarism 
to Civilization, New York 1877. On Tylor, see the paper by ANDREW LANG in 
Anthropological Essays presented to Edward Barnett Tylor in Honor of the 75th Birthday..., 
Oxford 1907. Very characteristic is a minor German publication: RicHARD 
ANDREE, Ethnographische Parallelen und Vergleiche, Stuttgart 1878, and the new 
series, Leipzig 1889. 

29. The paper has been published in the Journal of Economic History, xv (1957), 
p.554f., under the title “The Role of Comparison in the Development of Eco- 
noniic Theory’’. 

‘the periodicals mentioned in footnote 24 under Nos. (3) and (5) promised 
papers in the field of comparative economics. Yet a quick perusal showed only 
one which can be so classified, namely, RICHARD VAN DER Borcut, ‘Uber 
hollandische Notenbank-Politik im Vergleich zur englischen und deutschen”? in 
(3), m1 (1897). 
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parative Analysis (New York 1951). He emphasizes structural analysis 
in combination with the problem approach, a fruitful combination*®, 

It has been pointed out in detail that throughout the nineteenth 
century comparative studies not only were in the air but were actually 
being pushed forward. A decline of interest in the method at one 
time in one, at another time in another field, and a later revival can 
be noted almost everywhere. It should have become equally clear 
that the exponents of comparative studies in the various fields were 
more or less close to historiography and, as a matter of fact, very 
close in some cases. Anthropology, for example, was defined by 
Franz Boas as the “‘history of human society”’. 


II. PROBLEMS 


Reasons for the Delayed Adoption of the Comparative Method 
in Historiography 


Under these circumstances it is rather surprising that comparison 
as a tool made such little headway in historical research proper*. 
Yet the fact can be explained on three levels: (1) by the development 
which historiography had reached in the era of Romanticism when 
comparative studies came to the fore in other fields; (2) by philo- 
sophical, and (3) by methodological reasons. 

(1) Comparison leads to a specific kind of synthesis, and synthesis 
in any field is possible only if a satisfactory monographic basis is 
available therefor; or, to put it differently, if there is reliable 
material to compare. This statement implies that comparison can, 
and actually could, become a major tool in historiography only at 
an advanced stage of this field of scholarly endeavor. While in the 
age of Romanticism, that is to say, in the first half of the nineteenth 
century the time was ripe to conceive the idea of comparison in history, 
historiography had actually not developed further than narrating 


30. See also the more recent book by ARTHUR R. Burns, Comparative Eco- 
nomic Organization, New York 1955. 

31. An early suggestion of comparative historiography is in JORDAN, op. cit., 
p. 37/38. He thinks of ‘‘comparative chronology”? and of what we would call 
a synoptic presentation of world history. 
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the saga of world history (den Mythos der Weltgeschichte), as Ranke 
expressed it. The basic facts of history had then still to be uncovered 
and explored. Only after the skyline of world history had been sur- 
veyed once and for all and the map of the landscape been filled with 
the most minute detail, did it become possible to achieve historical 
synthesis by the comparative method. 

Nevertheless we are still waiting for the emergence of comparative 
historiography, and the delay can probably be ascribed to the far 
reaching specialization which has overtaken our field. A genuine 
specialist does not have time for nor does he take an interest in com- 
parative studies. Yet the disintegrating aspect of overspecialization 
makes synthesis by any method, including the comparative one, all 
the more urgent. 

(2) Let us now turn to the philosophical reason for the delayed 
appearance of comparative historiography. As a matter of fact, 
Central European Historicism (Historismus ) and Western Positivism 
had identical effects although they were inherently different as ex- 
pressions of different Weltanschauung. The Historicists in their fight 
against the onslaught of Positivism and under the influence of a 
Neo-Kantian epistemology overstressed the unique elements in the 
historical process, and when that is done, interest in comparison is 
by necessity restricted. On the other hand, in the area of Western 
Positivism Comte dominated the field for over a century. By the 
middle of the nineteenth Buckle was having some impact, and shortly 
thereafter Spencer’s influence became enormous. But Comte and 
Spencer happened to know exactly the road which history was 
travelling and the goal toward which it was moving. And so did 
Marx, who—under Hegel’s influence—even knew at which point 
the historical process was to stop and who foisted his schema upon 
the historiography of Socialism. Why should the pupils and followers 
of all these men compare developments in various parts of the world, 
when their masters already knew not only the “laws” of history, 
valid everywhere without exception, but also the direction in which 
history itself was moving. For the Comteans and Marxists com- 
parative historiography is without interest, because it is meaning- 
less; and for the Neo-Buckleans, lately clamoring for recognition, 
history is but a system of equations, and only figures count. Again 
the incentive for comparison is lacking. 


5 
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To be sure, things do not resolve themselves as easily in the case | 


of Spencer, for whom evolution was a uniform, gradual, and pro- 
gressive process. But his philosophy of history went hand in hand 
with a stage-theory according to which institutions everywhere and 
always had to pass through the same stages; (“‘unilinear”’ evolution 
according to modern terminology). Attempted verification of that 
belief led to a number of comparative studies in anthropology (in 
an unhistorical spirit) yet not in historiography*?. 

(3) Last but not least, there is the methodological reason. We 
will point out later that comparison in history is facilitated by the 
topical and analytical treatment of historical material and that mere 
narration of the course of events, as was the traditional method, 
militates against the evolution of comparative studies in the field. 
Consequently, it was much easier to develop them in fields which 
were topically circumscribed, such as philology or religions than in 
traditional historiography. And one may even predict that if com- 
parative historiography is going to take root now, it will do so earlier 
in, say, economic and social than in political history. 


The Goals of Comparative Historiography 


The use of comparison in historical research can be equivalent to 
synthesis. When, as early as 1817, Karl Ritter proposed his program 
for comparative geography, he was aware of the fact that comparison 
implied just that**, He aimed at generalization by comparison and 
thus at finding a way by which unconnected data could be organized 
and easily kept in mind. As a matter of fact, comparative historio- 
graphy as a road toward synthesis competes with two other ap- 
proaches. There is the one chosen by Comte, Marx, and Spencer, 
who synthesized around a set of ideas conceived philosophically and 
brought to bear on historical material without much regard to the 
latter. Professional historians do not have much sympathy with such 
proceedings. And there is the other approach used by sociologists 
of history, who study with a view to generalization the typical forms 
in which the historical process takes place, such as wars, revolutions, 


32. ALEXANDER A. GOLDENWEISER, Early Civilization; An Introduction to An- 
thropology, New York 1923, p. 21-24. 
33. Op. cit., p. VI, 22. 
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rise and decay, etc. In contrast to the first, this is a professionally 
reputable approach, but again not that of the majority of historians. 
In contrast the comparative method as a tool ofsynthesizing historical 
material promises to appeal to a vast majority of historians both of 
the historicistic and the positivistic variety, because it remains within 
the confines of established historical method, confines which should 
certainly be upheld. Comparison can be used both to stress the 
uniqueness of the historical process, which appeals to the dyed-in- 
the-wool historicist, and to find common traits in the unique historical 
events and sequences. Comparison in history actually covers a middle 
ground between overemphasis of uniqueness and sociological gener- 
alization which by necessity remains within the realm of forms: it 
can synthesize the substance of history. 

To be sure, synthesis is only one function of the comparative 
method; and this function, as indicated, was stressed by Karl Ritter. 
In addition the method has been, can, and also must be applied, 
as is true in any other in scholarly investigations, to discover pheno- 
mena not known before. The latter goal, for example, was in the 
mind of Franz Bopp, who pointed out that the close relationship 
between the classical and the Germanic languages could be dis- 
covered only through systematic comparison in the field of grammar. 
Bopp’s French translator, at one point of his introduction to the 
translation, enumerated a good many of his findings*. If a number 
of modern historians would practice comparative historiography 
systematically and intensively, we might expect numerous valuable 
discoveries, if not in the realm of facts, then certainly in that of 
relationships between facts. 

Before we can point out more concisely what kind of discoveries 
may be expected, if the comparative method is applied by historians, 
we must make clear in what respect comparative historiography is 
distinguished from related fields, such as comparative religions, com- 
parative government, and comparative economic systems, all of 
which by necessity use historical material. But all of them compare 


34. Franz Bopp, Grammaire Comparée des Langues Indo-Européennes comprenant le 
Sanscrit, le Zend, l’ Arménien, le Grec, le Latin, le Lithuanien, I’ Ancien Slave, le Gothique 
et l’Allemand... (translation of the second edition par Michel Breal), Paris 1866, 
p. xxvurff., and the second and third paragraphs of Bopp’s preface to the first 
edition of his work. 
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fact with fact, institution with institution, form with form, and func- 
tional processes with functional processes at a given or at succeeding 
points of time. In contrast, comparative historiography, to be an 
independent field of scholarly endeavor, would have to compare 
historical processes, i.e. change over time, developments over time, 
with other such processes. Consequently, the former investigations 
stand in the same relation to comparative historiography as 
snapshots stand to cinematographic films. Under these circum- 
stances I doubt that classificatory schemes will play a role equal 
to that in other comparative endeavors, although a classification 
of historical processes as such according to certain criteria is 
possible. 

If we compare processes with processes, say the development of 
the modern state or the beginnings and course of the world’s in- 
dustrialization (the so-called “Industrial Revolution’’) or the de- 
velopment of foreign-trade or agricultural policies in the various 
countries or the like, three factors will come under observation. 
These are: besides the time factor (point of time, time lag, and length 
of time demanded to bring the process to a certain point) the insti- 
tutional and the personal factors. They make for such differences 
in a process as we are bound to find, if they themselves differ in the 
areas or eras under observation. Let us take the Industrial Revolution 
as an example. 

In England it had started by 1775, in France by 1815, in Germany 
perhaps a little later, in Japan by 1870, and in Russia and Italy by 
about 1890. In comparison with England the time lag was about 
40, 50, 100, and 115 years, respectively. But assuming that Germany, 
for example, had caught up with England by 18go0, the same de- 
velopment which took 115 years in England took less than 75 years 
in Germany. Now it is clear that it makes a great deal of difference 
to the country starting on a process of industrialization, at what 
point other nations have already arrived. The newcomer does not 
begin at the same level as did his forerunners but on the one at 
which the latter had arrived at the newcomer’s own starting point. 
Consequently the time needed to catch up with the pioneer nations 
can be expected to become shorter and shorter, the later the develop- 
ment begins. Comparison will give the answer to this kind of question. 
Or let us turn to the institutional set-up. When the Industrial Revo- 
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lution got under way, England had some kind of constitutional 
monarchy, Prussia had an authoritarian government, Switzerland 
was a republic. It was carried on in its initial stages in England by 
businessmen, in the United Low Countries by a king, in Prussia by 
a bureaucracy, in Japan by a nobility turned into a business class. 
It grew in England under the rule of Common Law, in France under 
the Code Napoléon, in Prussia under the Allgemeine Landrecht. 
Specifically, what influence was exerted on the development of 
modern mining and metallurgy by the fact that in some countries 
the subsoil belonged to the property owner and in others to the state? 
Again comparative economic history promises to answer pertinent 
questions. 

Finally, there is the personal factor, a residual factor, to be sure, 
which appears influential in two ways. Dissimilarities in the develop- 
ment, if not explicable otherwise, will be assignable to the different 
personalities who were the carriers thereof, while the discovery of 
the activities of identical persons in different countries will be in- 
dicative of influence lines and may explain similarities. We will find, 
for example, a Wilkinson and a Cockerill both in England or Belgium 
and Prussia, respectively. Comparison of historical processes can 
thus be expected to lead to new discoveries sui generis. To those 
implied in the preceding discussion an important one may be added. 
Comparison may show whether a given institution has one root or 
several and if a given phenomenon is the result of a unique con- 
catenation of factors or can be caused by several non-identical com- 
binations. 

Of course, the historian, in contrast to the social scientist, does 
not isolate but always sees the phenomena in their concatenation. 
But if we use the comparative method and trace all the similarities 
in parallel processes, the distinguishing features will show clearly. 
Therefore the factors to which the latter can be causally assigned 
appear in quasi-isolation. That is to say, the method of comparison 
may make it possible to assign with a higher degree of probability 
than otherwise possible certain events in a process to certain causal 
factors, for we certainly can not expect that slight differences observed 
in certain variables will make for critical differences. Professor 
Macrides expresses the same idea by saying that the “‘comparison 
of variables against a background of uniformities”’ leads to the dis- 
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covery of causal factors which make for variations**. But we may 
be able to expect even further-reaching results through the discovery 
of interactions hidden to monographic historiography and unveri- 
fiable if pointed out only hypothetically by the social scientist. 
Finally, even the relative strength of causal factors may become 
discernible by the comparative method. 

In comparing historical processes in various countries or perhaps 
various civilizations (Kulturkreise ) in Alfred Weber’s, Toynbee’s, and 
Spengler’s sense, we may be led to still another type of discovery. 
To bring out its character, a detour is necessary at this point. It is 
evident that one can compare both what at first glance appears 
similar or dissimilar, respectively. In either case the comparison must 
be meaningful; and whether such comparison is meaningful or not 
is determined by the frame of reference involved. That is, a particular 
comparison may be meaningful in one context and meaningless in 
another. If we compare the similar, we aim at generalization or, as 
we have pointed out before, at synthesis. If, on the other hand, we 
compare the dissimilar we are bound to bring out the unique ele- 
ments of the historical process, and in both cases we may aim at 
new discoveries. 

Yet, if we aim at discoveries, comparison of the obviously similar 
or dissimilar will be less fruitful than that of homologies. In such 
a comparison we would follow the example of the comparative 
anatomists, although we must give their concept a different bent. 
Webster explains ‘‘ homologous”’ as having the same relative position. 
Therefore the word “‘homologies”’ in the terminology of the com- 
parative historian will connote phenomena which, regardless of their 
appearing heterogeneous and incomparable at first sight, neverthe- 
less can be juxtaposed. They may fulfill identical functions in the 
historical process or in different countries or civilizations or different 
stages of the development or merely in the frame of different insti- 
tutional set-ups. If, as historians, we want to investigate, for example, 
the development of the integration of societies, we can meaningfully 
compare the role of religion in medieval society with that of pro- 
paganda in modern mass democracies, with that of systematically 
stimulating fear or fear and hatred in dictatorially-run countries, 
and, more specifically, with that of marching and banners and 


35. Op. cit., p. 2. 
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military music and shouting, Sprechchor-fashion, in Nazi society. In 
this area we can actually expect the most fruitful results of compara- 
tive historiography, if new discoveries are desired. 


Prerequisites 


Under twentieth-century conditions comparative historiography 
cannot be made the center of interest and cannot be cultivated un- 
less there is cooperation to that end and a favorable climate of 
professional opinion. This, however, implies certain changes in ap- 
proach, in ways of putting relevant questions, and a consensus as 
to a shift regarding what are considered legitimate sources. 

If we want comparative historiography the decision makers in 
foundations and the heads of history departments and of influential 
historical seminars must finance or distribute, respectively, research 
projects (including Ph.D. theses) in bunches. That is to say, the 
same question or questions must be asked from related material, and 
historical material can be “‘related”’ through succession in time or 
coexistence in different areas or through functional correspondence 
in different countries, civilizations, institutional set-ups, etc., as has 
been pointed out before. But that alone is not enough. The financing 
and steering agencies must see to it that a minimum of well-defined 
questions, based on the identical test hypotheses, is asked by each 
and every participant in the overall project, because only in this way 
will comparable material become available. Of course, cooperating 
researchers should not be put into straight-jackets. It is only a 
minimum of obligatory work which must be demanded from them, 
if we want to build comparative historiography. As to the rest, they 
must, of course, remain entirely free to pose and answer whatever 
questions they themselves can develop. Thus, besides the independ- 
ent value of their findings, they may contribute indirectly to com- 
parative research by showing the existence of comparable elements 
in the historical process, comparable elements so far unknown. 
Moreover, to reach our goal, a reputable scholar must be invited 
by foundations, or the head of the research agency in question must 
undertake himself, to compare the result of the correlated package 
of projects, for parallel accounts are not comparative studies. They 
are only a first step in that direction. To be the former, the com- 
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parative method must pervade the presentation, and Plutarch’s 
combination of both kinds of approach may still serve as a model. 

What we have in mind here is the kind of research which about 
2500 years ago Aristotle guided, when he had his students collect 
and write up the 158 Greek and Barbarian constitutions, except that 
we do not propose an introductory volume like his Politeia but a 
concluding one by the intellectual father of such projects. Moreover, 
the practice of great nineteenth-century European seminar leaders 
in many cases approached what is here suggested; but all too often 
they gave up too early, and whatever broader conclusions they drew 
from concerted and parallel work of their students was hidden away 
in their own non-comparative works and textbooks. Comparison did 
not become the goal of useful parallel studies. In order to avoid 
misunderstandings, let it be stressed at this point that a good deal 
of comparative research, for example, in the fields of economic and 
business history, can be done also by individual effort if only the 
project in question is adequately devised to that end. 

All this alone, however, is not sufficient. Twentieth-century his- 
torians have inherited from the nineteenth century what is still the 
main concern of many of them, the question: what happened and 
when. In this case chronology is the only connecting link recognized 
between events. To be sure, today the majority of the guild adds 
the question: why? In this way the analytical elements of Welt- 
anschauung and hypotheses have already entered historiography. Few 
today are the straight-laced empiricists who refuse to go beyond 
dealing with “what and when”’. Restricting historical work to an- 
swering the questions what, when and perhaps why was perfectly 
legitimate as long as the “‘saga” of world history remained to be 
written; repeating this set of questions in our time again and again 
is bound to lead to ever-diminishing returns. 

Comparative historiography would come in handy but the ex- 
ponents of “what, when and why” do not always dig up such 
material as is needed therefor: rather the historians who have learned 
to ask topical questions are paving the road which leads to com- 
parative historiography. Now the topical treatment of historical 
material can take place on two levels, namely, either on the de- 
scriptive or the analytical one. Yet whatever method is chosen the 
topical approach is a sophisticated one and demands acquaintance 
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with and reliance on the findings of the social sciences or philosophy 
or science or technology or what not, depending on the field of 
historical inquiry. But by no means does it imply the abandoning 
of the established historical method. The latter should be sacrosanct 
and the deviation therefrom should remain a taboo for the self- 
respecting historian. It is during the formulation of a topical question 
to be answered on either level that the result of social-science or any 
other pertinent research is used. It is used once more at a later stage 
partly for the purpose of adequate conceptualization, partly for the 
development of test hypotheses, and partly for establishing the tertium 
comparationis in reference to which the processes are to be compared, 
if the historian’s chosen goal is analytical rather than descriptive. 
It should be understood, however, that social-science methods or, 
for that matter, the methods of any other neighboring field of 
scholarly endeavor do not influence the comparative historian’s 
procedure or answers. As to the relationship with the social sciences, 
isolation, assumptions and deductive conclusions therefrom have no 
room in comparative historiography any more than in the tradi- 
tional approach, or else the historian turns sociologist of history or 
mutatis mutandis philosopher of history or the like. 

In discussing the role of the social and other sciences in compara- 
tive historiography one must also stress that only in very rare cases 
will social-science concepts or those of other neighboring disciplines 
be useful in the form in which they have come out of our brethren’s 
shops. Usually they must be reformulated for the historian’s specific 
tasks of describing, explaining, and—as the non-Postivist historian 
would add—‘‘ understanding” the historical process, whether the 
latter be defined by the Positivist as change over time or by the non- 
Positivist as human action in the past. 

History written on the basis of archival material was certainly a 
landmark in the development of historiography. Today nobody is 
entitled to consider himself or to be considered a professional his- 
torian who has not learned the use of such material and become a 
master in this art. Yet over the last century, especially under the 
influence of an extreme Empiricism, some influentia! historians have 
tended to forget that work in archives is not the purpose of historical 
research but a means toward the end of describing, explaining, and, 
as I would add, “‘ understanding” the historical process. The result 
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of making archival research all but a fetish has led to the production 
of monographs on the heap of monographs, or to speak metaphoric- 
ally, of bricks on the heap of bricks. But woe to the historian who 
dares use the bricks for building purposes! Yet the majority of those 
monographs have been written on the basis of archival studies guided 
by a venerable scholarly tradition. Consequently, the material is 
reliable and of the greatest value, if one wants to synthesize the result 
of one hundred and fifty years of historical research not on a textbook 
plane but on a high scientific level. And it is this which is expected 
from comparative historiography by its proponents and friends. 
Comparative historiography’s main sources are by necessity his- 
torical monographs, i.e. the result of the labor of preceding genera- 
tions of historians. While up to now a historical work to be recognized 
had to be based on archival sources, whereas the literature on the 
subject, i.e. the result of earlier similar work was permitted only to 
play a very minor accessory role, comparative historiography de- 
mands as its source material a welter of monographs. It would go 
to the archives to fill gaps in our knowledge and to check to see if 
the monograph writers really saw those aspects of a historical fact 
or a development in which we are interested. One might also put 
it this way: while traditional monographic historiography begins its 
work in archives, comparative historiography ends it there. 

After these statements I shall hardly be misunderstood. Profes- 
sional standards must be upheld, and I think that no scholar is 
qualified to do comparative research in history who cannot write 
a high-class monograph along traditional lines. Only if one has 
learned the use of primary source material can one critically evaluate 
the importance and the findings of a monograph. But spending 
millions and millions on historical research, laboring generation 
after generation on unearthing facts, printing tons of monographs 
and then frowning on the systematic use of the resulting material, 
derisively called “‘secondary’’, appears as somewhat absurd, when 
the goal is highly sophisticated synthesis and not a mere narrative. 
To be sure, for those historians for whom historiography is just 
narration of facts so far unknown and nothing else, the preceding 
suggestions will not be acceptable and comparative historiography 
will remain undigestible. In the resistence to the latter still another 
difference of opinion will play a role. To some historians the fact 
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as such is interesting, for those sympathetic to comparative historio- 
graphy: the fact counts only if seen in a broader context and in its 
relation to other facts, context and relationship to be shown by 
comparison. 


III. CONCLUDING REMARKS 


Comparative historiography is not yet a reality; it is but a hope, nay, 
a postulate. It is a postulate, because since the end of the eighteenth 
century the comparative method has been introduced into one field 
after the other. Anatomy, philology, jurisprudence, theology, an- 
thropology have used the method successfully; political science and 
economics are on the point of adopting it. Historians, ready to use 
what would be a new tool for them, will remember that more than 
two centuries ago comparative elements were embodied in the his- 
torical writings of some great French savants. Bossuet’s Discours sur 
histoire universelle of 1681, regardless of its naiveté, contains such 
elements on a synoptic level, while in Montesquieu’s Considérations 
sur les causes de la grandeur des Romains et de leur décadence of 1734 these 
elements appear rather in a philosophical garb, the word “philo- 
sophical’’ being used here in its wider sense. If we add a reference 
to Vico’s Principi di una scienzia nuova, published first in 1725, we have 
probably covered everything that had been done in this field prior 
to the nineteenth century. As a matter of fact, Vico’s, the Neapoli- 
tan’s, book was a study in comparative development, conceived as 
having taken place according to a historical law in certain stages in 
all fields of culture. It was hoped that this contention could be proved 
by comparison of some sort. Only as of late have great strides been 
taken toward our goal in a book edited by Rushton Coulborn and 
entitled Feudalism in History (Princeton 1956). Its method of clearing 
the concept, followed by parallel accounts and, finally, by genuine 
comparison of the material thus provided, will have to be duplicated 
widely in comparative historiography. 

In discussing the problems of comparative historiography we have 
tried to explain the reason for its belated appearance. We have 
pointed to its specific tasks for synthesis and for making discoveries 
in areas inaccessible to the monographic historian who is using tra- 
ditional tools alone. We have tried to point to conditions which must 
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be met if we wish to develop the new brand of historiography. 
Nothing remains but to salute with a hearty Good Luck! those who 
wish to devote themselves to developing this field. 


Harvard University, Fritz REDLICH 
Cambridge, Mass. (U.S.A.) 


SUMMARY 


The comparative method was used in classical antiquity by Herodotus, Thucy- 
dides, Aristotle, and Plutarch. In the eighteenth century it was revived by French 
anatomists and in the era of Romanticism was taken over by geographers, philo- 
logists, and jurists. In the later nineteenth and early twentieth centuries com- 
parative religion and comparative politics appeared on the scene, and the method 
gained great importance in anthropology and jurisprudence. Lately it has been 
introduced into economics. 

Under these circumstances it appears timely to adopt the comparative method 
for historiography also. Since among the exponents of the method in other 
sciences scholars who took a great interest in the historical approach have played 
a role, the lagging behind of historiography in this field demands an explanation. 
The need first to collect large quantities of monographic material, the Welt- 
anschauung dominating the nineteenth century, and epistemological reasons can 
be presented in answer to the question. Once adopted, the comparative method 
can serve in historiography for synthesis and for the discovery of new phenomena, 
the latter especially when homologies are investigated. To be sure, for success 
cooperation of influential historians is demanded, and the attitude toward goal, 
sources, and means of historical research needs some revision, although profes- 
sional standards and sincerity must, of course, be upheld. 


ZUSAMMENFASSUNG 


Vergleichende Geschichtsschreibung — Hintergrund und Probleme. Die vergleichende Me- 
thode ist bereits im Altertum von Herodot, Thukydides, Aristoteles und Plutarch 
angewandt worden. Sie wurde im 18. Jahrhundert von franzésischen Anatomen 
wiederbelebt und danach im Zeitalter der Romantik von Geographen, Philo- 
logen und Juristen iibernommen. Im spateren 19. und im 20. Jahrhundert er- 
oberte sie die Religions- und politischen Wissenschaften, gewann grosse Bedeutung 
in der Jurisprudenz und beherrschenden Einfluss auf die Anthropologie. Seit 
kurzem kénnen Anfange in der Nationalékonomie festgestellt werden. 

Unter diesen Umstanden erscheint es an der Zeit, die vergleichende Methode 
auch in die Geschichtsschreibung zu iibernehmen. Da unter ihren Vertretern in 
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anderen Wissenschaften viele historisch interessiert waren, bedarf die Verspatung 
einer Erklarung. Die Notwendigkeit, zunachst ein grosses monographisches Mate- 
rial zusammenzubringen, die im 19. Jahrhundert herrschenden Weltanschau- 
ungen und erkenntnistheoretische Griinde kénnen dazu dienen. Einmal iiber- 
nommen, wird man die vergleichende Methode in der Geschichtsschreibung 
sowohl zum Zweck der Synthese als auch zu dem der Entdeckung neuer Phano- 
mene benutzen kénnen. Das letztere wird besonders bei der Vergleichung homo- 
loger Erscheinungen méglich sein. Zum weitreichenden Erfolg bedarf es freilich 
einer veranderten Einstellung der fiihrenden Historiker gegeniiber den Quellen, 
Zielen und Mitteln der Geschichtsschreibung, wobei der herk6mmliche beruf- 
liche Standard natiirlich aufrechterhalten werden muss. 


RESUME 


Vers l’historiographie comparée — Le probléme et son cadre. La méthode comparative 
a été utilisée dans l’Antiquité classique par Hérodote, Thucydide, Aristote et 
Plutarque. Des anatomistes frangais l’ont remise en faveur au cours du 188 siécle, 
et, pendant l’ére romantique, des géographes, des philologues et des juristes y 
ont eu recours. Vers la fin du 19° siécle et au début du 20° la méthode a été étendue 
aux sciences politiques et aux sciences des religions; en méme temps, l’anthro- 
pologie et le droit comparés prenaient de l’importance. Récemment, c’est la 
science économique qui a été touchée. 

Dans ces conditions, le moment parait venu d’appliquer la méthode com- 
parative également a l’historiographie. Le retard pris dans ce domaine s’explique 
d’autant moins aisément que certains des promoteurs de la méthode dans les 
autres sciences portent précisément un intérét trés vif a l’approche historique. 
La nécessité de rassembler au préalable une vaste documentation monographique, 
mais aussi la Weltanschauung qui a dominé le 19° siécle et des raisons d’ordre 
épistémologique, justifient sans doute le retard. Une fois adoptée, la méthode 
comparative pourra étre utilisée par l’historiographe pour le travail de synthése 
ou pour la découverte de phénoménes nouveaux. La recherche d’homologies, en 
particulier, semble pouvoir conduire a de telles découvertes. Pour réussir dans 
cette voie nouvelle, il conviendra d’obtenir la coopération d’historiens notoires 
et aussi de réviser une certaine attitude vis-a-vis des objectifs, des sources et des 
procédés de la recherche historique sans abandonner pour autant, cela s’entend, 
l’élévation de pensée et la sincérité traditionnelles dans la profession. 








THE THEORY 
OF SOCIAL CLASSES 


First we have to realise that we are dealing with the most confusing 
and controversial subject in sociology in which class bias and class 
prejudice play a big part. Since we all belong to or identify ourselves 
with a certain class, we cannot help looking at the reality through 
some class coloured spectacles. Our ideas may be based on some more 
or less tacitly accepted values and assumptions, which are hardly 
questioned in a given class. 

Second, this is a subject in which model making, making designs, 
images, or to use Max Weber’s term “‘Idealtypen” play a very big 
part. The same social reality can be presented in different designs 
which are partly derived from the material and partly from our 
preconceived ideas prevalent in a given culture and age. Marx pre- 
sented the image of the industrial worker, Sombart the image of the 
bourgeois, Veblen the image of the entrepreneur, Wright Mills that 
of the white collar man, etc. The images are clues to the understand- 
ing of social reality but the latter can hardly be identified with them. 
The images are not only theoretical constructs but they are often 
charged with emotional overtones, with attractions and repulsions 
for different cultures, countries or social classes. 

In this article I propose to deal with certain aspects of model- 
making related to the class formation of modern society, as expressed 
in monistic or pluralistic conceptions of society. 


I 


At different times and in different countries, and also amidst different 
social classes we see marked preference for monistic, dualistic, trini- 
tarian or pluralistic conceptions, which each of them has different 
significance and meaning, both for apprehension of reality and for 
policy making. 

Let us take the monistic conception of society, which regards 
society as one single whole. The followers of this conception deny the 
existence of social classes. Yes, there is a continuous ladder made up 
of innumerable rungs, but the rungs make a continuum, and each 
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of them has the same fundamental value and function in regard to 
the whole. You can have as many rungs as you like. For instance, 
in what we call the working class you can have as many rungs as you 
like, two, let us say, the skilled and others, three (unskilled, semi- 
skilled and skilled) or four (lower, lower-middle, middle, middle- 
upper) or five (lower, lower-middle, middle, middle-upper, upper), 
or six (including upper-upper). You can carry on the game as far as 
you like. Social classes are just conventional stampings, some specific 
rungs in the social ladder. 

It is obvious that this conception which denies the existence of 
separate fully fledged and crystalized classes, will stress a complex 
and varied pattern of class relations, which may include also struggle, 
but basically a functional pattern in which co-operation plays a 
much greater part than struggle. The organisation of society is a 
continuum, the rungs are contingent, passing one into another with- 
out a clear and distinct line dividing them. The division is purely 
arbitrary, and has no true correspondence to reality. It is the joint- 
ness, closeness, attachment, association and unity which is brought 
out in this conception. 

Next we have the dualistic or the dialectical conception presented 
most forcibly by Marx. The Marxists see only two social classes, 
the ruling class, at present the bourgeoisie, and the proletariat, al- 
though Marx himself mentions also occasionally the middle class as 
occupying power and functions, somewhere between the capitalists 
and the proletariat, which however orientates itself basically on the 
interests of the ruling class. The Communist Manifesto declares that 
“Society as a whole is more and more splitting directly into two 
great hostile camps, into two great classes directly facing each other: 
bourgeois and proletariat”. Marx himself was not very consistent 
even on this point. In the third volume of The Capital he says that 
modern society evolves “‘ three great classes, the capitalists, the land- 
lords and the labourers’’. This threefold division is taken from the 
classical economists like Malthus and Ricardo in their theory of 
distribution of income. 

However, the Marxian conception is basically dualistic or dicho- 
tomic. And this dualism of class structure is actually the central or 
the focal point of the dialectical interpretation of history, as history 
of class struggle. 
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The dualistic conception is the essence of dialectics, which in a 
way is one of our basic ways at looking at the reality. In mathematics 
we see plus and minus, the differential and integral approach. In 
mechanics we see action and reaction, in physics we have positive and 
negative electricity; in chemistry we see atom and molecules; in 
religion we speak about monotheism and politheism, in ethics good 
and evil. We speak about body and soul, light and darkness. In 
politics we speak about the government and the people; in social 
relations about the rich and the poor, about the exploiter and ex- 
ploited, about the employer and the workers. 

The dual classification of society is one of the oldest and primary 
approaches, satisfying in a way deep urges to see everything in terms 
of dialectics, as the struggle between good and evil, between light 
and darkness. In the Marxian conception the light was on the prole- 
tariat’s side, and the darkness on the side of the bourgeoisie. 

The classes are here conceived as real entities, in sharply defined 
boundaries, nearly as concrete categories, organised, directed and 
orientated by their separate existence, interests, traditions, etc. 

The struggle follows closely from the dualistic conception. As light 
struggles against darkness, goodness against evil, so one class struggles 
against the other for power and supremacy. There is no intermediary 
to divide them, to intervene, to hold the balance. Once one class, 
other time another class will be supreme. 

The third basic conception is the trinitarian conception of society. 
It divides society into three main classes, the upper, the middle class 
and the working class. This division followed closely the division into 
three factors of production by classical economists. The upper class, 
the aristocracy developed from landlords living on the land rent, the 
bourgeoisie or the capital-owning class living on profits forms the 
middle class, while the working or property-less class is living on 
wages. This basically economic concept was later on developed by 
sociologists into sociological concept based not only on purely eco- 
nomic position, but also on cultural criteria in terms of social inter- 
course, connubium and commerce, way of living, levels of aspira- 
tions, etc. 

The trinitarian conception has a very long tradition. We find it 
in Plato’s Republic and it was a favourite conception in Aristotle’s 
blueprint for a balanced society. It follows a favourite threefold 
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classification accepted practically in every field, and more so in 
Christian civilization, where the trinitarian idea of the Godhead 
plays a dominant role. The phases of history are divided into three; 
antiquity, the middle ages, the modern times. We divide man in 
mind, soul and body; mind in thought, feeling and will; matter into 
mineral, plant and animal kingdom; we divide our globe into land, 
water and air; time into past, present and future. Anyway to see 
everything in three is a favourite way of classification from very 
ancient times. So is also the way of seeing our society in terms of 
three layers. 

The workers would form one class; the shopkeepers, professional 
men, the artisans, small employers, small rentiers, the clerical men, 
the independent farmers or peasants would form the middle class; 
while the large scale employer and manager, the landed gentry, the 
titled families, the leaders, rich rentiers—the upper class. In the 
works itself, in factory you can see the threefold division: (1) the 
management or the employer, (2) the foreman or the supervisor, 
(3) the worker. 

Those who favour the trinitarian conception go even further and 
divide each class in further threefold parts: the working class is 
divided into three subclasses, lower, middle and the upper working 
class, for instance the unskilled, thesemi-skilled and theskilled worker. 
The same applies to the middle class which is subdivided into three 
subclasses, or layers. This is rarely done with the upper class, because 
the layer itself is too thin for such an operation. 

This trinitarian conception denies that the class relationships are 
made up only of struggle. It denies also that the middle class is dis- 
appearing in the process of social evolution. On the contrary it 
apportions to the middle class the most important and vital role both 
in terms of social stability and economic functions. In fact this class 
which has been condemned to extinction by Marx more than 
hundred years ago in the Communist Manifesto, not only lives still in 
the West but is expanding rapidly, due to new technological and 
organisational changes, while the industrial working class itself which 
was meant to grow without end, is on the decline. 

In the dialectical conception the working class is the mainspring 
of society, it is also the bearer of all virtues, it is the bearer of the 


banner of progress and justice. In the trinitarian conception the 
6 
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mainspring of society is the middle class, and it is the bearer of all 
virtues, it provides also the cushion against class struggles between 
the extremes. Already Aristotle saw it in this light. 

Finally we have pluralistic conceptions of society based mainly on 
pure classification: four, five, six, seven, eight or nine. 

Sorokin, in his study on social mobility’, distinguishes four social 
classes: (1) the industrial labour or proletarian class, (2) the peasant- 
farmer class, (3) the dwindling class of large landowners, (4) the 
capitalist class, now being transformed into the managerial class. 
Each of these classes are further subdivided into several sub-classes. 
August B. Hollingshead? identified five social classes in a middle 
Western community: (1) higher class, (2) higher middle class, (3) 
middle class, (4) higher working, (5) lower working class. C. Wright 
Mills identifies also five main social classes based mainly on in- 
come. 

The Yankee City studies* and Deep South*, studies of Lloyd Warner 
and associates provide a six class division of society: 


(1) upper-upper class 

(2) lower-upper class 

(3) upper-middle class 

(4) lower-middle class 

(5) upper-lower class 
) lower-lower class 


There are studies which go further in numbers, up to nine: those 
having three working classes, three middle classes and one to three 
upper classes, which makes any classification from seven to nine. 

Those classifications are often not conceived on strictly vertical 
lines, they often bring in other horizontal layers, like farmers, which 
makes the classification more complex. 

The pluralistic conception of class formation is part of the plu- 
ralistic conception of society at large. Society is here conceived as 
plurality of worlds, each with its own scale of values and status 


1. P.Sorokin, Social Mobility, New York 1927. 

2. ‘Selected Characteristics of Classes in a Middle Western Community”’, 
American Sociological Review, 1947. 

3. Ltoyp WARNER and Lunt, The Social Life of Modern Community, 1941. 

4. Atuison Davis and others, Deep South, 1942. 
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gradation. The scale values may be: wealth, income, type of work, 
educational standard and upbringing, friends, leadership, neigh- 
bourhood, language, family background, etc. The pluralistic con- 
ception does not conceive any specific class as the mainspring of 
society; the lights and shadows in society are dispersed and diffused 
among many classes. But often the pluralistic conception degenerates 
into pure formal classification. 


II 


We have seen that all those basic four conceptions of class formation: 
The monistic, the dualistic, the trinitarian and pluralistic conceptions 
have their good points, and they cannot be brushed over as meaning- 
less or without foundation. Can all of them be valid? 

First let me state that none of the conceptions can be equally valid 
for all stages of historical development and for all societies. Marx 
himself regarded the formation of social classes as historically con- 
ditioned, and he admitted that not all societies must have two classes 
only. In some structures the mode of production may not be homo- 
geneous but may be split into two or more parts. Let me say, in the 
Middle Ages, as the Communist Manifesto states, there were two sets 
of classes in two different parts of social production, in agriculture 
and industry: one set was ‘‘the lord and the serf, and the other set 
was the guild master and the journey man”. Obviously in the two 
sets the relationships were not the same. In the one set there was 
conflict and struggle, may be hidden, but there was hardly any 
conflict and struggle in the other set. 

The same, we can say, would obviously apply to peasant countries, 
let us say in the 19th century, where the majority of the population 
was still on the land. Let us take the Tsarist economy in the middle 
of 19th century, where the majority of peasants were still in serfdom. 
We cannot apply a dualistic conception to this society. We cannot 
equalize peasants and industrial workers, as their whole life situation, 
class consciousness, production-relations were different, one class con- 
tained serfs, the other basically free men, under contract. We can 
only put an equalization mark between them in one respect: they 
were both exploited, but that is all. But is exploitation the only class 
distinction? In that case we would find the idea of class struggle and 
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class exploitation as being the primary factors and class formation 
as being the derivative. 

Where there are legal restrictions and barriers like slavery, serfdom 
or caste-system, or race discrimination, it is hardly possible to stick 
to a dualistic system of society. Each society has its own system of 
vertical structure, and it may develop different systems in different 
sectors of society, and we can do justice to this structure by studying 
carefully and adapting the class division according to the basic reali- 
ties of this society. 

Second, the conception of class formation must be related to the 
basic problems which are the object of our inquiries. Conceptions 
and terms which they cover, have no value in themselves, their value 
and usefulness is related to problems, which they help to present, 
to analyse and to solve. We are not playing with words and ideas for 
their own benefit. We are dealing with significant problems which 
we try to understand and if possible to solve in more than one 
meaning. 

What are the problems which we want to solve under the heading 
of class formation? 

There are two basic problems: one is class struggle, the other is 
class mobility. Those are two different problems for which we actually 
need two different conceptions. In fact the concept of social classes 
started with the historians as they reviewed first the class struggles 
in ancient Rome and later on in the Middle Ages, and was brought 
into sociological discussion given prominence and force by Marx 
again as the basis for the idea of class struggle as the central force 
in history. So actually the concept of social class was shaped for the 
specific purpose of reviewing class struggle. The concept of social 
class has in itself the connotation of class struggle. 

In a struggle we have two sides. You cannot have three, four or 
nine sides. In a society a social issue of a basic character divides the 
citizens into two camps. One is for, and another is against. If there 
are three or five classes in such a society, the classes will divide them- 
selves in two camps. The middle class if we insist of having the middle 
class, will split itself into two. Some will go with one camp, and others 
with the opposite camp. If we conceive the historical process in terms 
of struggle, we must conceive it necessarily in dialectical terms as 
duality, striving for solution. 
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There are societies which find themselves in a revolutionary or 
pre-revolutionary situation. France before the great revolution, 
Tsarist Russia before the Revolution in 1917 were actually in a 
dialectical situation. The Marxians or Marx himself never actually 
offered a definition of class struggle. What is meant by class struggle? 
Only by defining the class struggle in more or less exact terms, we 
can test whether the class struggle exists in all societies, respectively 
in which societies. B. Moore’ tried to define the class struggle in terms 
of “hostility, expressed in actual behaviour including at least occa- 
sional violence and not mere verbal symbols...’’ and reviewing 
several societies found that class struggle was absent in many societies, 
which is of course not surprising. Moore found that class struggle is 
absent in societies with stable economies, i. e. with a fixed distribution 
of income, but is not so much in terms of stability of pattern of 
distribution, but rather stability in life situation of broad masses. 
Where poverty and misery reign there is no stability of life situation. 
Sudden social changes like wars or economic or technical upheavals 
bring about despair and violence, as they actually bring about sudden 
process of mass demotion, of going down in the scale of values breed- 
ing discontent and despair. 

But wherever the class struggle exists, the adequate conception 
for treating its problems is the dialectic or dualistic conception. In 
all basic struggles there are two sides, for and against, and all other 
social groups organisations and layers have to fall in with one or the 
other. The existence of class struggle makes the society dichotomic, 
it splits it into two parts. 

The situation is entirely different in the field of social mobility. 
The adequate conception for treating the problems of social mobility 
is the pluralistic conception of society, or at least the trinitarian. 
Obviously the monistic conception cannot be applied and the dual- 
istic conception can hardly to justice to the multiplicity of basic layers 
in economic, educational, cultural and socio-psychological terms. 
The layers are more fine and more numerous. There can be social 
mobility over certain ranges of social ladder, let us say from top to 
the middle, or over wide ranges of middle sections or from middle to 
the top, but may be mobility is non existent from the very bottom 


5. “A Comparative Analysis of the Class Struggle’’, American Sociological Review, 
1945. 
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to the very top. Richard Centers* has found for the class of large 
business owners and managers that 50 per cent were recruited from 
the sons of their own class, 43 per cent from middle classes, 6 per 
cent from skilled workers, 1 per cent from semi-skilled workers, and 
none from unskilled. Accordingly, social mobility exists only for 
certain ranges co-adjacent but not widely apart. So obviously no 
other conception can do justice to the problem of social mobility 
than the pluralistic conception. 


III 


The discussion on social classes can be the best illustration of the 
problem of reality of sociological models. They are mental constructs 
for grasping social reality but they should not be confused with it. 

The classes do not exist in the same sense as people exist, as you 
or I exist. People exist with different levels of income, different 
grades of jobs, different levels of education and culture, different 
modes of life, different family background. But those differences are 
gradual and very numerous like rungs in a ladder. Let us say we 
have a hundred such rungs in a huge ladder. Now some rungs are 
close to each other, so we put them mentally together, so that we 
can distinguish two or three or more parts of a ladder, lower and 
upper, a lower, middle and upper part, and on top of that we can 
see the lowest and the highest rung separately. The rungs are real, 
but the modes of putting the rungs together is our mode of thinking, 
is our way of grasping them, our way of integration or differentia- 
tion. We in our mind differentiate and integrate them in this way. 
There is no much sense in putting together, let us say, two first 
rungs and two last rungs, because their position is wide apart. We 
can put together only those rungs which are close to each other. For 
what purpose would we integrate some of the rungs? Only if we 
want to treat certain rungs as totality or speak about them or act 
in regard to them as totality. For instance if we have to reach four 
different targets on our ladder, let us say the first floor, the second 
or third and fourth floor, we may think about the ladder in four 
points, saying to ourselves or to our mates who climb the ladder: 


6. R. Centers, ‘‘Occupational Mobility of Urban Occupational Strata”. 
American Sociological Review, 1948. 
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climb the ladder up to its fourth part. If we have to climb a ladder 
in order to reach two targets, we may divide the ladder into two, etc. 

We may even for convenience sake, if the division of the ladder 
into two parts is important for us, mark certain parts of rungs in 
colours, or make a greater distance between certain parts, or make 
certain parts of the ladder from different material. Then it would 
be much easier for us to see the ladder in terms of those parts, and 
this distinction would be forced on every one. 

Now let us come back from a ladder to society. The ladder is a 
simple thing, while the classes are built up on very complex criteria, 
actually on many ladders, one ladder of income, another of education 
and culture, another of jobs, still another of modes of life, of family 
background, etc. Here we have first to put people from many different 
single ladders into one composite ladder, and second to integrate 
certain rungs of the ladder into classes. The rungs on those separate 
ladders are real, but the transfer from separate ladders into one 
composite ladder is a mental act, which we have to perform, and 
the integration of those rungs into separate parts or classes is also a 
mental process. 

Now we are interested in two things: First, according to what 
principles or to what key the transfer from separate ladders into one 
composite ladder is performed or takes place in a given society. For 
instance, what is the value given to different characteristics listed in 
separate ladders—in the total rating for the purpose of transferring 
people to the composite ladder. 

Second, which rungs in the composite, derivative ladder should 
be integrated into what we call one class. 

Those two mental processes will be by themselves class conditioned, 
i.e. dependent on our class outlook and class position. The index of 
rating will be different if the raters are recruited from working class 
or middle class, as proved by such investigators as Thomas E. Lasswell 
or Sargent S.Stansfeld’. Raters coming from different strata used a 
different index of rating. In a California town 43 per cent of manual 
workers considered themselves as middle class, while the middle class 


7. Cf. THomas E. Lasswe.t, “‘A Study of Social Stratification; Using an Area 
Sample of Raters’’, American Sociological Review, June 1954; and SARGENT S. STANs- 
FELD, ‘‘Class and Class Consciousness in a California Town’’, Social Problems, 
June 1953. 
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considered them as below their class. Also the act of integration of 
rungs of the composite ladder into one class will follow different 
principles, if the act is performed by members coming from different 
strata of society. 

Those mental processes will be also conditioned by the prevalent 
culture pattern, the mythology and ideology of a given society. 


IV 


Reviewing the popular acceptance of class conceptions prevalent in 
different countries, we venture to generalize that broadly speaking 
the monistic solution is widely accepted at present in Soviet Russia, 
where the Soviet leaders speak about a classless society, regarding 
the basic layers of society (peasants, workers and intelligentsia) rather 
as horizontal than vertical groups, which is of course more an aspira- 
tion than a fact. The dualistic conception is prevalent in some deeply 
divided European countries, like France or Italy. The trinitarian 
conception is the most accepted conception in Britain, while as far 
as I know, the pluralistic conception is most en vogue in U.s.A., where 
a considerable degree of social mobility forms still the basis of social 
structure. 

Needless to say, those mental processes may be also influenced by 
science itself, by social researches and sociological and economic 
analysis, or by spread of ideologies. We can point here to a tremen- 
dous influence of Marx and Marxism on the way the European 
working classes saw their class position, while accepting the dualistic 
conception of society. 

Those mental processes are also conditioned by the impact of 
situations. In a war emergency even a deeply divided society drops 
its dualistic conception, while adopting the conception of national 
unity. The class struggle suspended during the war affects the basic 
class conception of a given society. 

Wesee that the images of class-conceptions are not only theoretical 
constructs, but symbolisations of social movements and preferences, 
and in a way pointers to social action. 

From the monistic theories follows the solidaristic conception of 
society, which is the exponent of peaceful, harmonious co-operation 
of all classes. The dialectical conception is the exponent of class strife 
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and class struggle. The trinitarian conception is a conception of 
balance kept by the middle class as a key-class, a compromise con- 
ception of part struggle and part co-operation. The pluralistic con- 
ception is again the harmonious conception but with emphasis on a 
free passage from one class to another. 

So it matters tremendously which conception we will adopt for a 
given society. While none conception can be valid for all societies in 
all situations, there is only one conception which can be valid for a 
given society in a given situation. And also in a given society one and 
the same conception hardly can hold the truth for all requirements 
and for all situations. Again using the analogy of a ladder. We will 
not use one and the same ladder in a room and outside in the yard to 
get to the first or the fourth floor. The same applies to the conception 
of class distinctions. For the struggle of social groups for distribution 
of income or power, the conception of two classes may be quite useful, 
while it may be useless for the purpose of examining the problem of 
social mobility. 

In many respects the use of simple ladders based on one criterion 
may be more useful than the use of a composite ladder based on many 
criterlia—anyway for considering concrete, specific problems. 


London F. ZwEIc 


SUMMARY 


The same class structure can be presented in different designs, partly derived 
from the material and partly from our preconceived ideas prevalent in a given 
culture, age or social stratum. The preference for monistic, dualistic, trinitarian 
or pluralistic conceptions of class structure is not entirely based on logical con- 
siderations but is socially and nationally conditioned and linked with the whole 
style of life of a given culture. However some conceptions are more adequate 
for treating certain problems than others. The adequate conception for dealing 
with the problems of class struggle is the dualistic conception, while for treating 
problems of social mobility the pluralistic conception. 

Reviewing the popular acceptance of class conceptions prevalent in different 
countries one could say that broadly speaking the monistic solution is widely 
accepted in Soviet Russia, the dualistic conception in some deeply divided 
countries, like France or Italy. The trinitarian conception is the most accepted 
conception in Britain, while the pluralistic approach is most in vogue in U.S.A., 
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where still a considerable degree of social mobility forms the basis of social 
structure. 

The images of class conceptions are also symbolisations of social movements 
and pointers to social action. The monistic conception is the exponent of peaceful, 
harmonious co-operation of all classes, while the dualistic conception is the ex- 
ponent of class struggle. The trinitarian conception is based on the idea of balance 
kept by the middle class as a key class, a compromise conception of part struggle 
and part co-operation. The pluralistic conception again professes harmony but 
with emphasis on a free passage from one class to another. 

So it matters tremendously which conception will we adopt for a given society. 
While none conception can be true for all societies in all situations, there is only 
one conception which can be true for a given society in a given situation and for 
covering specific problems. The conception must always be related to problems 
and situations. 

Class conceptions are very complex constructs and for many problems more 
simple constructs may be usefully applied. 


ZUSAMMENFASSUNG 


Die Theorie der sozialen Klassen. Eine bestimmte Klassenstruktur kann auf ver- 
schiedene Weise dargestellt werden, zum Teil abgeleitet aus dem vorhandenen 
Material, teilweise aus den vorgefassten Meinungen, die in einer bestimmten 
Kultur, Zeit und sozialen Schicht vorherrschen. Die Bevorzugung von monisti- 
schen, dualistischen, «trinitarischen» oder pluralistischen Klassenkonzeptionen 
fusst nicht ausschliesslich auf logischen Uberlegungen, sondern ist sozial und 
national bedingt und mit dem ganzen Lebensstil einer bestimmten Kultur ver- 
bunden. Jedoch sind einige Konzeptionen besser als andere zur Behandlung be- 
stimmter Probleme geeignet. Die adaquate Konzeption zur Erérterung des Pro- 
blems des Klassenkampfes ist die dualistische, fiir die Probleme der sozialen 
Mobilitat hingegen die pluralistische Konzeption. 

Durchgeht man die in den verschiedenen Landern allgemein anerkannten 
Vorstellungen iiber Klassen, so kénnte man sagen, dass grob gesprochen die 
monistische Konzeption weitgehend in Sowjetrussland akzeptiert ist, die duali- 
stische in einigen tief gespaltenen Landern wie Frankreich und Italien; die trini- 
tarische Konzeption ist die am meisten verbreitete Vorstellung in Grossbritannien, 
wahrend die pluralistische Betrachtungsweise in den Vereinigten Staaten am 
starksten en vogue ist, wo noch immer ein erheblicher Grad von sozialer Mobilitat 
die Basis der Sozialstruktur bildet. 

Die Vorstellungen iiber die Klasseneinteilung geben auch Hinweise auf das 
soziale Klima. Die monistische Konzeption ist Ausdruck der friedlichen, har- 
monischen Zusammenarbeit aller Klassen, die dualistische Ausdruck des Klassen- 
kampfes. Die trinitarische Vorstellung fusst auf der Idee des durch den Mittel- 
stand als «Schliisselklasse» gewahrleisteten Gleichgewichts — eine Kompromiss- 
konzeption von teilweisem Kampf und teilweiser Zusammenarbeit. Die pluralisti- 
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sche Konzeption wiederum bekennt sich zur Harmonie, wobei jedoch das Haupt- 
gewicht auf dem freien Ubergang von Klasse zu Klasse liegt. 

So ist es denn von betrachtlicher Bedeutung, welche Konzeption wir uns fiir 
eine bestimmte Gesellschaft zu eigen machen. Wahrend keine Konzeption fir 
alle Gesellschaften in allen Situationen richtig sein kann, gibt es umgekehrt nur 
eine Konzeption, die fiir eine bestimmte Gesellschaft in einer bestimmten Situation 
fiir die Behandlung spezifischer Probleme richtig sein kann. Die anzuwendende 
Konzeption muss immer auf die jeweiligen Probleme und die jeweilige Situation 
abgestimmt sein. 

Die Klassenbegriffe sind sehr komplexe Konstruktionen, und fiir manche 
Probleme kénnen mit Vorteil einfachere Konstruktionen verwendet werden. 


RESUME 


Théorie des classes sociales. Les fagons de représenter une structure déterminée des 
classes sociales peuvent varier, car elles sont fonction a la fois de la documentation 
disponible et des préjugés qui dominent une civilisation, une époque ou une classe 
sociale. La préférence donnée a une conception moniste, dualiste ou pluraliste 
des classes n’est pas fondée que sur des raisonnements logiques mais s’explique 
aussi par des contingences sociales et nationales et se trouve liée a tout le style 
de vie d’une civilisation. Cependant, certaines conceptions se prétent mieux que 
d’autres a l’étude de problémes déterminés. Pour traiter de la lutte des classes, 
c’est la conception dualiste qui convient le mieux alors que pour |’étude de la 
mobilité sociale la conception pluraliste se révéle plus utile. 

En passant en revue les représentations les plus couramment admises dans 
divers pays, on obtient, grosso modo, l’image suivante: en Russie soviétique c’est 
la conception moniste qui est largement répandue; la conception dualiste pré- 
vaut dans quelques pays caractérisés, comme la France et |’Italie, par une pro- 
fonde scission; en Grande-Bretagne la distinction en trois classes est ordinairement 
acceptée alors qu’aux Etats-Unis, ou un degré élevé de mobilité continue a do- 
miner la structure sociale, c’est l’approche pluraliste qui jouit de la plus grande 
faveur. 

Les représentations relatives 4 la répartition des classes donnent aussi d’utiles 
indications quant au climat social. La conception moniste constitue un symbole 
de la coopération pacifique et harmonieuse de toutes les classes alors que la 
représentation dualiste exprime la lutte des classes. La distinction en trois classes 
est basée sur la notion de l’équilibre assuré grace a l’existence d’une classe moyenne 
occupant une position de charniére. C’est la un compromis entre les conceptions 
de lutte et de coopération des classes. La conception pluraliste professe, tout en 
mettant l’accent sur le libre passage d’une classe 4 une autre, la foi en l’harmonie 
sociale. 

Dans ces conditions, le choix de la conception que Il’on se fait d’une société 
déterminée revét une importance primordiale. Alors qu’il n’existe pas de repré- 
sentation unique, valable universellement pour toutes les sociétés et toutes les 
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situations, il n’y a, a l’inverse, qu’une seule conception susceptible de se préter, 
pour une société et une situation données, a l’étude de problémes spécifiques. 
La conception a utiliser doit toujours correspondre aux particularités des pro- 
blémes et des situations étudiés. 

Les notions de classes sont des concepts extrémement complexes et pour de 
nombreux problémes on pourra se servir utilement de constructions moins sophis- 
tiquées. 
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THE DOLLAR 
AND INTERNATIONAL LIQUIDITY PROBLEM 
RECONSIDERED! 


Sir Donald’s book could not have come out at a more opportune moment. The 
Suez crisis, the European boom, the incipient United States recession, the French 
exchange crisis, etc., have brought back new fears of a dollar shortage and lent 
again some plausibility to a thesis which had long dominated post-war thinking 
and policies, but appeared increasingly doomed by events at the time this in- 
vestigation was launched two or three years ago. The comprehensiveness of the 
data assembled in these 622 pages and their imaginative handling for theoretical 
diagnosis and policy prescription will certainly make of this volume a basic 
reference work for all discussions of the dollar problem in governmental as well 
as in academic circles. 

Before launching on a rather critical discussion of Sir Donald’s arguments, 
I should give the reader full and fair warning of my own prejudices on the matter. 
Having recently brought out a highly optimistic volume on the same subject, 
I risk to be unduly unsympathetic to the moderate pessimism which pervades 
Sir Donald’s discussion. Let me emphasize at the same time, however, that our 
very different appraisals of the dollar problem have still led us to very similar 
conclusions on matters of policy. 


I 


The first part of the book will be most disappointing to the dollar shortage 
theorists. Sir Donald shows indeed very little enthusiasm for their stock-in-trade 
arguments: 

(1) He does not think that future American recessions are likely to be deep 
enough to create by themselves serious difficulties to the rest of the world. (They 
will do so, however, if they are superimposed upon a long-run adverse trend in 
the rest of the world’s balance with the United States, or if other countries fail 
to build up substantial dollar surpluses and reserves in good years.) 

(2) He dismisses with a shrug of the shoulders and a reference to the theory 
of comparative costs the ‘“‘crude argument’”’ that America’s higher productivity 
makes all her prices lower than those elsewhere, thus making it impossible for 
other countries to preserve equilibrium in their dollar transactions without 
recourse to trade restrictions and discrimination. 

(3) He finds, moreover, little statistical evidence for the widely held thesis 
that the proportionate growth of productivity is normally much higher in the 


1. A comment on Sir Donatp MacDouGa.i: The World Dollar Problem. London 1957. Macmillan. 
622 p. 50s. 
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United States than in the rest of the world. He also disagrees with the view that 
United States productivity must rise more quickly because of the higher levels 
of savings made possible by higher levels of per capita income. 

(4) He does not feel that balance of payments difficulties are likely to arise 
from the mere fact that other countries maintain higher levels of employment 
than the United States. He is by no means convinced, anyway, that most other 
countries will generally aim at higher standards of ‘‘full employment”’ than the 
United States. The United Kingdom may well prove to be in a minority in this 
respect. 

(5) The only traditional argument retained by Sir Donald is that wages and 
prices may have a tendency to rise somewhat faster in the rest of the world than 
in the United States. He estimates, however, that hourly earnings in American 
manufacturing are more likely to rise, in the future, by something like 4 or 5 per 
cent a year rather than the 2% per cent rate typical of normal years before the 
New Deal. If manufacturing productivity in the United Kingdom, for example, 
rose I per cent per annum less than in the United States, British wages could 
still rise by 3 to 4 per cent annually without forcing prices out of line with those 
in the United States. Judging by post-war performance, Sir Donald considers 
that to limit wage increases to such a figure might not be an easy task and 
estimates that prices outside the United States might well tend to rise, on the 
average, at an annual rate 1 or 2 per cent faster than in the United States. 

It becomes particularly difficult, at this juncture, to disentangle Sir Donald’s 
factual predictions from his policy prescriptions. He would presumably agree 
that the “‘best’’ policy would be for the rest of the world to keep wage and price 
increases within the bounds fixed by comparative productivity growth in the 
United States and abroad—assumed elsewhere to be roughly comparable—and 
by the additional excess of United States wage rises over United States pro- 
ductivity increases. Although these limits could by no stretch of the imagination 
be considered as inflationary, but would on the contrary still leave room for 
modest but persistent price rises, the task might not be “‘easy’’, and he therefore 
predicts the likelihood of a dollar shortage. The second-best solutions which he 
later develops to deal with such a shortage, however, may not prove any “‘easier”’ 
in the long-run. Unless the United States is willing to finance indefinitely a rate 
of foreign inflation higher than her own, they boil down, in practice, to an 
alternation of temporary restrictions and discrimination on dollar trade with 
recurrent devaluations of the non-dollar currencies. Repeated recourse to these 
measures, as a systematic policy for an indefinite future, could hardly fail to 
stimulate a permanent flight from other currencies into goods and dollars and 
to add immensely to the difficulties of the many countries whose social discipline 
and administrative effectiveness are too weak to cope successfully with the enforce- 
ment of comprehensive controls over trade and exchange transactions. 

One might even wonder whether the most crucial consequences of a persistent 
rate of inflation higher than that predicted for the United States would not 
derive from its broad impact on the functioning of a money economy rather than 
from—and even irrespective of—its probable impact on the world’s dollar balance. 
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THE DOLLAR PROBLEM 


II 


Sir Donald’s fears of a dollar shortage are primarily based, however, on a totally 
different line of argument, i.e. on statistical projections rather than theoretical 
reasoning”. The second half of the book projects into 1975 statistical estimates 
of the United States balance of payments receipts and expenditures under the 
following assumptions: 

(a) maintenance of full employment—without overemployment—and of price 
and exchange rate stability throughout the world, together with a doubling of 
production and with parallel rates of population increases in the United States 
and in the rest of the world; and 

(b) absence of discriminatory restrictions against United States goods, or all- 
round trade restrictions designed to correct a dollar deficit, and of special financial 
assistance by the United States designed to finance it. 

These assumptions, especially the latter, are admittedly unrealistic and will 
indeed be shown to be incompatible with the “‘structural’’ projections built on 
them by Sir Donald. The projections are not intended as ‘‘forecasts’’, but as 
indications of the balance of payments pressures which would be likely to arise 
under such circumstances and would force the rest of the world into undesired— 
and undesirable—policies of either deflation, or devaluation, or trade and ex- 
change restrictions, in order to balance its accounts with the United States. Sir 
Donald presents “‘optimistic’? and “‘ pessimistic’? conclusions, ranging from a 
$4 billion improvement to a $16 billion deterioration in the rest of the world’s 
balance of payments with the United States, as compared with the yearly average 
of 1953-55. 

The exercise is fascinating, and abounds with original and imaginative sug- 
gestions, theoretical and statistical, about the way in which such a problem can 
be handled. I cannot but confess my admiration for Sir Donald’s courage and 
ingenuity, together with my utter inability to follow him on this road, either to 
agree or to disagree with him. The results of any investigation of this kind are 
inevitably determined by the author’s intuition as to the relative significance of 
the innumerable factors at play and by his selection of a few of them as representa- 
tive of overall trends. How far into the future should we project current United 
States policies of agricultural subsidies and surplus disposal abroad? How long 
will United States imports of foreign cars continue to double from year to year? 
How shall we appraise the long-run price and production prospects of the fuel 
and raw materials needed by industry in the United States and elsewhere and 
the likely scope of their substitution by nuclear energy or new synthetic products? 

Without entering into such speculations, let me merely list, very briefly, some 
of the main reasons for my scepticism before Sir Donald’s projections: 

(1) The ‘pessimistic’? hypothesis from which his conclusions are derived 
combines extremely high estimates of United States exports of goods and services 


2. It may be noted, in passing, that the discrepancy anticipated in the first part of the book between 
price trends in the United States and in the rest of the world, also belongs to the realm of projections, or even 
of mere extrapolations of recent—and relatively short-run—statistical observations. 
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with disappointingly low estimates of total United States expenditures abroad. 
That this is unlikely—and indeed impossible beyond the limits imposed by 
previously accumulated gold and dollar reserves abroad—is readily conceded by 
the author, but does not infirm his argument that the inevitable equilibrium 
between dollar receipts and expenditures will force recourse to ‘‘undesirable” 
policies of deflation, devaluation or restrictions in the world outside the United 
States. It does, on the other hand, stretch, to the point of unplausibility the 
meaning of his “‘ pessimistic’? assumptions, as it assumes the ability and willingness 
of the United States to restrain its own domestic consumption and investment 
expenditures far below its current production income. The pessimistic projection, 
for instance, of a $13 billion improvement in the United States trade balance 
combines an increase of $19 billion in exports with an increase of only $6 billion 
in imports. The latter increase would correspond to only 1.6 per cent of the 
assumed growth of gross national product, and compares with actual increases 
of 2.7 per cent over the period 1929-56, and 2.9 to 3.1 per cent in 1937-59, 
1950-56, and 1937-56. The astonishingly low estimate of Sir Donald is based 
on the extrapolation of the long-term decline in the ratio of United States imports 
to gross national product over the period 1870-1955, which marked the transition 
of the United States from a relatively under-developed to a highly industrialized 
and diversified economy. Such an extrapolation appears difficult to justify, 
particularly in view of the near stability of this ratio in post-war years. It dropped 
indeed from 3.5 per cent in 1937 to a low of 2.5 per cent in 1947—when the rest 
of the world’s exporting capacity was at an abnormally low ebb by reason of 
wartime destruction and post-war reconstruction needs—but recovered to 3.1 per 
cent in 1950 and has remained at about the same level ever since. 

(2) This pessimistic appraisal of the rest of the world’s exports to, and imports 
from, the United States is even more surprising when taken in conjunction with 
the assumption of a $50 billion increase in United States direct investments 
abroad, culminating in an annual rate of $5 billion a year in 1975. It assumes a 
dismally low impact of such investments on these countries’ exporting capacity 
and on the substitutability and competitiveness with United States exports of 
the new production facilities stimulated by such investments. 

(3) The entirety of the assumed deterioration of other countries’ trade balance 
with the United States ($13 billion) is accounted for by the lop-sided develop- 
ment of United States trade in manufactures, the deterioration in the food trade 
($4 billion) being offset by an equal improvement in the raw materials’ trade 
balance. United States exports of manufactures are supposed to increase by 
$ 14 billion, while her imports of manufactures increase only by $1 billion. While 
these figures may appear less stunning when expressed in percentages of 1953-55 
exports and imports, they are nevertheless hard to swallow. They assume an 
increase of 180 per cent of United States manufactures exports over twenty years, 
simultaneously with an increase of less than 60 per cent in United States manufac- 
tures imports. The first grew by roughly 24 per cent in volume during the last 
five years (1951-56)—i.e. approximately at the rate projected by Sir Donald in 
his ‘‘optimistic’’ hypothesis, but far below that of his “‘ pessimistic’? one—while 
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the second rose by nearly 75 per cent which, projected cumulatively over a twenty- 
year period, would yield an increase of 800 per cent as against 175 per cent in 
Sir Donald’s “‘ optimistic’’ hypothesis and less than 60 per cent in his “‘ pessimistic” 
hypothesis. In value terms, United States manufactures imports increased indeed 
over these five years by substantially more than Sir Donald’s “‘pessimistic”’ 
hypothesis would have them grow over a twenty-year period. 


Projected Percentage Increases of United States Trade in Manufactures 
over Twenty Years 








United States | United States 
Exports Imports 
| (1) Extrapolation of actual 1951-56 rate of increase + 140 + 840 
| (2) MacDougall’s projections: 
(a) pessimistic + 180 + 60 
(b) optimistic + 130 +175 

















This part of the analysis receives indeed a surprisingly cavalier treatment in 
less than five pages of a six hundred page volume, and is handled nearly entirely 
through references to other writers’ estimates. The reason for this is not far to 
seek. ‘“The very small share of imports in the total of United States manufactures 
means that the possibilities of expansion are large... [but] even if the increase 
were relatively large and rapid, it would be comparatively unimportant in dollar 
terms”’ (p. 223/224). This reasoning is plausible in view of the very low level 
of current United States imports of manufactures. It is, however, reminiscent of 
that of the Egyptian Pharaoh who deemed ridiculously modest the request of 
the inventor of the chess game that he be paid one grain of wheat for the first 
square of the board, two for the second, four for the third, and so on. A straight 
projection of the 1951-56 rate of increase would yield, in twenty years, an ex- 
pansion of more than $13 billion in United States imports of manufactures. 
Needless to say, I would strenuously resist any invitation to substitute any such 
estimate for those of Sir Donald, but I confess to be equally unconvinced by the 
latter as by the first. 


III 


My doubts about Sir Donald’s statistical projections still leave me, however, in 
substantial agreement with his very modest and reasonable conclusions. These 
are merely based on the view that the rest of the world would be unwise to predicate 
its policies on any confident expectation that it will continue to enjoy, over the 
long run, an easy balance of payments with the United States. If this is the gist 
of the book—and it is as far as its policy prescriptions are concerned—I am quite 
ready to concur without bothering to agree or disagree with all the theoretica 
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and statistical paraphernalia in which it is enrobed. I am perfectly convinced 
that under modern institutional and political conditions, no country—not even 
the United States itself—can feel confident to retain at all times an “‘easy” 
balance of payments with any other country or with the world at large. Any 
country is always exposed to be swayed at any time by internal inflationary 
pressures, by foreign restrictions on its exports, by a wave of deflation abroad, 
etc. I also admit that the enormous weight of the United States in world trade 
and finance makes the rest of the world particularly vulnerable to any contraction 
of activity or any relapse into protectionist policies in that country. A dollar 
shortage, in this sense, is an ever present possibility which other countries must 
take into account in shaping up their own policies, both internal and external. 
This, I think, corresponds exactly to Sir Donald’s conclusion: ‘“The most general 
moral to be drawn from the analysis in this book is that governments, in framing 
their policies in various fields, should not overlook the distinct danger that, 
despite the favourable experience of recent years, a dollar problem will re-emerge 
in which every country is liable to be involved and which would have widespread 
economic and political repercussions”’ (p. 412). 

This seems to me unexceptionable as long as it is not taken by other countries 
as a justification for policies which would themselves tend to resurrect a dollar 
shortage, nor as an invitation immediately to adjust their policies to a possible 
future dollar shortage while actually in the middle of a dollar plenty. Sir Donald 
would obviously agree with this qualification and his book is imbued throughout 
with a liberal outlook which brooks no sympathy for any systematic policy of 
permanent restrictions and discrimination against the United States, nor any 
illusion as to their long-run efficacy (see e.g., p. 388/389 and 394). 

What should be done, then, to deal with a possible recurrence of the dollar 
shortage problem? ‘‘Reasonable’”’ fiscal, monetary and wage policies should be 
directed at maintaining “full employment without inflation’’, ... ‘“‘but it may 
sometimes be better, if there is uncertainty about the future, to take a chance 
on the balance of payments, opt for a policy of growth, risk a dollar crisis and 
be prepared, if necessary, to impose discriminatory import restrictions as a 
temporary measure’’ (p. 383; italics are mine). 

Regional arrangements—such as the sterling area, the 0.£.E.c. Code of 
Liberalization and European Payments Union, the Common Market and Free 
Trade Areas—should be maintained and developed in order “‘to prevent the 
reduction of non-dollar trade in a crisis (italics mine) and facilitate the organization 
of temporary discrimination against the United States (and perhaps other surplus 
countries) while avoiding a general relapse into bilateralism”’ (p. 408). “‘It is 
possible that, in addition, some of the non-dollar countries outside the E.P.u. area 
should be associated in some way with the 0.£.£.c.”’ (p. 411). Reforms of world- 
wide arrangements, such as the 1.M.F. and G.A.T.T., should facilitate—but not slow 
down—the adoption of such policies and aim particularly at eliciting the approval, 
or at least the understanding, of the United States and Canada “‘for any tempo- 
rary discrimination against them, so that the risk of unfavourable reactions on 
their own policies may be minimized” (p. 411). 
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Other standard recommendations endorsed by Sir Donald include an ac- 
celeration of the rate of innovation outside the United States, greater stabilization 
of raw materials prices, increased United States Government aid to under- 
developed countries, stimulation of United States private investment abroad, 
but particularly a large-scale liberalization of her commercial policy and the 
maintenance of high and stable levels of employment. He sensibly remarks, how- 
ever, that these recommendations are not new and that “‘other countries can 
hardly press for greater stability in the United States economy—the panacea 
most commonly proposed at the end of the war—for America’s subsequent record 
has been good. This alone rules out any argument for permanent discrimination 
against her to reduce dependence on what used to be regarded as a widely 
fluctuating economy”’ (p. 413). 

Another favourite panacea—‘ flexible exchange rates’’— receives rather rough 
handling at the hand of Sir Donald. Nor is he very sanguine as to the short-run 
effects of exchange rate adjustments in general, although he regards them as more 
effective in the long-run and as a necessity—even though a most regrettable 
one—in the face of a substantial adverse trend: “‘... it should not be delayed once 
it has been clearly recognized as such; for the longer it is put off the longer it 
will be before a balance can be restored—if only for a time—and the restrictions 
relaxed and, it is to be hoped, removed”’ (p. 406). 

This whole analysis of exchange rate adjustments, in Chapters xtv, xv, and 
xvu and the corresponding Appendices, is both illuminating and highly sensible. 
My only reservation relates to the rather pessimistic conclusion drawn from the 
experience of currency devaluations in the early 1930’s. It is true that the reduc- 
tion in the United States’ surplus on current account was much larger in the 
years 1929-31 than in 1932 or later years. Balance had already been restored 
by 1931, at a sharply reduced level of trade, by drastic deflation and restrictions 
abroad, but persisted until the devaluation of the dollar in 1934, in spite of a 
stiff rise in United States tariffs and of the gradual shift from deflationary to 
reflationary policies abroad, particularly in the sterling area. Moreover, the trade 
deficit of the United Kingdom fell from $1,800 million in 1931 to $870 million 
in 1933 and that of Sweden, Norway and Denmark from $220 million to 
$30 million, while that of the six major non-devaluing countries (Germany, 
France, Italy, Belgium, the Netherlands and Switzerland) rose from $270 to 
$670 million. The effectiveness of exchange readjustments, moreover, is likely 
to be more limited in an environment of depression and restrictions—as in the 
early 1930’s—than in that of generally high and stable levels of economic activity 
which is assumed to underlie this study of the dollar problem. 


IV 


I have left for special consideration the suggestions of Sir Donald directed at 
increasing international liquidity to a more adequate level, as I see in this problem 
the real crux of the world dollar problem. Sir Donald himself comes close to this 
conclusion when he notes (on p. 51 ff.) that gold and dollar reserves outside the 
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United States are ample in comparison with imports from the United States alone. 
The inadequacy of reserves in a crisis arises largely from the fact that gold and 
dollar reserves outside the United States cannot be pooled to deal with temporary 
deficits of the rest of the world with the United States, but must be largely ear- 
marked for the financing of temporary disequilibria among these other countries 
themselves. How could we explain otherwise the often noted tendency for the 
rest of the world to catch pneumonia when exposed to a mereAmerican sneeze? 
After all, exports to the United States account for less than 15 per cent of the 
rest of the world’s total exports and for no more than 3 or 4 per cent of its total 
gross national product. A recession of even 25 per cent in United States imports 
would thus affect directly less than 1 per cent of other countries’ gross national 
product. The devastating impact of United States recessions on other countries’ 
economic activity must, therefore, be explained very largely by their indirect 
effects, and linked with the mutually defeating national policies and adaptations 
abroad whose main effect is to reduce the 85 per cent of these countries’ total 
trade which takes place with one another, as well as of the 15 per cent of their 
total exports sold in the United States market. The mechanics of this contagion, 
however, are not confined to those arising from actual drains on monetary 
reserves, and this is one more reason to doubt that an increase in the price of 
gold—half-heartedly advocated by Sir Donald—would constitute the most logical 
answer to the problem. Broader arrangements for mutual assistance and co- 
ordination of policies among closely inter-dependent countries are certainly called 
for to protect their economic stability and stimulate their economic growth. This 
is the path successfully marked out by 0.£.£.c. in post-war Europe and which is 
now widening into the arrangements for a European Economic Community and 
the proposed European Free Trade Area. 

The provision of an adequate level of international liquidity is only one aspect 
of this broader problem, but I agree with Sir Donald that it is a crucial one. 
World trade and production have been rising, in recent years, at a rate of about 
6 per cent a year in volume terms. A parallel growth of international monetary 
reserves would require annual additions to those of about $3.5 billion to-day, 
but of $5 billion in six years, and more than $7 billion in twelve years, if this 
rythm of expansion were maintained. Current gold production contributes to-day 
only a small fraction ($500 to $600 million) of these amounts to the actual 
growth of world reserves. Any revaluation of the price of gold would have to be 
very stiff indeed to meet the problem and would promise only a temporary 
breathing spell rather than a permanent solution to the question of international 
liquidity. 

The problem is not new. It was solved in the past—but always temporarily— 
by the gradual concentration of international reserves in the banking system first, 
and then in the central banks, by the growth of sterling and dollar balances as 
a component of international reserves alongside with gold, and by the rise of 
the dollar price of gold in 1934. Although it is difficult to segregate the international 
liquidity problem as such from the lack of liquidity arising for individual countries 
from their own national policies, there is little doubt that it has contributed also 
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at other times to premature or excessive recourses to currency devaluation, trade 
and exchange restrictions, bilateral agreements and the spread of world deflation. 

The satisfactory growth of reserves outside the United States in recent years 
has been fed primarily (for three-fourths of the total) by a vast redistribution of 
United States excess reserves. Of the $13.6 billion rise in the rest of the world’s 
gold and dollar holdings which took place between the end of 1949 and June 1956 
—on the eve of the Suez crisis—$ 10 billion was derived from the fall in the United 
States net reserves (gold minus dollar balances) and only $3.6 billion from new 
gold production. 

The United States in turn was able to weather such a sharp fall in its net reserves 
both because these were largely in excess of its needs in 1949 and because most 
of the losses were financed by the growth of foreign dollar balances ($8 billion) 
and only a small portion by net gold sales ($2 billion). Yet, the situation was one 
that caused considerable concern in some United States circles about the im- 
plications of a persistent piling up of short-term dollar liabilities abroad at a rate 
of $1 billion to $2 billion a year. The drain of United States reserves has been 
arrested, and even reversed, in the last year, but this leaves again without solution 
the long-run problem of providing the world with a supply of monetary reserves 
adjustable to the expansion of the international economy. 

Dollar, sterling, or even other currency balances may, for a time, usefully 
supplement in this respect the insufficient resources derivable from gold produc- 
tion. They can do so, however, only at the cost of making the international mone- 
tary system increasingly dependent on the maintenance of confidence in these 
currencies and of balanced growth in the economy of the center countries. All 
economists concurred in the 1930’s in denouncing the extreme vulnerability of 
such a system to arbitrary shifts from one currency into another or into gold by 
reserve holders, and to accidental disturbances or policy changes in the center 
countries. Their warnings were dramatically verified in the early 1930’s by the 
collapse of the gold exchange standard. More than 80 per cent of the dollar- 
sterling components of international monetary reserves outside the sterling area 
were wiped out within a few years’ span, shifting the world back, temporarily 
and to that extent, from the gold exchange standard to a gold bullion standard. 
There is no doubt that the deflationary pressures entailed by such a drastic con- 
traction of international liquidity played their part in aggravating the world 
depression and in accelerating the spread of currency devaluations and of trade 
and exchange restrictions in the 1930’s. 

The ways to increase international liquidity suggested by Sir Donald all point 
in the right direction, but do not deal sufficiently explicitly and forcefully with 
this basic problem. Outside of a change in the price of gold, he recommends: 

(1) that each country attempts to rebuild reserves through less ambitious 
developmental policies in good times and through delays in the lifting of restric- 
tions temporarily imposed during a crisis; 

(2) United States’ stabilization loans to individual countries; 

(3) a greater use of sterling as monetary reserves, and a corresponding pooling 
of gold and dollars in London; and 
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(4) a further expansion and more flexible use of international credit facilities, 
such as those available from the International Monetary Fund and the European 
Payments Union. 

The last of these suggestions comes very close to the one which I would myself 
consider as the most logical, flexible and fruitful attack on the problem, i.e. 
a true internationalization of the foreign exchange component of international mone- 
tary reserves. The creation of an international clearing mechanism would both 
offer the surplus countries a safe medium for the investment of their reserves, and 
provide the means of expanding international liquidity at a rate consonant with 
a maximum rate of non-inflationary growth, through stabilization loans to coun- 
tries encountering balance of payments deficits, but whose overall policies are 
consistent with long-run stability and viability. Such a suggestion will probably 
be deemed overambitious, premature and, in any case, unnegotiable at this stage 
on a world-wide scale. It might, however, help provide some missing links in 
the ultimate shaping-up of the institutional payments framework of the European 
Economic Community. It might also inspire the overhauling of the European 
Payments Union widely regarded to-day as indispensable to the satisfactory func- 
tioning of the proposed European Free Trade Area’. 


Vv 


In spite of its length, this review can still give only a most imperfect idea of the 
richness, soundness and originality of the World Dollar Problem. Some of the 
47 Appendices which fill no less than 188 of its pages will prove as valuable as 
the text discussion itself in casting new light on such problems as the inadequacy 
of world reserves, the price elasticity of United States exports and imports, the 
secondary effects of a dollar shortage, the inter-relationships between money 
incomes, prices, productivity and the balance of payments, etc. 

I must finally apologize for having stressed unduly in this review minor points 
of disagreement with Sir Donald rather than the vast area of agreement on 
fundamentals which exists between us. Even where I disagreed, I was always 
immensely stimulated by his arguments. May I express the earnest hope that 
many readers will wish to participate in the same happy experience, and to reach 
their own conclusions on the basis of a first-hand study of this most interesting 
contribution to one of the most controversal issues of present-day international 
economic policies. 


Yale University, RoserT TRIFFIN 
New Haven, Connecticut (U.S.A.) 


3. For a further discussion of these issues, see Europe and the Money Muddle, New Haven 1957, Yale 
University Press, p. 296-301 and 285/286. 
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SUMMARY 


Paradoxically enough, the first part of The World Dollar Problem is essentially 
devoted to a brilliant refutation of most of the traditional arguments of the dollar 
shortage school which dominated, for so long, post-war thinking and policies. 
The main reason to expect, nevertheless, a long-run trend toward a shortage of 
dollars is that it will not be “‘easy’’ for other countries to keep annual wage in- 
creases within the 4 or 5 per cent limit anticipated in the United States. One may 
doubt, however, whether the basic policies later advocated by Sir Donald—an 
alternation of dollar restrictions and currency devaluation in the rest of the 
world—would prove any “‘easier’’ in the long run when full account is taken 
on the likely incidence of such policies on the minimum degree of confidence 
required for a satisfactory functioning of monetary systems and capital markets 
throughout the world. 

The second part of the book is likely to retain far greater attention and to be 
widely quoted in future discussions of the dollar problem. A most skilful and 
ingenious handling of a vast array of statistical data and estimates underlies 
‘optimistic’? and “‘pessimistic’’ projections ranging from an improvement of 
$4 billion to a deterioration of $16 billion in the overall balance of the world 
with the United States in 1975, as compared to the 1953-55 average. The bulk 
of the projected deterioration ($13 billion out of $16 billion), however, is ascribed 
to the lop-sided development expected in the United States trade in manufactures, 
and particularly to an extraordinarily low estimate of United States manufac- 
tures imports. The increase projected for these over a twenty-five year period is 
indeed substantially below that actually experienced in the five years 1951-56. 
For United States trade as a whole, moreover, the pessimistic hypothesis of Sir 
Donald would imply an abnormally low ratio of imports to gross national product, 
far below that maintained since 1950, and even inferior to that of 1947 when the 
world’s exporting capacity was at an abnormally low ebb as a consequence of 
wartime destruction and post-war reconstruction needs. 

One might well disagree with Sir Donald’s arguments, however, and still agree 
with his very modest conclusions, i.e. that it would be unwise for the non-dollar 
world to predicate its policies on any confident expectation that it will continue 
to enjoy, over the long run, an “‘easy”’ balance of payments with the United 
States. The maintenance of balance of payments equilibrium is likely to raise 
problems at times for any country. The problem may assume a new dimension, 
however, and involve world-wide difficulties if institutional monetary arrange- 
ments are such as to prevent an adaptation of international liquidity to the 
normal growth of world trade and production. Sir Donald touches on this issue 
at various points, but does not give it the key role which it deserves both in the 
explanation of the world dollar problem and in the solutions which might 
realistically be developed in order to meet it. 
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ZUSAMMENFASSUNG 


Das Problem der Dollarknappheit und der internationalen Wahrungsreserven. Paradoxer- 
weise besteht der erste Teil von The World Dollar Problem (Das Dollarproblem der 
Welt) im wesentlichen in einer brillanten Widerlegung der traditionellen Argu- 
mente, welche die Anhanger der These von der Dollarknappheit verwenden und 
die so lange Nachkriegsdenken und Nachkriegspolitik dominierten. Der wichtigste 
Grund, weshalb gleichwohl ein langfristiger Trend in Richtung einer Dollar- 
knappheit zu erwarten ist, besteht darin, dass es fiir andere Lander nicht «leicht » 
sein wird, die jahrlichen Lohnerhéhungen auf jene 4 bis 5°, zu begrenzen, mit 
denen in den Vereinigten Staaten gerechnet wird. Es erscheint aber zweifelhaft, 
ob die Politik, die Sir Donald an spaterer Stelle empfiehlt — alternierende Dollar- 
restriktionen und Wahrungsabwertungen in der iibrigen Welt —, sich auf lange 
Frist als «leichter» herausstellen wiirde, wenn man den wahrscheinlichen Ein- 
fluss einer solchen Politik auf das Vertrauen, das fiir das befriedigende Funktio- 
nieren der Wahrungssysteme und Kapitalmarkte in der ganzen Welt erforder- 
lich ist, gebiithrend beriicksichtigt. 

Der zweite Teil des Buches wird wahrscheinlich viel gréssere Aufmerksamkeit 
finden und kiinftige Diskussionen des Dollarproblems werden sich in starkem 
Masse darauf beziehen. Auf Grund einer sehr geschickten und sinnvollen Be- 
handlung von umfangreichem statistischem Material und von Schatzungen ge- 
langt Sir Donald zu « optimistischen» und « pessimistischen » Vorausschatzungen, 
die fiir das Jahr 1975 zwischen einer Verbesserung der Gesamtzahlungsbilanz 
der Welt mit den Vereinigten Staaten um 4 Mia Dollar und einer Verschlechte- 
rung um 16 Mia liegen, verglichen mit dem Durchschnitt der Jahre 1953-55. 
Die pessimistische Hypothese beruht jedoch zur Hauptsache auf der angenom- 
menen Entwicklung des amerikanischen Aussenhandels in Fabrikaten, nament- 
lich auf einer ausserordentlich niedrigen Schatzung des amerikanischen Fabrikat- 
imports. Dessen vorausgeschatzte Zunahme fiir die nachsten fiinfundzwanzig Jahre 
liegt betrachtlich unter jener, die fiir die fiinf Jahre 1951-56 tatsachlich festzu- 
stellen ist. Bei der pessimistischen Hypothese ergibt sich tiberdies ein sehr niedriger 
Verhaltnissatz zwischen Totalimport und Bruttosoziaiprodukt, weit niedriger als 
er seit 1950 tatsachlich ist und sogar geringer als jener von 1947, als die Export- 
kapazitat der iibrigen Welt infolge der Kriegszerstérungen und des Wiederauf- 
baubedarfs anomal gering war. 

Man kann allerdings Sir Donald’s Argumente ablehnen und gleichwohl seiner 
sehr bescheidenen Schlussfolgerung zustimmen, namlich dass es fiir die iibrige 
Welt unklug ware, ihre Politik auf die Erwartung abzustellen, dass auf lange 
Frist weiterhin eine giinstige Zahlungsbilanz mit den Vereinigten Staaten be- 
stehen werde. Wahrscheinlich wird die Aufrechterhaltung einer ausgeglichenen 
Zahlungsbilanz fiir jedes Land zu gewissen Zeiten Probleme aufwerfen. Wenn 
das internationale Wahrungssystem die Anpassung der internationalen Wah- 
rungsreserven an das normale Wachstum des Welthandels und der Produktion 
verhindert, so kénnen diese Probleme allerdings zu Schwierigkeiten auch auf 
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internationaler Ebene fiihren. Sir Donald beriihrt diese Frage an verschiedenen 
Stellen, aber er misst ihr nicht die entscheidende Bedeutung bei, die ihr sowohl 
bei der Erklarung des Dollarproblems wie auch fiir dessen Lésungsméglichkeiten 
realistischerweise zukommt. 


RESUME 


Le probléme dollar et les liquidités internationales. La premiére partie du World Dollar 
Problem constitue, paradoxalement, une brillante réfutation de la plupart des 
arguments traditionnels de |’école du «doilar shortage» qui a dominé si long- 
temps l’analyse et la politique économiques de l’aprés-guerre. Sir Donald retient 
cependant comme cause d’une tendence probable a la rareté du dollar le fait 
qu’il ne sera sans doute pas «facile» pour les autres pays de garder leurs hausses 
annuelles de salaires dans les limites de hausse (4 ou 5 pour cent) prévisibles aux 
Etats-Unis. Il reste a voir, cependant, si les solutions fondamentales suggérées 
par lui — et notamment l’alternance répétée de restrictions dollar et de dévalua- 
tions de change dans le reste du monde - se révéleraient plus « faciles» a la longue, 
compte tenu de l’incidence probable de telles politiques sur le degré minimum 
de confiance requis pour un fonctionnement satisfaisant des systemes moné¢taires 
et des marchés de capitaux dans le reste du monde. 

La seconde partie du livre est celle qui retiendra sans doute davantage I’atten- 
tion et a laquelle se référeront 4 l’avenir la plupart des discussions sur le probléme 
dollar. Une manipulation extrémement habile et ingénieuse d’un vaste matériel 
statistique conduit 4 deux séries de projections — «optimiste» et « pessimiste » 
dont l’une conclut a une amélioration de $4 milliards, et autre a une détério- 
ration de $16 milliards dans la balance des paiements du reste du monde avec 
les Etats-Unis en 1975, par rapport 4 la moyenne des années 1953-55. L’hypo- 
thése pessimiste repose, cependant, dans sa quasi-entiéreté, sur l’évolution prévue 
dans le commerce américain de produits manufacturés, et notamment sur une 
estimation extraordinairement faible des importations américaines en ce domaine. 
L’augmentation projetée au cours d’une période de vingt-cing ans reste en effet 
largement inférieure 4 l’accroissement de fait constaté dans le courant des cing 
années 1951-56. L’hypothése pessimiste de Sir Donald implique, en outre, une 
diminution considérable du rapport entre les importations globales et le revenue 
national brut aux Etats-Unis, le faisant tomber bien en dega du rapport maintenu 
depuis 1950 et méme de celui de 1947, 4 un moment ou la capacité d’exportation 
du reste du monde était anormalement réduite du fait des destructions de guerre 
et des besoins de ré-équipement. 

L’on peut cependant étre en désaccord total avec les arguments de Sir Donald 
et se rallier néanmoins 4 sa modeste conclusion, exprimée comme suit: il serait 
imprudent pour le reste du monde de baser sa politique économique sur la con- 
fiance dans le maintien indéfini d’une balance des paiements «aisée» avec les 
Etats-Unis. Il est probable, en effet, que le maintien de |’équilibre des paiements 
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extérieurs souléve, 4 certains moments, des problémes pour n’importe quel pays. 
Ces problémes peuvent prendre une dimension différente, cependant, et impliquer 
des difficultés mondiales, plutét que simplement nationales, si le régime monétaire 
international est de nature a rendre difficile l’adaptation du niveau des liquidités 
internationales — or et réserves de change — a la croissance normale de la produc- 
tion et des échanges. Sir Donald souligne cet aspect des choses 4 divers points 
de son exposé, mais ne lui assigne pas le réle crucial qu’il mérite tant dans I’ex- 
plication du probléme dollar que dans les solutions que l’on pourrait envisager 
de fagon réaliste pour y faire face. 
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PRICE, COST AND OUTPUT! 


(1) In this stimulating and knowledgeable work, Mr. Wiles has done much to 
put the theory of the firm into proper perspective. The broad drift of his argument 
is made clear in the first chapter, entitled significantly ‘““The Break-up of the 
Law of Price and Output’’. It may be put as follows: 

Since the Chamberlin-Robinson revolution there has been a tendency to 
presume that all entrepreneurial behaviour with respect to price and output can 
be interpreted in terms of the one “‘sovereign rule’’, the maximisation of profits 
by the equation of marginal revenue and marginal cost. As a logical discovery 
this ‘“‘ rule’’—the essential core of the marginal theory of the single business firm— 
is unexceptionable. But empirical content it has but little, being derived from 
“a highly abstract selection of facts about modern industry”; while as a matter 
of observable fact, ‘‘price and output policies are as various as political pro- 
grammes and mating approaches”’ (p.3). The proper task of the student of the 
business firm is first and foremost, therefore, to attempt to distinguish in a genuinely 
empirical manner “‘species’’ or types of firms and market situations, and to 
determine just how the process of price and output formation in each such 
situation does actually work. In this, one “‘may rely heavily upon intuition and 
proceed to the most ingenious theories’’; what is important is that “‘the theorist 
must, as in all other fields where he has ever been successful, be soaked in the facts 
and free of non-empirical preconceptions”’ (p. 7). 

Distinct from the marginal theory of the single business firm, however, there 
remains the “micro welfare analysis’’—that structure of propositions economists 
have gradually evolved which lays down the conditions necessary for an “‘opti- 
mum ’”’ allocation of scarce resources among competing ends, given the distribution 
of income. This analysis is abstract and normative only, ‘‘it has no descriptive 
status of any kind”’ (p.4). But it is “‘an admirable tool for criticising any given 
business set-up”? (p.3)®. (The indefinite article should be stressed: Mr. Wiles 
constantly reiterates, and rightly, that the micro-welfare analysis is not the only, 
nor is it the most important standpoint from which to criticise various forms of 
market and degrees of competition; see p. 275.) Subject to this qualification the 
final task of the student of the firm is, therefore, to confront ‘‘ what is’’ in each 
market situation, discovered as above, with the micro-welfare theory of “‘ what 
ought to be’’, in order to evaluate the performance and to suggest lines of practical 
reform, if any. 

Mr. Wiles here states explicitly what has been the purpose and practice of 
many workers in this field for some years; but it is nevertheless well that it should 
have been said, and so very ably. 


(2) Mr. Wiles’s own schema of cases, pursuant of the first task, is set out “‘in 
note form’’ in Chapter 1 (p. 4/5). The main categories, and the chapters in 


1. A review of Price, Cost and Output, by P. J. D. Wires. Oxford 1956. Blackwell. x1, 302 p. 30 s. 
2. Mr. Wiles’s own summary statement of the welfare analysis is set out on p. 276/277. 
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which the principal price and output policies in each are discussed, are as follows 


(i) Primitive, and Advanced, Higglers (Ch. 3); 
(ii) Price Takers (Ch. 4); 
(iii) Full Cost Chargers, Continuous Producers (Chs. 5, 6 and 7); 
(iv) Discontinuous Producers (Ch. 8) ; 
(v) Marginal Cost Chargers (Ch. 9). 


There is no single principle of classification here, such as the now-traditional basis 
of classification according to the ‘‘number of sellers’’*: in the main the classifica- 
tion is simply what the facts have—for Mr. Wiles—made it. 

One might reflect however that apart from the Higglers, the main division 
of cases is that between Price Takers (Category (ii)) and Price Makers (Categories 
(iii), (iv) and (v), for the most part). This division turns in practice on the pre- 
sence or absence of an organised “ near-perfect’? market®. Among price makers, 
the distinction between production “to stock’”’ and production “to order”’ divides 
Categories (iii) and (iv). ‘‘ Marginal cost (-plus)”’ pricing, Category (v), emerges 
when either there is a regular seasonal fluctuation in demand resulting in a con- 
siderable variation in marginal cost above and below average cost; or when 
average cost is notably in excess of marginal cost. The ‘‘number of sellers” (and 
associated with it, the ease or difficulty of new entry) is used as a subsidiary 
principle of classification in Chs. 4 and 6. 

The structural features here referred to—the organisation of the market, the 
pattern of demand, the structure of unit costs, the number of sellers and condition 
of entry, and others—may with the progress of research be so ordered as to 
suggest a new and more comprehensive classification of market situations. But 
meanwhile Mr. Wiles’s schema may be accepted as indeed ‘‘of genuine use in 
” (p. 5). 

It is worthy of note that in Mr. Wiles’s nomenclature (Ch. 2), ‘‘the concepts 
of perfect and imperfect competition are not used”’ (p. 18). One may heartily 
endorse this; indeed I have myself contended that these highly emotive and falsely- 
suggestive terms should be abandoned‘. In practice, of course, all market situations 


sorting out empirical data of all sorts’ 


exhibit both competitive and monopolistic tendencies: the former not all ‘‘ good” 
(as e.g. competition for market position by excessive expenditures on advertising), 
the latter not all ‘“‘bad”’ (e.g. “‘common price”’ arrangements that facilitate the 
exchange of technical developments). The net ‘‘ welfare” balance of these tend- 
encies in any particular case is a complex question, to be resolved only at a late 
stage of inquiry; and it would seem proper therefore that for the initial categories 


3. This, for example, is the primary principle of classification in Professor MAacuHiup’s The Economics 
of Sellers’ Competition, Baltimore 1952. 

4. The qualification is added because (a) price-taking procedures are sometimes used in the “dis- 
continuous sector’’ (p. 120); and (b) according to Mr. Wiles, grain millers, fibre spinners, and the like 
are price takers “who think in full cost terms”’ (p. 85). On this latter point, however, he errs: for in such 


cases there is goodwill, and this (cf. p. 26) destroys the random relationship between buyer and seller which 
characterises the “‘ perfect’’ market. 

5. I have myself elaborated this point, Economic Record (Melbourne), May 1952, p. 58-62. 

6 .Oxford Economic Papers (N.8.), February 1955, p. 117/118. 
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indicated by empirical research, neutral descriptive terms should be used—as 
Mr. Wiles, for the most part, has done. It is a pity that having gone so far, Mr. 
Wiles should retain the terms ‘‘perfect’? and ‘‘imperfect’’ to mean ‘‘homo- 
p Pp 

eneous”’ and ‘“‘heterogeneous’’, respectively (p. 18). It would be more ade- 
g g P y (p 

quately descriptive to speak (e.g.) of ‘“‘homogeneous”’ or “heterogeneous oligo- 
poly”’, than of “‘perfect”’ or “‘imperfect oligopoly”’. 


(3) In the chapters referred to (Chs. 3-9). Mr. Wiles is at pains to stress that 
he is concerned only with the “‘short-run”’ or ‘“‘current-period”’ policy of the 
firm (‘‘p.a.”’ in his own terminology’). The “long-run” or investment policy 
(“t.a.”? in Mr. Wiles’s terminology) is reserved for later discussion, in Chapters 
12 and 13. This seems to me an arbitrary and dangerous separation of phenomena 
intimately related; and particularly is this so in connexion with the interpretation 
of pricing policy in the “‘full-cost sector’’ (i.e. manufacturing, commerce, etc.). 

Thus Mr. Wiles’s view, firmly held, is that most entrepreneurs in this sector 
aim at ‘‘mere loss avoidance”’ (Ch. 5, p. 57, and Ch. 11, p. 175/176 et passim), 
and he stresses the causative role of ethical considerations as to the “‘just price”’ 
in this connexion (p. 44). This view of the matter is, I believe, quite wrong. In 
my experience the aim of most entrepreneurs (of course, there are exceptions) 
is “‘to make as much money”’ as possible, as traditionally presumed; not simply 
to make ‘‘ some money”’ (p. 175). When the same entrepreneurs are observed to 
set prices from period to period which yield only “‘reasonable”’ profits—I have 
no quarrel with Mr. Wiles concerning the ‘‘facts’’ to be explained—the dominant 
cause of this is surely the threat of the intervention of new competition (and in 
America, of the anti-trust authorities) if prices are set too high. To encourage 
new competitors tomorrow by charging excessive prices today is to prejudice the 
security and ultimate profitability of the investment: it is in this sense that the 
long run (or “‘t.a.’’) policy, and the current price and output (or “‘p.a.’’) policy 
of the firm, must be conceived as an integrated whole’. Mr. Wiles himself refers 
briefly to these considerations (p. 44, beginning of first paragraph), but evidently 
weights their significance quite differently. I am myself convinced—as Mr. Wiles 
is of the opposite—that insofar as entrepreneurs profess to charging a price equal 
to “‘cost’’ as a matter of ethics, this is in the majority of cases, if not simply humbug, 


7. Elsewhere I have been led to question Mr. Wiles’s distinction between the traditional short run/ 
long run dichotomy and his own “ partial adaptation/total adaptation”’ (Economic Journal, September 1952, 
and June 1955, p. 349). In the present work Mr. Wiles states that “‘... the distinction between long and 
short run costs... confuses the ultimate/immediate with the t.a./p.a. distinctions...” (p. 10). This may 
well be, but it is difficult to see why this could not be met by qualifying the traditional “long’’ and “short 
run” by ultimate/immediate in the same way as Mr. Wiles qualifies “p.a.’’ and “‘t.a.”’. If this is so, then 
it is merely an arbitrary substitution of the one pair of terms for the other. 

There is this to be said for the substitution, however, that most writers today feel bound to distinguish 
short-run and long-run revenues (as does Mr. Wiles: see (h), p. 13), and the operational basis of the distinc- 
tion on the demand side—the “‘ period”’ involved—may not necessarily be the same as on the cost side. 

It would be the same however if, as is implied below in the text, the critical period as regards demand were 
the period during which the threat of new competition becomes actual.) 

8. R. F. Harrop, Economic Essays, London 1952, p. 150. Also P. W.S. ANpREews, Manufacturing 
Business, London 1949, p. 174 and passim; Professor J. R. Hicks, ‘““The Process of Imperfect Competition” 
Oxford Economic Papers (N.s.), February 1954. 
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then a mere rationalisation of behaviour the underlying, systematic and pervasive 
cause of which is the nexus sketched above. 

This has a bearing also on two other matters referred to by Mr. Wiles. The 
first is the question of the extent of the entrepreneur’s “‘ignorance”’ (p. 44-45 ff.). 
As Mr. Wiles convincingly argues, the entrepreneur’s ignorance as to marginal 
revenue and to a lesser extent marginal cost, is abysmal. In terms of the data 
required of him by the marginal theory of the firm, therefore, it would indeed 
be true that ‘“‘the full cost charger is in no condition to maximise his profits” 
(p.47). But on the present view of the entrepreneur’s behaviour, the knowledge 
required to maximise his (continuing) profit is not of marginal revenue and 
marginal cost at all, but rather of that price for his product which would just suffice to 
deter the entry of new competitors. This price is, in effect, the unit full cost of an efficient 
new entrant. Now the established firm’s own average cost is a rough—though by 
no means conclusive—guide to this unit full cost, and Mr. Wiles concedes that 
**average cost is reasonably well known”’ to the entrepreneur (p. 52). Accounting 
methods designed to discover the firm’s full cost therefore are not so irrelevant, 
and the entrepreneur’s appreciation of what is required to maximise his profits 
is not so inept as Mr. Wiles would have us believe. On the contrary, in this context 
Mr. Wiles’s own view is so confined by the blinkers of marginalist concepts that 
he has been led to pose the wrong questions; and his taunts at the “‘stupidity of 
businessmen”’ who “have not the wit”’ to deduce an approximation to marginal 
cost (p.48), are singularly inappropriate. 

Second, there is the question of whether replacement or historical costs govern 
prices in the full cost sector (Ch.5, p.68-70). As to what actually is the case we 
are quite in the dark; Mr. Wiles presents no adequate evidence, and indeed it 
is difficult to conceive of how one could ever prove the point by factual inquiry. 
What the entrepreneur’s accountant does, or the way income is assessed for 
taxation purposes, is of course no evidence as to how in the event the entrepreneur 
finally sets his price. On the view of the entrepreneur’s behaviour argued above, 
however, it is reasonable to speculate that as a general tendency it is replacement 
costs that govern prices. For the unit full cost of an (efficient) new entrant would 
reflect the current prices of factors of production, and these prices are replacement 
values from the point of view of the established firm. 


(4) The question of the proper interpretation of the entrepreneur’s behaviour 
in the “‘full-cost sector’? apart, there is much in Mr. Wiles’s analysis in these 
chapters with which this reviewer is in hearty agreement. 

I will instance here only Mr. Wiles’s balanced and refreshingly down-to-earth 
discussion of oligopoly (Ch. 6, p. 87-95). Mr. Wiles’s position is that von Stackel- 
berg’s and others’ predictions of chaos and disequilibrium in oligopolistic markets 
are refuted by the facts: oligopoly “‘is not in practice chaotic or unpredictable, 
but a notorious source of rigid prices and tacit combinations” (p. 91). The 
indeterminacy of oligopoly is purely theoretical, academic. It “‘rests upon an 
arbitrary ban upon certain types of knowledge [relating to ‘the policy, financial 
position and temperament of each entrepreneur, his habits and the precedents 
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he is likely to follow, and what he thinks his rivals will do’ (p. 89)], not harder 
to obtain for scientific purposes than the knowledge we always assume we can 
obtain in discussing a perfect market” (p. 91). 

All this is no doubt correct. The “‘ban”’ here referred to is imposed, among 
other reasons, because ‘‘ text-book mathematics’? cannot accommodate the al- 
leged complexities of the case (p. go). What this really means is that those con- 
cepts of hypnotic influence, marginal revenue and marginal cost, cannot do so. 
This—the very attempt to analyse oligopolistic situations in such terms—is, 
I believe, the root cause of economists’ difficulties in this context. There are 
alternative approaches: for example, the interpretation of the entrepreneur’s 
behaviour suggested in the preceding section is again relevant. For the threat 
of the intervention of new and efficient competition may be seen as setting an 
upper limit to the (continuing) price established firms may charge, equally in 
cases where there are a few firms (at all events, in a good many such cases) as 
where there are many. Then all that is necessary for a stable “‘solution”’ is that 
one firm, skilled in fixing upon the maximum price which will deter new entrants, 
should be tacitly accepted as price leader, and that the struggle for market 
position be conducted by methods of non-price competition. The situation is as 
“determinate” as before; or at any rate, not more indeterminate. 


(5) In Chapter 14, the last in the book, Mr. Wiles undertakes the task of evalu- 
ating the various price and output policies studied in Chs. 3-9, in terms of the 
micro-welfare analysis of the conditions necessary for an optimum allocation of 
resources. 

This is a fine piece of analysis. No mere summary of Mr. Wiles’s findings 
(p. 277-281) can do it justice. For the “‘full-cost sector’’ he concludes with respect 
to output that “‘there is no reason to despair...: marginal private cost is often 
not so very different from price’’ (p. 279). In other words output is “‘often”’ not 
very much different from the optimum prescribed by the welfare equations. (My 
own view is similar, but based on the rather different reasoning that industry- 
wide demand curves are very often relatively inelastic, and the elevation of price 
above “‘the”’ unit cost of production because of the difficulty of new entry rarely 
exceeds a few percentage points.) This result is in contrast with the ubiquitous 
restriction of output predicated by the classical theory of Imperfect Competition. 

It should be noticed that the comparative “‘welfere’’ performance of the 
various sectors does not turn in Mr. Wiles’s analysis siraply on output, but also 
on technical efficiency (an often-overlooked condition of the welfare equations: 
see (i) a, p. 276). This is entirely proper. Thus the “‘good”’ performance as to 
output by polypolistic “‘ price takers”’ is qualified by their indifferent performance 
in the development and adoption of technical advances (p. 278). Mr. Wiles’s 
emphasis on the instability of prices in parts of this sector and the deleterious 
effect of this on welfare performance (p. 281), is also salutary. 

The latter part of this chapter contains an admirable survey of the so-called 
“marginal cost controversy” (p. 282-292). Mr. Wiles is surely correct and very 
wise when he concludes: 
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The ‘welfare’ conditions are not a categorical imperative, but an important 
desideratum of the second rank. If they conflict with technical progress or 
sound administration they must be abandoned or only partially satisfied. 
Probably most of the opportunities for really sensible and desirable m.c. 
pricing have already been exploited. As so often, economic discussion lags 
behind practical developments. The decreasing cost controversy constitutes 
a recognition, and a partial misunderstanding, of existing practice (p. 288). 
(6) There remains Mr. Wiles’s chapters on “total adaptation”? (Chs. 12 and 13). 
On the wisdom of separating so completely the discussions of the “‘p.a.’’ and 
**t.a.”’ policies of the firm, I have already commented. This query apart, there 
is much here which is interesting and provocative, and some of it contentious. 
But one can only endorse Mr. Wiles’s emphasis on the prevalence of the L-shaped 
long-run cost curve (Ch. 12 and Appendix); his realistic statement of the factors 
limiting the size of the firm (beginning with the demand curve, which “‘cuts the 
long flat stretch of the cost curve”’ and “‘is clearly the chief factor in equilibrium”’, 
Pp. 253); his insistence that “the elasticity of demand is much less important than 
the question, is the demand curve contracting or expanding?” (p. 255); and 
his emphasis on the role of technical progress in the competitive process, with 
the effect that “‘competition is always greater in the long run”’ (p. 263). 


(7) I must record one quibble before concluding. Mr. Wiles uses the word ‘‘in- 
elastic’’ in two senses, in some contexts meaning “of an elasticity less than unity”’, 
i.e. the accepted technical sense (e.g., p. 32, line 6); and in others meaning 
“‘less than perfectly elastic’? but not necessarily an elasticity less than unity 
(e.g. p. 3, line 34; p. 6, line 9 of Sec. 5°). The latter usage is irritating and apt 
to cause confusion: could we not agree to stick to the accepted sense of the word? 

But this is a minor matter, which does nothing to subtract from the importance 
of this work. It is scarcely a book for beginning students: Mr. Wiles himself states 
that ‘‘a fair knowledge of the textbooks is demanded of the reader’’ (Preface) 
and this is inevitable where so much ground is covered in a volume of this size. 
But for all serious students of the theory of the firm this book is a “‘ must’”’. 


University of Sydney ( Australia) H. R. Epwarps 


g. Indeed in both these places the contexts imply an elasticity of demand > |1|, because with positive 
marginal costs, equilibrium with marginal revenue equated to marginal cost would otherwise be impossible. 
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DIE DOGMENGESCHICHTE 
DER VOLKSWIRTSCHAFTSLEHRE IM LICHTE 
DES PRAGMATISMUS 


Zweimal im Verlauf von nur wenigen Jahren sind der gelehrten Welt Werke 
iiber die Geschichte der Volkswirtschaftslehre vorgelegt worden, deren Verfasser 
fiir Jahrzehnte an ihnen gearbeitet haben und dann gestorben sind, ohne die 
letzte Hand an ihren Text legen zu kénnen: erst Joseph Schumpeters History of 
Economic Analysis, und nun Leo Rogins Meaning and Validity of Economic Theory. 
Rogin war international viel weniger bekannt als Schumpeter; die Liste seiner 
Veroffentlichungen ist kurz. Trotzdem ist es durchaus berechtigt, die zwei Bande 
nebeneinanderzustellen und zu vergleichen. Denn nicht nur ist Rogin ebenso 
tief in sein Thema eingedrungen wie Schumpeter; nicht nur zeigt sich seine Per- 
sdnlichkeit (eine starke Persénlichkeit) ebenso klar auf jeder Seite seiner Unter- 
suchung wie die Schumpeters in der History of Economic Analysis, sondern die zwei 
Werke sind einander auch darin gleich, dass sie eine der méglichen Grundthesen 
und Grundhaltungen voll und folgerichtig zur Entwicklung bringen. Nur sind 
diese Grundthesen und Grundhaltungen einander vollkommen entgegengesetzt 
und darum unverséhnbar — Komplementarfarben, wenn man so sagen darf, die 
in ihrer eigenen Weise leuchten, die aber erlédschen miissen, wenn man sie mit- 
einander zu vereinigen sucht. 

Schumpeters Geschichtsbild war auf die Uberzeugung gegriindet, dass es 
eigentlich nur eine wahre Nationalékonomie gibt und geben kann, die von Léon 
Walras?. Sein ganzes Denken war vom naturwissenschaftlich-mathematischen 
Ideal beherrscht und hatte darum einen unhistorischen, ja anti-historischen 
Charakter. Die Wahrheit ist immer die gleiche: es kann zwar Stadien der An- 
naherung an sie geben, aber keine Entwicklung ihrer selbst. Die Quadratwurzel 
von 4 ist immer 2; die Menschen haben das zwar nicht von jeher gewusst, sie 
mussten hart arbeiten, ehe sie diese Einsicht erreichten, aber die Einsicht als 
solche ist absolut richtig und muss auch stets, das heisst in jeder Gesellschaft, als 
richtig anerkannt werden. Auf Grund dieser Vorstellungen isolierte Schumpeter 
konsequent die Geschichte der (abstrakten) Wirtschaftsideen von der Geschichte 
der (konkreten) Wirtschaftsformen: die letzteren haben auf die ersteren gar 
keinen Einfluss; es ist ja fiir den Mathematiker ganz unwichtig, was gezahlt wird, 
da das Zahlensystem als solches immer gilt und gelten muss. Rogins Denkweise 
war diesem Absolutismus und Perpetualismus (wie Hildebrand und Knies ihn 
genannt haben wiirden) diametral entgegengesetzt. Seine Grundiiberzeugung 
ist die unentrinnbare Wert- und Wirklichkeitsgebundenheit der 6konomischen 
Theorie. 

1. Erschienen 1956 im Verlag Harper Brothers, New York. xx, 697 Seiten, $6.50. 


2. Vgl. meinen Besprechungsartikel «Joseph Schumpeters Umwertung der Werte», Kyklos, 1955, 
S.225-247. 
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Rogin war ein Amerikaner des zwanzigsten Jahrhunderts, und diese seine 
Stellung im Ordinatensystem von Raum und Zeit kann erklaren, warum er so 
dachte, wie er dachte. Amerikaner sein, heisst in einer Atmosphare von Pragma- 
tismus leben, nicht nur weil Peirce, James und Dewey in Amerika gewirkt und 
Amerika weitgehend beherrscht haben, sondern mehr noch weil der Pragmatis- 
mus das Prinzip des ganzen amerikanischen Lebensexperimentes zum Ausdruck 
bringt. Das Produkt einer durch und durch unkontemplativen, aktivistischen 
Kultur, kann sich der Nordamerikaner ein Denken rein um des Denkens willen 
nur schwer vorstellen: man denkt, um zu handeln, und man denkt, wie man 
handelt. Die Wirtschaftswissenschaft muss darum aus der Wirtschaftspolitik ent- 
springen: wie die Praxis, so die Theorie. Diese in den Umstanden ganz und gar 
verstandliche Philosophie, mit der Rogin urspriinglich an sein Material heran- 
trat, scheint dann durch das Erlebnis der grossen Wirtschaftskrise und ihrer 
gedanklichen Verarbeitung und Uberwindung sehr verfestigt worden zu sein. 
Keynes war Theoretiker vor allem, um Praktiker werden zu kénnen: und seine 
Lehre, die als Analyse eines «Ausnahmezustandes» begann, den so viele theo- 
retische Nationalékonomen als von nur «peripherem» Interesse fiir die theo- 
retische Nationalékonomie betrachteten, drang im Laufe der Zeit bis ins Zentrum 
des theoretischen Denkens vor und transformierte es in allen seinen Aspekten. 
Hier war ein handgreiflicher Beweis fiir die Richtigkeit der pragmatischen These: 
die Theorie kommt nach der Politik, denn sie kommt von der Politik. Kann nicht 
eine ganze Geschichte der Volkswirtschaftslehre von diesem Gesichtspunkte aus 
geschrieben werden? 

Wie der Titel seines Werkes anzeigt, wollte Rogin den politisch-praktischen 
Masstab doppelt zur Anwendung bringen. Einmal sollte er dazu dienen, den 
Sinngehalt der in der Vergangenheit verfochtenen Lehrmeinungen zu ermitteln 
(their meaning), und dann sollte er es méglich machen, ihren Wahrheitswert zu 
beurteilen (their validity). Um zu sehen, zu welchen Ergebnissen eine solche 
Methode fiihrt, ist es am besten (und wohl auch am meisten im Sinne des Autors 
gelegen), sich nicht auf die abstrakt-prinzipiellen Erklarungen in der Einleitung 
des Buches zu konzentrieren, sondern die konkreten und detaillierten Darstel- 
lungen einzelner Ideenkomplexe ins Auge zu fassen, die aus ihnen herauswachsen. 
Dabei kann uns das zweite Kapitel (iiber die Physiokraten) am besten zur Grund- 
lage der Diskussion dienen, denn kein anderes ist mit gleicher Sorgfalt — um nicht 
zu sagen, mit gleicher Liebe — aufgebaut wie dieses. 

Was nun den Sinngehalt der physiokratischen Lehre anbetrifft, glaubt Rogin, 
ihn ganz von der steuerpolitischen Seite her verstehen zu konnen. Der Kampf um 
die Verteilung der Abgabenlast ist fiir ihn nicht ein, sondern das Problem, das 
die Wirtschaftsdenker der Zeit beschaftigte, Anfang und Endpunkt ihrer Er- 
wagungen lieferte und darum sowohl fiir den allgemeinen Systemgeist als auch 
fiir die besonderen Theoreme der «Sekte» verantwortlich gemacht werden muss. 
«Es muss zugegeben werden,» schreibt Rogin, «dass die Exemption der welt- 
lichen und geistlichen Adelsklasse von der Taille (das heisst, in diesem Zusammen- 
hang, der Landsteuer) das politische Mittelpunktsproblem der Periode gewesen 
ist» (S.34). Alles andere foigt aus dieser Tatsache. «Das Problem dez Steuer- 
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reform war mit dem der landwirtschaftlichen Reform auf die innigste Weise ver- 
bunden. Wegen der ungeheuren Steuerlast, die auf den Landbebauern lastete, 
und wegen des Fehlens eines bon prix fiir die landwirtschaftlichen Produkte, waren 
die Einkiinfte der Landwirtschaft unzureichend, um die avances annuelles und die 
avances primitives aufrechtzuerhalten, mit der Folge, dass os Re Produktion 
fortschreitend geringer wurde... Ferner fand es der Staat notwendig, zu riesigen 
und standig anwachsenden 6ffentlichen Anleihen Zuflucht zu nehmen, um seine 
iiber die Steuereinnahmen hinausgehenden Ausgaben zu decken. Dieses Vor- 
gehen hatte die Tendenz, das Rentnertum und die Eigenschaft der grossen Ein- 
kommen im sterilen Sektor, spekulativ zu sein und tote Horte zu bilden, in den 
Vordergrund zu schieben» (S.37/38). «Die ungeordnete, undkonomische und 
bedriickende Besteuerung, die Kapitalarmut der petite culture und die Getreide- 
gesetze waren [also] die strategischen Faktoren fiir die Physiokraten», das heisst 
jene Punkte, auf die sich ihr ganzes Streben und Denken abstellte, und dies wieder- 
um zwang sie, Theoretiker zu werden, denn ihre «einschneidende Kritik an der 
in Frankreich bestehenden wirtschaftlichen Desorganisation und ihre Versuche, 
den Prozess des Absinkens der Volkswirtschaft zu Ende zu bringen und die 
Steuerkrise zu meistern, konnten nicht erfolgreich durchgefiihrt werden, ohne 
eine Theorie der Geldzirkulation und der nationalen Produktion im ganzen» 
(S.16 und 38; vgl. auch S.21). Selbst das Tableau Economique, das sich doch als 
reine, abstrakte und mathematische Rationaltheorie gab, wurzelte in diesem 
politisch-polemischen Endzweck: « Die dringende Natur des Problemes und der 
ungeheure Widerstand gegen seine Lésung erforderten eine ausserordentlich 
zwingende Argumentation, und das Tableau ging ganz darauf aus, das zu er- 
zielen, was Ricardo spater ein argument from strong cases nennen sollte» (S.35). 

Auf diese Weise glaubt Rogin, die physiokratische Doktrin, selbst als abstrak- 
tes und philosophisches Lehrsystem, restlos erklaren zu kénnen, und wirft dann 
die Frage auf, ob sie auch realistisch, ob sie auch wahr gewesen sei. Realistisch 
sein, wahr sein, heisst aber, dem Systemgeiste des Pragmatismus entsprechend: 
verwirklicht werden — nicht nur im Prinzip verwirklichbar sein, sondern auch in 
der Tat verwirklicht werden. «Die Bedeutung einer 6konomischen Theorie», 
schreibt Rogin (S.50), «hangt von der Wahl erreichbarer Ziele ab». «In den 
Naturwissenschaften gilt eine Hypothese, die nicht zum Zweck experimenteller 
Nachpriifung definiert werden kann, als unhaltbar. Sie ist dann eben nicht eine 
wissenschaftliche Hypothese. In gleicher Weise ist ein normatives theoretisches 
Modell [in den Sozialwissenschaften], wenn es unmdglich ist, es in das Reich der 
historischen Tatsachen zu iibertragen, nicht eine wissenschaftliche Theorie, son- 
dern utopisch» (S.49). An diesem Masstabe gemessen, fallt der Anspruch Ques- 
nays und seiner Anhanger, Wirtschaftswissenschaft betrieben, ja Wirtschafts- 
wissenschaft geschaffen zu haben, als nichtig dahin. Denn das Ideal der Schule 
war ja die grande culture, das Pachterwesen nach englischem Vorbilde, ein System, 
unter welchem Landeigentum und Nahrungsmittelproduktion nicht zusammen- 
fallen, sondern das Land einer Klasse gehért, wahrend eine andere Klasse, im 
Besitze des notwendigen Kapitals, es bearbeitet. Dieses Programm nun hat aber 
die franzésische Revolution nicht verwirklicht; sie hat das Kleineigentum ein- 
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gefuihrt, und sowohl Adel als auch Gutspachter aus dem Lande gewiesen. Ergo, 
schliesst Rogin, war die physiokratische Lehre unrealistisch und falsch. 

Nichts kénnte leichter sein, als die Schwachen dieser Doppelthese aufzuzeigen: 
sie liegen ja geradezu handgreiflich auf der Oberflache. Jedes der grossen Lehr- 
gebaude der Vergangenheit hat rein theoretische und praktisch-politische Ele- 
mente in sich geschlossen, und es besteht gar kein Grund, warum man nicht einmal 
versuchen sollte, ein System von der letzteren Seite her aufzurollen. Heuristisch 
kénnte das sogar ganz lohnend sein. Ein Kapitel iiber die Physiokraten kénnte, 
zum Beispiel, mit der Einsteuer beginnen und zeigen, wie in diesem kleinen Frag- 
ment bereits der ganze Geist der Schule enthalten und erkennbar ist, die Behaup- 
tung von der ausschliesslichen Produktivitat der Landwirtschaft, von der Sterilitat 
der Industrie und des Handels und so fort. Wenn man aber diese mégliche 
Technik der Darstellung in eine kausalistische These verwandelt, dann nimmt 
man einen ganz willkiirlichen Schritt, den niemand und nichts als berechtigt 
erweisen kann. Ohne Rogin wirklich eine Konzession zu machen, kénnte man 
fiir einen Augenblick annehmen, dass Quesnay wirklich alles von einem Gesell- 
schaftsideal her gesehen und durchdacht hat. Aber auch dann ist es dieses Gesell- 
schaftsideal — und das heisst, diese Gesamtschau der menschlichen Welt —, welche 
seine Lehre erklart, und nicht eine so kleinliche Forderung wie die, dass doch 
andere auch Steuern zahlen sollen. Man braucht ja nicht zu leugnen, dass die 
Menschen selbstisch sind und von ihren «Interessen» bestimmt werden; aber 
da sie nun einmal Intelligenz besitzen, die auch nach ihrem Rechte verlangt, ist 
es eines ihrer «Interessen», sich zunachst einmal die Wirklichkeit verstandlich 
zu machen, die ihr Leben umschliesst, und dies ist eine Wurzel des Wahrheits- 
strebens — des reinen Strebens nach der reinen Wahrheit —, das der Wissenschaft 
seit jeher als Grundlage gedient hat, und deren Existenz niemand iibersehen 
sollte, auch der nicht, der im Prinzip geneigt ist, das pragmatische Moment in 
den Vordergrund zu stellen. 

Rogins Geltungskriterium ist um nichts besser als sein Interpretationsprinzip. 
Es ist genau so primitiv und falsch, zu sagen, dass das wahr ist, was in der Welt 
Erfolg hat, als zu behaupten, dass die Menschen ihre theoretischen Ideen nach 
ihren praktischen Zielen zurechtmachen. Aber auch hier kann man Rogins These 
als selbst innerhalb seines Pragmatismus unberechtigt erweisen. Denn was er sagt, 
ist ja, dass das im Jahre 1758 veréffentlichte Tableau Economique unrealistisch 
gewesen sein muss, weil das damit verbundene praktische Ideal im Jahre 1789 
nicht verwirklicht wurde. Man kann aber dreissig Jahre nicht einfach wegdenken. 
Selbst vom pragmatischen Standpunkt muss die entscheidende Frage doch die 
sein, ob es Quesnay im Jahre 1758 gelungen ist, das zeitgendéssische Wirtschafts- 
problem richtig zu diagnostizieren, und das kann man wohl kaum leugnen, auch 
wenn sich die Physiokraten letzten Endes nicht als gute Therapeuten oder besser 
Propheten erweisen sollten. Quesnays Grundbehauptung, namlich, dass ein feudal 
gebundener, ohne Kapital arbeitender landwirtschaftlicher Kleinbetrieb, wie er 
in Frankreich vorherrschte, in eine moderne kapitalistische Welt nicht hinein- 
passe, und dass die totale Umwa4lzung des Wirtschaftslebens eine durchgreifende 
Reform auch der Agrikultur unausbleiblich mache, war so wirklichkeitsnah wie 
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nur irgend etwas sein kann. Freilich war die Lésung, die Quesnay vorschlug, die 
Einfiihrung des rationell arbeitenden und kapitalistischen Grossbetriebs, sozial 
und politisch nicht durchfiihrbar. Aber — und hier argumentieren wir wieder 
ganz im Sinne eines wohlverstandenen Pragmatismus — die soziale und politische, 
und das heisst, von der irrationalen Seite her bedingte Undurchfiihrbarkeit eines 
Programmes sagt noch gar nichts iiber seine 6konomische, das heisst rationale 
Berechtigung aus. Selbst der Pragmatist kann von einem Denker billigerweise 
nicht mehr verlangen, als dass er den den Umstanden angemessensten, rational- 
sten Reformplan ausarbeite; ihn fiir die Widerstande verantwortlich zu machen, 
den dieser Plan, wie alles Rationale, in der so irrationalen Politik zu finden ge- 
eignet ist, geht nun doch zu weit. Damit soll natiirlich nicht gesagt sein, dass die 
Pachtwirtschaft a l’anglais in der Tat mehr fiir Frankreich geleistet hatte als der 
Bauer; selbst vom rein agronom-technologischen Gesichtspunkt aus ware viel 
fiir und wider eine solche These anzufiihren. Aber es sollte gezeigt werden, dass 
das Argument — diese Theorie musste doch falsch sein, weil die Politiker sie nicht 
angenommen haben - absurd ist. 

In den spateren Kapiteln sind starke Anzeichen dafiir vorhanden, dass Rogin 
selbst mit den Prinzipien, auf die er sein Buch aufbauen wollte, nicht ganz zu- 
frieden gewesen ist. Er gibt sie zwar nirgendwo ausdriicklich auf, er modifiziert 
sie nicht einmal bewusst, er formuliert sie sogar von Zeit zu Zeit aufs neue, aber 
— er wendet sie weniger und weniger an. Die Analyse von Adam Smith ist noch 
einigermassen mit der Quesnays vergleichbar, aber sobald er zu Ricardo kommt 
(den er iibrigens vor Malthus behandelt), andert er seine Methode mehr als ihm 
bewusst geworden zu sein scheint. Denn von da ab ist sein Erklarungsgrund 
weniger ein politisches Tagesproblem, das theoretische Forschungen und For- 
mulierungen nach sich zieht, sondern eher eine politische Grundhaltung, ein 
soziales Credo, das zur theoretischen Aus- und Durcharbeitung hindrangt, zum 
Beispiel der Liberalismus, der das Freihandelsideal in sich schliesst und dann in 
gewissen Ricardianischen Theoremen zum normhaften Denkmodell wird. Mit 
diesem Ubergang von der Betonung enger politischer Interessen zu der weiterer 
politischer Ideale macht Rogin sein Argument viel leichter akzeptierbar, aber 
er erkauft diesen Vorteil durch den héchsten Preis, der von einem Autor gezahlt 
werden kann, namlich die virtuelle Aufgabe seines eigenen Standpunktes. Be- 
sonders auffallend ist in dieser Beziehung das zehnte Kapitel des Buches, das 
Léon Walras behandelt. Hier wird iiberhaupt kein Versuch gemacht, die Lehre 
irgendwie vom Leben der Periode abzuleiten, sondern einfach eine das Wesent- 
liche herauskehrende Darstellung geboten. Bei einem Historiker mit den An- 
schauungen Rogins muss diese plétzliche Selbstbeschrankung wundernehmen, 
und das um so mehr, als sich gerade Walras gut zur Anwendung seiner Prinzipien 
geeignet hatte. Hat er doch nicht nur die Eléments d’économie politique pure ge- 
schrieben, die seine Theorie darstellen, sondern auch eine Théorie générale de la 
société, in der er sein Sozialideal entwickelt — ein Sozialideal, das mit seiner Be- 
tonung des Individualismus und des individualistischen Gerechtigkeitsbegriffes 
die gleichen Grundvorstellungen in sich tragt, wie seine theoretische méchanique 
sociale. Hier hat sich Rogin ein Demonstrationsobjekt entgehen lassen, das besser 
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als manches andere gezeigt hatte, dass Theorie und Leben nie ganz voneinander 
getrennt werden kénnen. Freilich hatte die Diskussion in Rogins Handen zu dem 
unhaltbaren Endergebnis fiihren miissen, dass Walras’ Theorie falsch war, weil 
sein praktisches Programm, zum Beispiel die dafiir wesentliche Nationalisierung 
von Grund und Boden, nie verwirklicht worden ist, und das ware eine offenbare 
reductio ad absurdum seines ganzen Wertmasstabes gewesen. 

Man kann aus Rogins Einseitigkeit am meisten lernen, wenn man sie mit 
jener Schumpeters vergleicht. Fiir Schumpeter war das nationalékonomische 
Denken reines Denken im mathematischen Verstande des Wortes und darum 
von der Wirtschaftswirklichkeit unabhangig. Aber das ist eine Illusion, denn die 
grossen Nationalékonomen der Vergangenheit, und selbst so abstrakte Svstem- 
bauer wie Walras, haben die konkrete Wirtschaft vor ihren Augen analysiert oder 
doch ihr abstraktes Modell aus dieser Wirtschaft gewonnen. Fiir Rogin war um- 
gekehrt das nationalékonomische Denken eine Art von praktisch-politischem 
Handeln, zum mindesten ein Reflex des praktisch-politischen Handelns, und 
darum von den Willenszielen der Zeitgenossen bestimmt. Aber das ist die um- 
gekehrte Illusion, denn die grossen Nationalékonomen der Vergangenheit, ein- 
schliesslich der radikalsten Willensmenschen a la Marx, haben in erster Linie 
verstehen wollen, sei es auch nur weil reine Erkenntnis die erste Voraussetzung 
wirklich erfolgreichen Handelns ist. Die Wahrheit liegt zwischen Schumpeter 
und Rogin in der Mitte. Die Wirtschaftslehre arbeitet nicht im luftleeren Raum: 
der Theoretiker befindet sich in einer konkreten Situation; sein Denken entspricht 
dieser Situation und muss an ihr gemessen werden. Aber der Theoretiker ist, als 
Theoretiker, von dieser Situation relativ unabhangig: wahrend er in ihr steht, 
steht er ihr doch auch gegeniiber und sieht sie als Objekt, das zu erkennen und 
von der Erkenntnis zu durchdringen ist. Wer die Geschichte der Volkswirtschafts- 
lehre richtig verstehen will, darf darum weder Rogin noch Schumpeter zum 
Vorbild nehmen, denn ihre Wege fiihren beide von der Wahrheit weg: der eine 
zu weit nach links, der andere nach rechts. Medio tutissimus ibis. 


University of Manchester (United Kingdom) W. STARK 
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Joser StecL. Franz von Baader — Ein Bild seines Lebens und Wirkens. 
Miinchen 1957. Bayerischer Schulbuch-Verlag. 107 S. 8.50 DM 
FRANZ VON BAADER. Gesellschaftslehre. Ausgewahlt, eingeleitet und 
mit Texthinweisen von Hans Grass. Miinchen 1957. Kosel-Verlag. 
332 S. 18.80 DM 


Franz von Baaders Grundziige der Sozietdtsphilosophie: Ideen iiber Recht, Staat, 
Gesellschaft und Kirche wurden von seinem Schiiler Franz Hoffmann zum ersten 
Mal im Jahre 1837 herausgegeben. Max Pulver veréffentlichte 1921 in der 
Sammlung «Der Dom, Biicher der deutschen Mystik» philosophische Schriften 
Franz von Baaders. Im Jahre 1925 veranstaltete sodann Johannes Sauter in der 
von Othmar Spann herausgegebenen Sammlung « Die Herdflamme» eine grosse 
und umfassende Auswahl von Franz von Baaders Schriften zur Gesellschaftsphilosophie 
mit einem ausfiihrlichen Lebensbild, Erlauterungen und ungedruckten Briefen 
Baaders an Konig Ludwig I. von Bayern. Heute legt nun Hans Grass eine dritte 
Auswahl der Gesellschaftslehre Baaders vor, die durch die gleichzeitig erschei- 
nende Lebensbeschreibung Baaders von Josef Siegl sehr gliicklich erganzt wird. 
Um Baader griindlich zu verstehen, muss man die ganze deutsche Mystik kennen, 
Meister Eckehart, Seuse, Tauler, den Philosophus Teutonicus Jacob Bohme und 
seinen franzésischen Schiiler Saint-Martin — ohne Kommentar ist daher Baader 
fiir den Menschen des Atomzeitalters ganz unverstandlich. 

Auf Grund einer reichhaltigen Literatur hat nun Josef Siegl Franz von Baaders 
Leben und Wirken in klarer und ibersichtlicher Weise beschrieben, so dass es 
auch ein mit den philosophischen Problemen weniger vertrauter Leser sehr gut 
verstehen kann. Im ersten Teil schildert er Baaders Leben und Persénlichkeit, 
im zweiten seine philosophischen Grundanschauungen in ihrem Verhaltnis zur 
Philosophie der Aufklarung, wobei er insbesondere seine allgemeine Organismus- 
lehre, seine Transzendentalphilosophie, Naturphilosophie, Gesellschaftsphilo- 
sophie und Volkswirtschaftslehre darstellt, und im dritten Teil Baaders geistes- 
geschichtliche Stellung, insbesondere zur deutschen Romantik, der er ganz zu- 
zurechnen ist. 

In einem gewissen Gegensatz, aber auch als Erganzung hiezu legt Hans Grassl 
in seiner Einleitung einen scharferen Ton auf das lokal-bayrische Erbe, auf Barock, 
Rosenkreuzer, Illuminaten, und auf die weltweite Wirkung Baaders nach West 
und Ost, auf Frankreich und Russland. Was nun Grassls Auswahl selbst anlangt, 
so konnte er selbstverstandlich zum Grossteil nur wieder jene bedeutenden Ab- 
handlungen abdrucken, die wir schon bei Sauter finden, aber er hat auch bisher 
noch unbekannte Aufsatze abgedruckt, ist immer auf die ersten Vorlagen zuriick- 
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gegangen und hat in seinen Texthinweisen einen ganz ausgezeichneten Kom- 
mentar geliefert, der ihn als griindlichen Kenner der Materie erweist, wobei 
auch nicht die geringste, etwas weniger verstandliche Stelle unerlautert bleibt. 

Das Kleinod und die Krone aller Baaderschen Abhandlungen ist die Schrift 
iiber die «Prolétairs» (1835). Wer mit Werner Sombart auf dem Standpunkt 
steht, dass es iiberhaupt keine romantische, sondern nur eine rationale Wissen- 
schaft geben kénne, wird sich doch vor dem Ideengehalt und der Gedankentiefe 
dieser Schrift beugen miissen. Vor dem Studium der revolutionaren Friihschriften 
von Karl Marx und Friedrich Engels ist es unbedingt notwendig, diese Schrift 
Baaders zur Hand zu nehmen; da erfahrt man, woher die Kritik des Kapitalismus 
im «Kommunistischen Manifest » (1848) stammt und warum sich hier ein grosser 
Absatz mit dem «reaktionaren Sozialismus» beschaftigt. Man war bisher ganz 
allgemein der Ansicht, dass Baader in seiner Abhandlung « Uber den Evolutionis- 
mus und Revolutionismus» (1834) den Begriff des « Prolétair» in die deutsche 
Literatur eingefiihrt habe. Das hat nun Hans Grassl dahin berichtigt, dass sich 
das Wort «Proletarier» schon zwei Jahre friiher in Nr.3 der von Pfeilschifter 
herausgegebenen Zeitschrift Der Zuschauer am Main vom 11. Januar 1832 findet. 
Auf S.323 druckt Grassl diese interessante Stelle ab: «Dazu kommt noch -— in 
England -, dass in den arbeitenden Klassen die Zahl der Menschen zunimmt, 
wahrend sie bei den héheren Standen stationar bleibt oder sich vermindert: das 
Verhaltnis der Masse der Proletarier und derer, die einen selbstandigen Besitz 
haben, zwischen der physischen und der moralischen Kraft der Sozietat, wird 
ganz und gar zum Nachteil der letzteren verriickt und verstért, und dann treten 
unvermeidliche UmwaAlzungen ein.» 

Dieser Gedanke weist wieder auf die Zukunft, auf Marx und Engels, aber er 
stammt aus dem Ideenschatz Adam Millers, mit dem Pfeilschifter innigst be- 
freundet war. Miiller kennt das Wort «Proletarier» noch nicht, aber doch die 
Sache, wenn er schon im Jahre 1816 schreibt: «Daher ergeben sich aus dem 
Systeme der geteilten Arbeit in der Folge notwendig die Maschinenstiirmerei, 
die Greuel einer alle Produktion mehr und mehr verschlingenden Armentaxe 
und revolutionare Aufwallungen der Vélker, Reaktionen der mechanisch-ent- 
wirdigten Menschheit, welche sich fiir die ihr aufgedrungene Einseitigkeit durch 
die schrankenlosesten, politischen und religiédsen Schwarmereien entschadigt. » 
(Ad. Miiller, Ausgewdhlte Abhandlungen, 2. Aufl., Jena 1931, S. 43.) Baaders Kritik 
des Kapitalismus schliesst sich eng an jene von Adam Miiller an. Ich verweise 
hier noch auf meine Einfiihrung in die romantische Staatswissenschaft, Jena 1923, 
2.Aufl. 1931, S.214ff., und auf die Dissertation von Hanns Ernst Jansen, Das 
Proletariat im Vormarz in den Anschauungen deutscher Denker, Kiel 1928. 


Wien (Osterreich) Jakos Baxa 
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ALFRED Bonne. Studies in Economic Development. (International Library 
of Sociology and Social Reconstruction.) London 1957. Routledge. 


X, 294 Pp. 325. 


The author of this book is Professor of Economics at the Hebrew University, 
Jerusalem. His previous books have established his reputation as an authority 
on the Middle East. The present study is concerned with problems of economic 
development in under-developed countries with special reference to Western 
Asia and India. 

The study is empirical in character, and the author has performed a very 
useful service in bringing together data from a wide variety of sources and drawing 
onarich personal experience. While the general characteristics of under-developed 
countries are familiar to students, and the details given by Professor Bonné tend 
at times to clog the smooth running of his theoretical analysis, it is very con- 
venient to have them brought together and skilfully interpreted. 

Professor Bonné draws on the historical lessons to be learned from economic 
development in the West, but does not make the mistake of uncritically applying 
to very different societies models of growth based on the patterns of economic 
behaviour and institutions of developed societies. In this he demonstrates the 
importance of complementing a grasp of western theory by personal knowledge 
and observation, if generalisations are to be useful in solving applied problems. 
His treatment may, in consequence, be less aesthetically appealing than some 
but it is more convincing. In particular, he does not abstract away “‘non-economic”’ 
determinants in the interests of tidiness, or adopt an over austere view of the 
role of the economist, but considers the social, economic, political and other 
characteristics which lead to the mass inertia in mainly agrarian societies and 
stresses the importance of drawing on a variety of disciplines. 

The problems posed are considering in the setting of demographic conditions 
and population growth. 

Investment criteria based on static comparative financial returns are not 
themselves adequate for economic growth, and account must be taken of “‘in- 
tangibles’’ related to propensities to work, save and innovate which will differ 
in different situations. 

The characteristics described lead to his theory of implanted growth de- 
manding international capital aid and technical and other forms of assistance. 

In his anxiety to counter the over-gloomy views of some authorities, including 
some international missions, Professor Bonné draws attention to specific examples 
of promising developments, and tends, in this reviewer’s opinion to swing too 
far in the opposite direction. One is able to confirm from personal observation 
dramatic possibilities for increased agricultural production, with the use of com- 
paratively little capital. But such are usually once-for-all improvements, and 
growth in output thereafter is a matter of slow accretion. For example peasants 
in India are said to have enthusiastically adopted a new strain of sugar cane which 
was vastly superior to those in use, but it was very difficult to persuade them 
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thereafter to adopt strains only moderately superior. Agricultural improvements 
might promote a break through by rapidly increasing production in a major 
sector. But this would not happen from spotty increases here and there due to 
concentrated efforts. They would have to be general, and normally demand a 
nation wide effort such as is being attempted with the Community projects in 
India. This effort, however, is exceptional so far, if not unique. 

Professor Bonné appears to be similarly over-optimistic concerning the relative 
importance of new areas which could be brought into cultivation (especially if 
capital costs of irrigation and other measures are considered) and one still has 
to be convinced that large oil revenues in certain parts of Western Asia will lead 
to much economic development beyond the initial impact. While Professor Bonné 
places population growth in the centre of the picture, and considers investment 
needs in relation to it, this reviewer is less happy than the author appears to be 
about the prospects of retarding rates of growth of population over the next few 
decades. In his estimates of capital requirements Professor Bonné assumes a target 
of 2.5 per cent increase in income per head per year in agriculture and 4 per cent 
in industry and services, with a population increase of 1 per cent per annum. 
This requires a net annual investment of 15 per cent of national income, or 
$170 billion over 15 years for 700 million people in Asia outside of Soviet- 
dominated areas. 

On the one hand a 1 per cent rate of population growth appears too small, 
if account be taken of the likely effects of improved health measures antecedent 
to economic growth. On the other, Professor Bonné gives little consideration to 
the absorptive capacity for the large capital imports needed, as determined by 
the characteristics of under-developed countries which he describes. 

Such considerations by no means damage the thesis that large capital aid 
and technical assistance from outside are needed and should be provided; but 
they do indicate matters requiring fuller consideration. In particular, one would 
suggest the necessity to elaborate Professor Bonné’s general thesis that implanted 
growth is imperative, to the effect that continuous growth must be indigenous, 
and that what is implanted outside will not succeed unless it starts and thereafter 
assists an indigenous process. This will embody, inter alia, a growing capacity to 
absorb capital imports and technica! assistance. Such a conception would, I be- 
lieve, require a by no means insignificant re-orientation of thinking about the 
appropriate volume of capital aid—absorptive capacity for which might be 
expected to grow in successive periods—and also about investment criteria and 
the types of technical assistance which would best help establish and thereafter 
assist the indigenous process. 

In considering agricultural development, the author properly stresses the 
importance of reforms in land tenure, but does not bring out clearly the impli- 
cations in terms of the services provided by the unreformed landlord, merchant 
and money lender. A major complementary reform must be the conversion of 
**static’’ into ‘“‘dynamic”’ credit, requiring the replacement of private by insti- 
tutional credit, a re-examination of problems of security, and reconsideration of 
devices to increase savings, the structure and role of co-operatives and the inte- 
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gration of credit with marketing. The All India Rural Credit Survey Reports 
and the F.A.O. Report of the Lahore Conference on Credit (1956) provide useful 
documentation for the appraisal of these aspects. 

A more surprising gap, considering the familiarity of Professor Bonné with 
the area, is in the scant reference to what is now being called ‘‘community develop- 
ment’’, because of its potentialities not only for the use of unemployed or under- 
employed labour in capital formation, but also in improving agricultural efficiency 
and developing health and other social welfare services. Here, as hinted earlier, 
Indian experience is highly significant. The importance of community develop- 
ment is recognised by the fact that technical assistance in promoting it is now an 
important activity of the United Nations and Specialized Agencies. 

I hasten to add that there is room for differences of opinion on these matters, 
and that such critical references do not modify this reviewer’s judgement that 
Professor Bonné has made an important contribution to the understanding of 
problems of economic development in the under-developed countries in Asia. 


Victoria University, H. BELsHAW 
Wellington (New Xealand ) 


EpwarbD H. CHAMBERLIN. The Economic Analysis of Labor Union Power. 
Washington, D.c., 1958. American Enterprise Association. 46 p. $1.— 


This is a 46-page polemic directed to the proposition that labor unions menace 
the American economy and intended to alert the public to the need for ‘‘im- 
position of major restrictions on the monopoly power of labor’’. This conclusion 
and alarum are not based on any new data, or any new ordering of data, but on 
a catalogue of union sins familiar to any casual acquaintance of the field. 

Scattered through this indictment are a few admirable suggestions for the 
type of economic research which is needed to illuminate the role of unions in the 
economy, but it is clear from Professor Chamberlin’s ringing prose and his policy 
conclusions that such research is not needed for understanding but only for 
documentation. The author clearly has a low opinion of the work of labor econo- 
mists, whom he regards as non-objective, though it does appear that he regards 
these specialists as generally pro-labor only by virtue of the relative position 
which he himself occupies. 

Indeed, there is a zealot’s fire behind his words which gives Professor Cham- 
berlin the character of a prosecutor rather than an economic analyst. The lines 
which he speaks in this latter role are relatively few, but they are good, whereas 
the prosecutor’s speeches are long, peevish, and dogmatic. 

The nonanalytical, partisan nature of his argument is readily illustrated. 

(1) From p. 14: ‘“There can be no doubt that, even though it could be shown 
that the influence of unions on wages was small, their influence in restricting the 
opportunities open to the individual worker is large; and that quite apart from 
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the interests of the particular workers concerned, a substantial effect on the 
efficiency of the economy is involved.’’ While it is not clear what dimensions 
Professor Chamberlin attributes to “‘large’’ and “‘substantial’’ effects, I would 
myself hesitate to preface such an observation with the remark that there can 
be no doubt about it. This statement follows some brief discussion of the impact 
of seniority and “‘institutional rules”’ on worker mobility. Surely one can recognize 
union influence in this field without necessarily ascribing to it all apparent mani- 
festations. Seniority, for example, is of importance primarily to long-service 
workers—and labor market studies have underscored the fact that it is long- 
service workers, with or without seniority, who are least likely to move. Is, then, 
the relative immobility of older workers to be attributed to seniority systems? 
Moreover, institutional rules which may limit mobility may have otherwise 
beneficial effects on the efficiency of the economy. Seniority does give at least 
some protection from layoff to older workers. It is thus likely to diminish resistance 
to technological change from this age groupe which is most disposed to oppose it. 
How does one weigh, then, the several effects of seniority and other institutional 
rules to determine their net impact on economic activity? An economist would 
have to undertake a good deal of sophisticated analysis before he could—hesi- 
tantly—make the charge which Professor Chamberlin, the prosecutor, flings, free 
of doubt, at the defendant unions. 

(2) At the other extreme, but equally effective, is the use of suggestive state- 
ments to which no one could take logical exception but which induce a colored 
reaction. 


Indirectly unions may already have more influence on raising costs and thus prices than do businessmen. 
It is more than a possibility that, especially with the drive for industry-wide uniformity, much that is vital to 
the competitive character of our economy, and which is responsible for its high efficiency, will be lost through 
a substantial invasion of the management area by labor, and that the public will awake one day to find that 
a degree of economic control, which it would never have tolerated in the hands of businessmen, has already 
passed into the hands of someone else. [Italics added.] 

Obviously, unions may have had the influence suggested, but this wording 
leaves open the possibility that they also may not. In the context, however, a 
conclusion rather than an hypothesis is implied. And there may be more than a 
possibility that they have an anti-competitive effect, but in the context this implies 
a condemnation rather than an admission that we do not know how much more 
than a possibility in fact exists. 

(3) The charge is rounded out with assumptions and implications which are 
not examined and the validity of which has been subjected to some questioning 
by specialists in the field. Thus on page 21 he refers to ‘‘ the expansionist pressures 
of unionism’’, when one school of thought today has suggested that the labor 
movement in the United States may already have reached its peak. On page 38 
he speaks of the union process of ‘‘absorbing both competing and connecting 
activities’’, including ‘‘the development of alliances, agreements and power 
positions with respect to other unions, to competing enterprises, etc., which will 
make union action as disastrous and hence the threat of it as ominous, as possible’’. 
Even if one accepts this as union objective (and on this point I would not much 
protest), it leaves untouched the numerous limitations on and obstacles to such 
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union efforts, it ignores the fascinating interplay of disintegration and integration 
in the organizational power struggle. Surely one cannot assume the wish or even 
the effort to represent the result. 

Recurringly Professor Chamberlin refers to the special indulgence accorded 
labor, comparing its socially granted privileges and spinelessly permitted powers 
(including violence) with the absence of such privileges or powers on the part 
of other economic agents. 

It would be a fair reading of this pamphlet, I believe, to say that it is based 
on the following syllogism: (1) No segment of the total public should receive 
special economic consideration; (2) “‘ Labor”’ is not the total public (and, indeed, 
organized labor is not the whole of ‘‘labor’’); (3) Therefore, ‘‘labor’’ should be 
given no special economic consideration, but be treated like any other economic 
agent. This implies that unions should receive no special privileges or powers. 

What Professor Chamberlin has failed to make clear is that his premise is a 
moral one, and the conclusion which follows from it is a value judgment. This is 
why his essay takes on an argumentative tone, why it flashes with lightning and 
reverberates with thunder. But in my judgment the title of ‘‘economic analysis”” 
is misleadingly applied to such polemics. 

It would more appropriately be labeled economic analysis if Professor Cham- 
berlin were to attempt a more dispassionate and intricate analysis of the objective 
consequences of such privileges and powers as are accorded labor unions in their 
social setting. The results would then form a basis for moral judgment—perhaps 
different judgments by different people. 

Professor Chamberlin accepts this approach on page 42 when he says that 
“the first step is to analyze correctly the nature of the powers possessed in order 
that an intelligent decision may be reached as to how much, and which, of them 
may properly be sanctioned by society’’. But he is in too great a hurry to remedy 
the evils which he sees as he runs to wait for the analysis he prescribes. Only 
three pages later he calls for “‘appropriate legislation”’ to deal with the abuses 
of labor power revealed by the Senate’s Select Committee on Improper Activities 
of Labor and Management, as “‘only a beginning”’. 

If the above analysis has shown anything at all, it is that the public interest requires the imposition 
of major restrictions on the monopoly power of labor... What is needed is a thorough-going survey of the 
various avenues through which the economic power of unions (and of their leaders) may be most effectively 
estrained... 

I strongly endorse the kind of analysis which Professor Chamberlin urges, in 
which the role of labor unions in the economy is viewed as objectively as, for 
example, the role of banks or households, in which the effects of their bargaining 
power is traced with the same dispassion as, for example, the effects of the bar- 
gaining power of farmers’ associations and trade groups, in which the network 
of their competitive and cooperative relations is examined in the same manner 
as the competitive and co-operative relations of business firms. Moral judgments 
would have no place in such an analysis. From it might well flow policy positions 
reflecting one’s views as to whether the objective results are desirable or undesir- 
able, and it is quite possible that in the final analysis many would come out where 
Professor Chamberlin does in this pamphlet. If so, however, they would then be 
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a good deal surer of their grounds and would be in a better position to defend 
their judgments than I believe Professor Chamberlin to be now. 

I have dealt with this brief pamphlet at some length because the esteem which 
Professor Chamberlin deserves, and in which I join, lends greater weight to his 
words than would be the case if another had authored this statement. 


Columbia University, New York Net W. CHAMBERLAIN 


G. C. Frep. Political Theory. London 1956. Methuen. 314 p. 18s. 


The posthumously published lectures of the late Professor Field of the Uni- 
versity of Bristol are executed with classical restraint and penetration. After 
making a brief excursion into ‘‘ Some Historical Preliminaries” the book considers 
the traditional categories of ‘‘State’’, “‘Law’’ and “‘Sovereignty’’, and moves 
to the topics that in the judgment of Professor Field are of the utmost salience 
to the citizen of modern democratic polities. The case for and against democracy, 
the conditions affecting the formation and continuation of a democratic system, 
and the machinery of popular government are the principal themes. 

Professor Field has softened rather than exacerbated many traditional contro- 
versies. The moderate tone of his writing and the tranquillizing tendency of his 
thought are reflected in passages like these: “‘... legal sovereignty is not a separate 
thing which can be conferred or constituted in a different way from other kinds 
of sovereignty. Sovereignty in any sense is constituted by consent, the develop- 
ment of the habit of obedience, and by that alone. But we begin to talk about 
legal sovereignty only when this habit has been definitely established”’ (p.75). 
**... There is little value in the distinction between legal and political sover- 
eignty...”” (p. 76). 

No doubt Professor Field’s reverence for tradition helps to account for the 
burden that he imposes upon the category of habit. Taken alone this has proved 
to be one of the most sterile of all the tools that political philosophers have taken 
over from psychology. It serves Professor Field badly since he is misled into 
relying upon it without analysis. Hence it is not clear whether he intends to refer 
only to overt acts or whether he is willing to include subjective events whose 
content contradicts the current patterns of conduct. Lacking such distinctions 
significant differences are passed over or de-emphasized in importance, as in the 
quotation in the preceding paragraph. ‘‘Consent”’ is identified with ‘‘habit”’ 
(evidently with overt conduct), not with a pattern of expectation, preference or 
identity that may be denied expression, as in an occupation, or during the con- 
solidation of an industrializing and modernizing body politic, when various levels 
of subjective outlook and active operation can usefully be distinguished in the 
study of decision processes. 

When psychological terms like habit are employed in political analysis it is 
important to show how they can be connected with closely associated categories, 
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and especially with data-gathering methods by which they can be brought into 
relation to specific circumstances. The complex empirical connections between 
authority and control (the terms I prefer to legal and political sovereignty) are 
basic data for science or policy. It is a pity that the late Professor Field, whose 
perceptions were obviously acute, deprived himself and us of the results of con- 
sidering the instruments appropriate to the tasks of political theory. 


Yale University, Harotp D. LasswELu 
New Haven, Connecticut (U.S.A.) 


Seymour E. Harris. /nternational and Interregional Economics. (Econo- 
mic Handbook Series.) New York/Toronto/London 1957. McGraw- 
Hill. xiv, 564 p. $7.- 


Titles are never to be relied upon in judging the contents of books. But in the 
present case the contrast between what the reader is likely to expect and what 
he really gets is so striking that I might perhaps say first a few words about what 
he should not expect. The book is not a textbook of international economics in 
the sense of a systematic exposition of the theory of international trade and pay- 
ments; nor is it a description of the actual pattern of trade or its institutional 
framework. It deals with problems of disequilibrium, of adjustment, such as the 
dollar problem, devaluation of the pound, or the American tariff policy. But the 
treatment is neither descriptive nor systematic. It is in the nature of comments, 
of making points, scattered all over the book, without any clear line of direction. 

In fact, the book has been written backwards. Professor Harris explains that 
he wrote first what is now the last part of the book; but he was dissatisfied with 
what he had done, and to improve the situation he thought it necessary to add 
other parts, putting always each successive part in front of what he wrote before. 
From the point of view of the arrangement of the material these unorthodox 
methods do not seem to be a success. 

In its present form the book consists of five parts. The first is theoretical. It 
deals with the problem of the allocation of resources, and its main theme is com- 
parative costs. It is in fact a collection of quotations from Smith, Ricardo, Mill 
and other writers, who did contribute most to the development of the theory. 
The justification for this procedure is that in Professor Harris’s opinion those 
writers presented their views much better than he could do and that by reading 
their own words the reader would get the flavour of their writings. There is thus 
very little of new text, and although the whole book is not supposed to be a book 
of readings, this first part of it undoubtedly is. 

The second part deals with money and the balance of payments. It begins 
with an outline of the controversy between the banking school and the currency 
school, and then it traces out the development of the relevant ideas until very 
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recent times. The emphasis is on the change of the objectives of monetary policy 
from the maintenance of the external value of the currency to the maintenance 
of the internal balance of the whole economy. The views of the early writers are 
again given verbatim. The discussion includes a short chapter on the theory of 
the rates of exchange and a brief resumé of the United States monetary policy 
before the last war. 

After some twenty pages devoted to interregional problems of the American 
economy, which form the third and comparatively insignificant part of the book, 
we come finally to what is its main topic, to the problems of adjustment. Here 
Professor Harris has really a great deal to say on any of the current problems of 
the world’s economy. The reader is simply overwhelmed by the flow of his com- 
ments and cannot help but admire his grasp of the subject and his well-balanced 
judgement. But it is also here that the lack of a clear line of reasoning makes 
reading the most difficult. 

The discussion falls into two parts. One is entitled ‘‘Some Aspects of Adjust- 
ment’’, and the other ‘‘Some Aspects of Adjustment in the Postwar Period’’. 
But in fact both parts are concerned with the postwar period, and it is difficult 
to see according to what principles the division was made. The first of these two 
parts deals with four main topics: the dollar problem, tariffs and other restric- 
tions on trade, new international institutions (such as GATT, IMF and IBRD) and 
economic development. The second part (the last of the book) is devoted nearly 
exclusively to the dollar problem. But as the latter topic is closely connected with 
all the former, both parts cover in fact more or less the same ground. 

This last part (the first that Professor Harris wrote) is probably the best of 
the whole book. First we have a few words about the size of the dollar gap and 
then an extensive discussion of such aspects of the problem as tariffs, loans and 
grants, rates of exchange, the price of gold and foreign exchange reserves. There is 
here also a long chapter on convertibility and a statistical chapter containing an 
outline of the actual trends in trade and payments since the last war. 

As to the future of the dollar problem, Professor Harris is fairly optimistic. He 
thinks that some improvement will result from a further increase of the American 
imports, due to higher incomes and the growing demand for food and raw 
materials. He does not expect the possible further liberalisation of the United 
States tariff policy to have much effect on American imports, and he regards the 
squeezing out of the American exporters from the third markets as the best method 
of earning dollars by the industrial countries of Western Europe. Expansion of 
the American tourist traffic in Europe might be of help, as well as a steady flow 
of capital exports from the United States and the American aid programme. 

But the value of the book does not consist in these very general conclusions. 
It rather consists in all those innumerable small points, each containing some well 
digested information or a shrewd judgement of a complex fact, supported either 
by statistical data or by authoritative opinions, and each representing a separate 
contribution to the subject to which it refers. 


London School of Economics S. A. Ozca 
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REINHOLD HENZLER. Die Genossenschaft, eine fordernde Betriebswirt- 
schaft. Essen 1957. Girardet. 228 S. sFr. 22.60 


Professor Henzler sind zahlreiche interessante und mutige Versuche zu danken, 
die Genossenschaftstheorie vor einer Erstarrung zu einer « Ideologie » zu bewahren 
und sie zu einem Instrument zur Erklarung und Weitergestaltung einer veran- 
derten wirtschaftlichen und sozialen Wirklichkeit auszubilden. So wird vor allem 
der Leser, der den Mangel einer wirklich modernen Genossenschaftstheorie als 
schmerzhaft empfindet, das neue Buch von Henzler in der Erwartung zur Hand 
nehmen, der Autor fiige darin die von ihm bisher von betriebswirtschaftlicher 
Warte erarbeiteten Elemente einer modernen Genossenschaftstheorie zu einem 
einheitlichen und systematischen Gedankengebaude zusammen. 

Man darf dem Autor nicht zum Vorwurf machen, diese anspruchsvolle Arbeit 
noch nicht gewagt zu haben. Aber wie will er ohne geschlossene Genossenschafts- 
theorie untersuchen, wann eine genossenschaftliche Betriebswirtschaft «grund- 
auftragsmassig» handelt und wann «eine Genossenschaft als solche besteht oder 
sich als Genossenschaft aufgibt »? Und wie will er ohne entsprechende theoretische 
Basis «Grundfragen der Gestalt und der Wirksamkeit der Einzelgenossenschaften 
und der Wechselbeziehungen zwischen ihnen und ihren Verbanden» untersuchen? 

In der «Grundlegung» von 14 Seiten umreisst Henzler wohl mit grosser Ein- 
driicklichkeit, welche Probleme eine solche Genossenschaftstheorie zu bew4ltigen 
hatte, und weist er mit intuitivem Scharfblick auf gewisse Lésungsméglichkeiten 
hin, ohne aber eine wirklich abgerundete und systematische Grundlegung zu 
geben. So ist es nicht verwunderlich, dass grosse Teile des Buches (zum Beispiel 
das Kapitel «Bilanz und Gewinn- und Verlustrechnung») sich auf eine Einfiih- 
rung in Eigenheiten des Genossenschaftsbetriebes und des westdeutschen Genos- 
senschaftsrechts beschranken und der deskriptiven Schilderung weitaus grésseren 
Raum gewahren als der Entwicklung von Grundsatzen genossenschaftlicher 
Betriebsfiihrung unter den Bedingungen der modernen Wirtschaft. 

Allerdings sprengt Henzler diesen Rahmen eines «Leitfadens» iiber viele 
Seiten und gelegentlich ganze Kapitel hinweg und erfreut dann den Leser, der 
an einer theoretischen Einordnung der Genossenschaften und ihrer Aufgaben in 
unsere heutige Gesellschaft und Wirtschaft interessiert ist, mit einem Feuerwerk 
gescheiter Beobachtungen, grundlegender Einsichten und wertvoller Analysen. 
Schade, dass es im Rahmen des Gesamtplanes des Werkes nicht méglich war, 
diese Beobachtungen in eine Gesamtschau — eben eine Theorie — einzugliedern. 

Mit Recht bezeichnet Henzler als grundlegendes betriebswirtschaftliches 
Wesensmerkmal der Genossenschaft den Grundauftrag der Mitgliederforderung. 
Hier mag in der Tat der Kristallisationspunkt einer theoretischen Grundlegung 
und Rechtfertigung der Genossenschaften liegen. Manche Probleme bediirfen 
dabei allerdings noch griindlicher Klarung, so dasjenige der Grossgenossenschaft 
oder der Verlagerung der Initiative von Mitglied auf Genossenschaftsleitung — 
Henzler streift sie und beleuchtet sie mit neuen und iiberraschenden Schlag- 
lichtern, kann sie im Rahmen seines Buches aber nicht durchdiskutieren. Ebenso 
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ist der Einwand kaum mehr als angedeutet, die Genossenschaft besitze kein 
« Férderungsmonopol» und erwerbswirtschaftliche Betriebe verméchten das Fér- 
derungsziel unter Umstanden besser zu erreichen. Das wirft die grosse und schwere 
Frage der Stellung und Berechtigung der Genossenschaft in der Konkurrenz- 
wirtschaft auf. Ohne sie durch terminologische Streitereien unnétig erschweren 
zu wollen, ware im Interesse der Klarheit doch vorzuschlagen, den Begriff der 
« Férderung» nicht wie Henzler quantitativ zu fassen und damit zu relativieren. 
Nicht ein Mehr oder Weniger an Férderung zeichnet die fordernde Betriebswirt- 
schaft gegeniiber der Erwerbswirtschaft aus, sondern der grundsatzlich eigene 
Ansatz- und Ausgangspunkt ihres Wirtschaftens. Das ist ein qualitatives Merkmal, 
das von eventuell grésseren Leistungen von Erwerbswirtschaften nicht beriihrt 
wird. Das Problem, ob die Erwerbswirtschaft nicht leistungsfahiger ist und ob die 
Genossenschaft ihre forderungswirtschaftlichen Grundsatze bei scharfer Konkur- 
renz uberhaupt durchhalten kann, bleibt trotzdem ungeschmalert bestehen. 

Von mehr als nur terminologischer Bedeutung ist der Gewinnbegriff bei 
Genossenschaften. Henzler bezeichnet den gesamten Betriebsiiberschuss (vor 
Abzug von Riickvergiitungen) als Gewinn. Dagegen ist einzuwenden, dass bei 
Genossenschaften dieser «Gewinn» nicht mit dem erreichten Betriebszweck 
(Férderung) identisch ist wie bei Erwerbswirtschaften, die die méglichst giinstige 
«Verwertung» von Produktionsfaktoren zu Geldwerten bezwecken. Die naturale 
Férderung von Genossenschaftern durch die genossenschaftliche Betriebswirt- 
schaft als «Gewinn» zu bezeichnen, ware ungeschickt; voilends verfehlt erscheint 
aber, den Jahresiiberschuss der Genossenschaftsrechnung, einen blossen Durch- 
gangsposten, der mit der Leistungsfahigkeit der Genossenschaft weniger zu tun 
hat als mit ihren Kalkulationsmethoden, als Gewinn zu bezeichnen. Diese Mei- 
nungsdifferenz hangt natiirlich auch damit zusammen, dass der Rezensent im 
Gegensatz zu Henzler der Meinung ist, der Genossenschafter betrachte die Riick- 
vergiitung nicht als «Gewinn», der ihm ex post und mehr oder weniger iiber- 
raschend in den Schoss fallt, sondern durchaus als bestimmt erwartete Riickerstat- 
tung auf vorlaufig entrichteten Preisen, die er schon bei seinen Einkaufsentschliis- 
sen ganz bewusst miteinkalkuliert hat. 

Noch in manch anderer Beziehung kann man anderer Meinung sein als 
Professor Henzler. Gerade diese kontroversen Seiten seines Buches gehéren aber 
zu den interessantesten und anregendsten. 


Riehen (Schweiz ) KarRL WUNDERLE 


GIANCARLO Mazzoccui. Risparmio e ciclo economico, con particolare 
riguardo al risparmio contrattuale privato. Milano 1957. Giuffré. 
168 p. L. 1200.— 

Aggregate income analysis, no matter how elegant and refined, nay primarily 


when elegant and refined, necessarily falters on the stumbling block of aggregation. 
Dr. Mazzocchi, in the book under review, sets forth to rectify the situation by 
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looking into the effect upon the conclusions of the savings-investment scheme of 
the existance of private contractual savings arrangements accounting for sub- 
stantial parts of the economy’s savings total. 

An economy with a substantial part of its savings carried by contractual— 
institutional—savers displays certain rigidities that cause cyclical fluctuations of 
amplitudes greater than those occurring in an economy where the level of savings 
is more closely dependent upon the action of private independent savers. Indeed, 
where savers are committed to given saving programs, be it through insurance 
payments, payroll deductions for pensions or other devices, fluctuations in income 
do not generally lead to changes in saving programs. Thus the impact of the 
change in income is carried over, almost entirely, to changes in consumption. 
In the extreme case this leads to situations in which the marginal propensity to 
consume approaches unity. In turn the economy displays a high consumption 
multiplier and an even slight increase in income becomes inflationary while a 
decrease will lead to rapid contraction. 

Concentration of savings in the hands of insurance companies, welfare funds 
and savings banks makes itself felt also on the investment side of the equation. 
The essential and necessary conservatism of their investment policies makes for 
a restricted capital availability in the upswing when demand is high while in 
the downswing funds are often withdrawn at rates which aggravate cyclical 
fluctuations and militate against equilibrating forces which might be at work. 
In the United States, the United Kingdom, Canada, West Germany and the 
Scandinavian countries institutional savings of the type under discussion account 
for more than 40% of total private savings. The situation appears typical of the 
so called mature economies with highly developed industrial structures. In the 
United States the recent popularity of collectively bargained workers welfare 
funds has contributed to an increase, both total and proportional, in savings of 
this type. Certain analysts have seen in this development a contributor to the 
inflationary forces characterizing the decade. 

The policy recommendations that follow from this diagnosis are simple. Given 
the relatively low income elasticity of savings and their relative insensitivity to 
interest rate fluctuations, countercyclical policy calls for the use of a taxation 
system that encourages savings and discourages spending through the application 
of temporary consumption levies on the upswing and their removal on the down- 
swing. Proper policy to compensate for the traditional conservatism of institutional 
investors call for bolder adjustments in the price and interest structures of govern- 
ment bonds and, where such measures are insufficient, actions aimed at increasing 
the availability of risk capital. 

Mazzocchi’s study, summarized above, thus retraces familiar ground, well 
known doctrine and policies accepted and—to the extent that given political 
situations permit—actually implemented. The Author’s criticism of keynesian 
and postkeynesian savings and investment analysis rests exclusively on the familiar 
and recognized shortcoming of the aggregate approach. Mazzocchi’s contribution 
is that of the expositor and interpreter and an able one he is as the book is clear 
and well written. He makes available to his audience, which of necessity will be 
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primarily Italian, considerations and data developed in English and drawn 
primarily from the Anglo-Saxon world. By his own admission contractual savings 
are much less important in France and even less so in Italy. Thus a query is 
appropriate and Kyklos, an international instrument, the best vehicle to carry it. 
Why has Dr. Mazzocchi focused on this particular topic whose theoretical im- 
plications have been mined so fully and whose applicability to Italy is so limited? 

Methodologically, an observation is in order, particularly in view of the high 
level of Mazzocchi’s malcontent with the pure theoretical formulation. What 
was attempted was amplification of theoretical analysis through the introduction 
of institutional considerations and statistical data. So far so good. Yet when the 
theorist enters the realm of the institutionalist he need not wade gingerly in fear 
that the waters will be muddied. It behooves him to swim boldly in the morass 
of facts and separate the meaningful from the useless. Would Mazzocchi have 
done so he would have discovered that—primarily for the United States, on 
whose experience he leans heavily—what is most striking in the area of in- 
stitutionalized savings are the changes in investment policies of the last decade 
and the departure from the decried conservatism. Surveying the facts of insurance 
premium payments in the depression would also have helped Mazzocchi a 
good deal. 


Graduate Faculty, Oscar ORNATI 
New School for Social Research, New York 


S. Dantet Neumark. Economic Influences on the South African Frontier, 
1652-1836. Food Research Institute, Stanford University. Stanford 
University Press, 1957. xm, 196 p. $5.— 


The purpose of this book is to disprove “‘ the general assumption”’ (presumably 
held by historians, amongst others) that the colonists at the South African frontier 
were entirely self-sufficient, an assumption which ‘‘seems to have led to false 
lines of reasoning and false conclusions’’ (p.4), and to show that frontier expan- 
sion from 1652 to 1836 was dependent on a market-bound economy. But South 
African historians have long been aware of the fact that the frontier community 
was not self-sufficient!. Neumark is not an originator on this score, nor on the 
score of disproving the alleged popular belief that the Voortrekkers ventured into 
unknown lands (p. 168, 186). 

For many years South African historical writing has been top-heavy in the 
sense that monographs by competent scholars, based on archival and other 
manuscript sources, have been lacking. The important subject of the economic 
influences making for frontier expansion in South Africa up to the Great Trek, 


1. Vide E. A. WALKER, History of South Africa, 2nd ed., London 1940, p.94; Jbid., The Great Trek, 3rd ed., 
London 1948, p.51; A. M. Kepret-Jones, South Africa, London, undated, p. 29/30; Cambridge History of the 
British Empire, Vol. vii, Cambridge 1936, p. 164/165, and others. 
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deserves better than a book based largely on G.M.Theal’s Records of the Cape 
Colony, D. Moodie’s The Record, and the accounts of a number of contemporary 
travellers. The finished product tells the well-read South African historian perhaps 
little more than he already knows by way of statistics, but fails, in the reviewer’s 
opinion, conclusively to prove what the author set out to demonstrate. 

For what has been said leaves one with the feeling that the evidence used has 
been selected deliberately to prove the author’s thesis in the Introduction: ‘‘What- 
ever role noneconomic forces are supposed to have played in the expansion 
movement of the Cape Colony, the predominance of economic motivation can 
hardly be in doubt” (p.5) (and by “‘expansion movement”’ he presumably 
means both the Trekking movement and the Great Trek). Too often the oc- 
curence of phrases such as ‘‘there is reason to think”’ (p.56), “‘it is very likely 
that”’ (p.133), ‘“‘was probably”’ (p.161), ‘‘were probably” (p.165), etc., are 
symptoms of the shaky ground on which many of the arguments rest. At one 
point the author himself admits that ‘‘we have no exact data for correlating the 
rate of expansion with the increase of foreign shipping or with the expansion of the 
market for pastoral products” (p.55). Archival research may reveal these data. 

Neumark reaches the conclusion that at the end of the Eighteenth Century 
“the Cape was now entirely dependent on the colonists of the interior regions 
for the supply of meat and other pastoral products for the Company’s own needs 
as well as for the very lucrative trade with foreigners...’’ (p.56), but he ignores 
evidence that there were many factors which prevented constant and profitable 
contact between Cape Town and the distant graziers. More detailed reference 
to archival sources is necessary to prove conclusively, inter alia, the contention 
that “the scarcity of labor was an important factor in diverting the expansion 
movement from the eastern to the northeastern frontier [after 1799]’’ (p.117). 
One could detail a number of conclusions based on assumptions, an excellent 
example being ““Trading and Hunting on the Eastern Frontier” (p. 165), while 
the land question (p. 20-23) requires better treatment than the use of six secondary 
sources. 

Enough has been written on the Great Trek itself to prove beyond doubt that 
causes existed which were as powerful as, if not more powerful than, the economic?. 
Any attempt, based on inadequate sources, which tries to fasten a primarily 
economic motive to this great population movement is bound to find itself strug- 
gling to achieve its purpose. Indeed the future researcher who selects this field 
as a subject for investigation is likely to be deterred by Dr. P.J. van der Merwe’s 
conclusion on the matter, after much time spent in the archives at Cape Town 
and the Hague: “‘ Perhaps further investigation will enable us to view the economic 
causes of the Great Trek in correct perspective. But it will be a difficult task, for 
the sources are silent on many important points, and in any case it is always 
difficult, where such a great, complicated movement is concerned, to assess 
exactly the strength of people’s motives*.”’ 


2. Probably the most authoritative work is by C. F.G. Mutier, Die Britse Owerheid en die Groot Trek, 
Juta, Kaapstad, undated, Chaps. 2-3. 

3. Translated from P. J. vAN DER Merwe, Die Noordwaartse Beweging van die Boere voor die Groot Trek, 
1770-1842, Van Stockum, Den Haag, undated, p. 384. 
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Herein lies the principal objection to the author’s explanation of the Great 
Trek (and of the general expansion of the frontier prior to 1834)—in spite of 
his statement that he has given little attention to noneconomic factors, ‘‘not 
because they had no influence on the Great Trek, but because they have been 
dealt with by other writers, usually to the neglect of the economic factors’’ (p. 168). 
The economic factor is important in historical explanation, but this forced at- 
tempt, based on inadequate sources, to make it the dominant one, shows a pur- 
blindness to the human motives which disregard the economic factor. 

This book is interesting because it indicates several aspects of a problem which 
have to be adequately explored. Its conclusions should be regarded with caution. 
It does not satisfactorily fill the need for a work dealing with this subject. 


University College of Fort Hare, D. WILLIAMS 
Cape Province (South Africa) 


ALEXANDER Riustow. Ortsbestimmung der Gegenwart, Bd. 11; Herrschaft 
oder Fretheit. Erlenbach-Ziirich und Stuttgart 1957. Eugen Rentsch 
Verlag. 728 S. Lw. sFr. 34.20 


Der dritte Band dieser monumentalen Selbstbesinnung des Menschen fiihrt 
den Leser in die jiingste Gegenwart, wodurch sich der potentielle Kreis der Leser 
erweitert. Damit wird die Kulturkritik naturgemass persénlicher und psycho- 
logischer. Das Grundthema bildet das Auseinanderfallen von Verstand und Ge- 
fiihl beim modernen Menschen und seine Wiederintegration. Der Band zerfallt 
dementsprechend in zwei Hauptteile. Der erste stellt die rationalistischen Ten- 
denzen dar, welche die Spaltung des Menschen herbeigefiihrt haben, wie den 
Rationalismus, den Materialismus, die Technokratie, die Planwirtschaft, das 
Gleichheitsstreben, die Vereinzelung, Vermassung und den Nihilismus sowie die 
darauf aufgebaute Zweckwelt, wie die Technik, die kapitalistische Entartung 
und den pluralistischen Staat. Der zweite Teil beschreibt die irrationalistischen 
Gegentendenzen, wie den Konservatismus, den Individualismus, den Marxismus 
sowie die verschiedenen Formen des Totalitarismus, wie Bolschewismus, Faschis- 
mus usw., denen der Verfasser ebenso kritisch gegeniibersteht wie dem Rationalis- 
mus. Den breitesten Raum nimmt eine sehr detaillierte Entstehungsgeschichte 
des Nationalsozialismus ein. Den Abschluss bilden die Schlussfolgerungen von 
etwa 30 Seiten. 

Wie beim vorherigen Band ist der Leser fasziniert von der Fiille der Gesichts- 
punkte und der Breite des Gesichtsfeldes, von der perlenden, teilweise anekdoti- 
schen Darstellung, von der Kiihnheit des Denkens und der Unabhangigkeit des 
Urteils in den strittigsten Gegenwartsfragen sowie endlich von der Kraft der 
Zusammenschau der verschiedensten Gesichtspunkte, des gesellschaftlichen so 
wohl wie des wirtschaftlichen, historischen, philosophischen und psychologischen. 
Die Rasanz und Unbestechlichkeit des Urteils erinnert am ehesten an den alten 
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Seume, der mit der gleichen Leidenschaftlichkeit gegen jede Form der Herrschaft 
und des Privilegs aufgetreten ist. Mit einer Scharfe sondergleichen erhebt Riistow 
angesichts der Bedrohung der Menschheit durch den universellen Totalitarismus 
die Forderung nach Abbau der westlichen Herrschaftsformen in Staat, Aussen- 
politik (Kolonialismus) und Wirtschaft, indem er zum Schluss die Menschheit 
vor folgende Alternative stellt: «Entweder ein bewusstes Vorgehen gegen alle 
erkennbaren Formen dieser Krankheit (der Herrschaftlichkeit und Unfreiheit) — 
eine Aufgabe, vor die uns heute die Weltgeschichte zu stellen scheint, so dass es 
von uns abhangt, ob und inwieweit sie sich als lésbar erweisen wird. Oder eine 
halb unbewusste, palliative Selbstheilung durch Dampfung vermittels checks and 
balances.» (S.503.) Damit erhebt sich nun aber die Frage nach dem praktischen 
psychologischen Weg, der zur erstgenannten, radikalen Lésung fiihrt und damit 
auch die Frage nach dem Masstab, der dem Urteil iiber den gegenwartigen 
Kulturzustand zugrunde liegt. 

Dieser praktische Weg wird in dem Buch nicht gezeigt, sondern nur postuliert. 
Der Autor stellt zwar den Einzelnen vor seine Verantwortlichkeit: «Vorausgehen 
muss immer wieder bei jedem Einzelnen eine strenge Gewissenserforschung und 
Selbstkontrolle, ob wir in unserem eigenen Innern auch wirklich frei von jedem 
Rest von Herrschsucht, von cupido dominandi, sind, auch im Bereich von Beruf 
und Familie, auch im Verhaltnis zu uns selbst.» (S. 523.) 

«Die Entscheidung liegt bei jedem», dies ist das letzte Wort des Verfassers. 
Aber die Gegenfrage lautet: Auf Grund wovon und mit welchen Mitteln soll 
der Einzelne sich selbst an den eigenen Haaren aus der aktiven und passiven Ver- 
haftung in die Herrschaft herausziehen, wo doch sowohl der Machtwille wie die 
Unfreiheit den Beteiligten (wie der historische Nachweis gezeigt hat) unbewusst 
sind. Denn die Kernerscheinung der Spaltung des modernen Menschen und seiner 
Gesellschaft (das Auseinanderfallen von Verstand und Gefiihl) bildet die Tren- 
nung von Bewusstsein und Unbewusstem und die Unfahigkeit des humanistischen 
Wollens, weil unter diesen Umstanden sowohl der eigene Machtwille auf den 
Gegner und das masochistische Bediirfnis nach Abhangigkeit auf den Staat und 
die Zweckwelt projiziert werden muss und beide dem bewussten Willen nicht 
direkt zuganglich sind. Solange also der Mensch seinem triebhaften Unbewussten 
verhaftet ist, wird auch die Macht und die Machtorganisation bestehen bleiben 
und die einzige praktische Méglichkeit in einer «palliativen» Gleichgewichts- 
politik liegen. Der radikale Weg, den Riistow vorschlagt, ist deshalb indirekt 
identisch mit der innern Wandlung des Menschen, die voraussetzt, dass er das 
Ausmass seiner Unbewusstheit erkennt und anerkennt, die Projektion dieses 
Unbewussten nach aussen einsieht und bereit ist, sie zuriickzunehmen, indem er 
Verstand und Gefiihl wieder vereinigt. 

Dies verlangt nicht nur einen intellektuellen, humanistischen Willensakt, son- 
dern eine jahrelange Bemiihung um die Umgestaltung des ganzen Menschen. 
Wer dies aber tut, der erfahrt, dass er nicht beliebig wollen kann, sondern die 
Wirklichkeit als seinen «Schatten» anerkennen muss und deshalb auch seine 
praktischen Ideale nicht nach seinen Wiinschen formen darf, sondern dieser Wirk- 
lichkeit selbst entnehmen muss. Zu dieser Wirklichkeit, zu diesem «Schatten» 
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des Menschen gehért auch die Macht, allerdings der Intention nach nicht die 
brutale Macht der Unbewusstheit, sondern die durch die Umschmelzung der 
Individuen sublimierte Macht. Wer dagegen die Entmachtung auf direktem, das 
heisst organisatorischem Wege zu erreichen sucht, muss sich wiederum des Mittels 
der Gewalt bedienen. Er vertreibt daher den Teufel durch den Beelzebub, weil 
er der schlimmsten Form der Herrschaft ruft, namlich der idealisierten Macht 
des absoluten Staates, der brutalen Gewalt mit gutem Gewissen, die das Kreuz 
des modernen Menschen bildet. Erst wenn wir den positiven Teil der Kulturkritik 
erarbeitet haben, namlich die Anthropologie, deren Ziel auf S.509 pragnant um- 
schrieben wird, kénnen wir wissen, welche Ideale wir haben diirfen, ohne «durch 
naiven Optimismus und vorschnellen Eifer nicht wieder gutzumachendes Unheil 
anzurichten», wie der Autor auf $.517 mit Recht hervorhebt. In diesem Sinne 
miindet das reiche und reife Werk in einen Anruf zur inneren Wandlung, die man 
nicht im voraus erdenken, sondern nur realisieren kann. 


Eidgendssische Technische Hochschule, EuGEN BOHLER 
Kiirich (Schweiz) 


R.J.SAULNIER, HAROLD G. HaAtcrow, and Nei H.Jacosy. Federal 
Lending and Loan Insurance. Princeton University Press for National 
Bureau of Economic Research. Princeton 1958. xxx, 566 p. $12.- 


The American recession with its possible repercussions on European economies 
has made us more than ever aware of the necessity for a closer understanding of 
the role of public finance in stabilization policy. Among the proposed budgetary 
measures designed to offset the fall in incomes and employment has been the 
easing of the conditions attached to federal loans to private individuals and busi- 
nesses, particularly in respect of housing finance. To the British observer, ex- 
tensive government lending (other than lending to nationalised concerns) is an 
unfamiliar phenomenon, as indeed it may be to observers in other European 
countries. It is symptomatic of the great stress placed in American economic 
policy on the necessity of preserving methods of control which seek to help 
individuals to help themselves rather than to nationalise property. 

This large volume, prepared with all the care characteristic of the publications 
of the N.B.E.R., is a mine of information on the statistics of government lending 
and loan insurance. For this task of collection alone the authors deserve our 
thanks. The reviewer is very much aware of the trouble involved in presenting 
consistent series of statistics of this sort relating to the nature and scope of federal 
lending activities, but he is inevitably envious of the wealth of information which 
the authors were able to cull from published sources with the aid of the large 
research resources available to them. The British economic statistician has never 
suffered from such an embarrassment of riches in the form of official statistics. 

The authors have also a story to tell and some important analytical questions 
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to pursue. Federal lending began some forty years ago with the operations of 
the federal land banks. Although they grew very considerably for a period after 
the First World War, it was not until the Great Depression (and with it the great 
fall in farm incomes) that lending activity began to assume significance within 
the general framework of loan transactions. The ratio of federal loans to net 
private and local government debt rose from 1.2% in 1920 to 7.0% in 1940, 
declining somewhat after the Second World War to 5.4% in 1950. Within that 
period, the federal government became the major lender to the agricultural 
sector and a very considerable one in the field or urban housing. It is impossible 
to do more than hint at the methods adopted in pursuing federal loan policies. 
In general, interest rates have been lower than those received from private 
institutions for comparable periods, while the experience of default and loss has 
not been markedly different from that of private lending institutions. 

On their discussion of the effects of federal lending policies, it can certainly 
be said that the authors have asked the right question—what would have happened 
had there been no lending of this sort—if they are unable, for obvious analytical 
reasons, to produce an answer. They indicate that federal lending has not borne 
any close relation to countercyclical finance and, indeed, probably aggravated 
the post-war boom; it may also be said that the evidence suggests that state com- 
petition in lending has helped to liberalize private credit terms. 

The authors have saved the work from becoming purely a reference book, by 
keeping the detailed study of the advance of credit to different sectors for the second 
part of the work. Only the intrepid specialist will probably wish to pursue the 
story this far, but, if he does, there will be much to interest him. 


University of Edinburgh (United Kingdom) ALAN T. PEACOCK 


NicoLas SpuLBEer. The Economics of Communist Eastern Europe. New 
York 1957. The Technology Press and John Wiley & Sons. xxvun, 


525 p. $12.50 


Le professeur Spulber a entrepris avec cet ouvrage un travail ambitieux en 
se proposant notamment de retracer la croissance économique des six pays de 
l’Europe orientale (Pologne, Tchécoslovaquie, Roumanie, Hongrie, Bulgarie et 
Yougoslavie) de la fin de la I1¢ Guerre mondiale a nos jours. L’auteur a concentré 
son attention sur trois problémes particuliers, 4 savoir: 1° le processus de natio- 
nalisation dans les économies de |’Europe orientale, 2° le systéme de planification 
centralisée et les réalisations économiques de ces pays, et 3° les relations entre 
ces pays et l’Union Soviétique aussi bien que les relations a l’intérieur du groupe 
des six pays en question. 

La valeur indubitable de cet ouvrage repose sur la richesse de la documenta- 
tion et du matériel statistique que l’auteur a rassemblés soigneusement 4 partir 
des sources officielles et de la litérature économique desdits pays. Il a confronté 
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les données concernant le développement de ces économies dans la période d’aprés- 
guerre avec celles pour l’avant-guerre, ce qui permet d’apprécier le progrés 
économique accompli. Les méthodes statistiques en Union Soviétique et dans 
les pays de l’Europe orientale différent considérablement de celles employées 
par les pays de l’Ouest — mais l’auteur a sans doute raison de croire que, malgré 
ces différences, le lecteur occidental sera en mesure de se rendre compte, a partir 
des statistiques publiées par les pays socialistes, des changements quantitatifs et 
des changements de structure qui se sont produits dans les économies de l’Europe 
orientale depuis l’avant-guerre. 

La documentation et les statistiques présentées par l’auteur ne sont pas 
exemptes, 4 vrai dire, de certaines inexactitudes, et parfois, leur interprétation 
n’est pas tout a fait fondée. Certains doutes naissent par exemple a propos des 
computations effectuées par l’auteur en ce qui concerne la relation capital- 
production dans les pays considérés, ainsi que des conclusions qu’il en tire. (Il 
n’a pas tenu compte notamment de l’utilisation des réserves de forces produc- 
trices, ni des différents systémes de prix, etc.) Néanmoins, ledit matériel, il faut 
le souligner, est d’une valeur appréciable. 

I] existe cependant, dans cet ouvrage, un certain manque de proportion entre 
la documentation et les statistiques d’une part et leur analyse et les conclusions 
qui en sont tirées, de l’autre. Le seul fait de ne compter parmi les « pays commu- 
nistes de l’Europe orientale» que les six pays sus-mentionnés, la République 
Démocratique Allemande et l’Albanie étant omises, fait surgir certaines réserves. 
En effet, la République Démocratique Allemande joue non seulement un réle 
considérable dans le développement économique des pays socialistes, mais elle 
fait partie elle-méme du camp socialiste. L’Albanie, également, appartient a ce 
camp et son développement économique constitue un exemple typique de la 
transition d’une économie sous-developpée et extrémement primitive vers une 
économie socialiste planifiée. 

Ce qui ressort de l’ouvrage du professeur Spulber, c’est d’abord l’immensité 
des changements qui ont eu lieu dans tous les domaines de la vie des pays de 
l’Europe orientale. I] en ressort également que tous ces changements se sont 
produits selon des régles générales, communes 4 tous les pays en question. 

Or, pendant la II¢ Guerre mondiale, tous ces pays — a l’exception de la Tché- 
coslovaquie — ne possédaient qu’une trés faible industrie. D’aprés les données 
citées par M.Spulber, la part de l’ensemble des six pays dans la production in- 
dustrielle de l’Europe n’était, a l’époque, que de 8% dont un tiers représentait 
la part de la Tchécoslovaquie. Les branches principales de l’industrie dans ces 
pays — excepté la Tchécoslovaquie — étaient contrélées dans une large mesure par 
le capital étranger. L’existence de grandes propriétés rurales ainsi qu’un sur- 
peuplement considérable des campagnes, l’excés de population pouvant étre 
chiffré a plusieurs millions, constituaient un autre trait caractéristique de |’éco- 
nomie de ces pays. 

Le professeur Spulber retrace en détail le processus selon lequel ont été 
réalisées, en Europe orientale, les réformes agraires et la nationalisation de 
lindustrie, des banques et du commerce intérieur et extérieur. II arrive a la 
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constatation que, dans |’industrie, le rythme des nationalisations a été beaucoup 
plus rapide dans les pays considérés qu’il ne le fut en Union Soviétique. C’est en 
l’espace de quelques années d’aprés-guerre que I’on est arrivé, en ce qui concerne 
la nationalisation de l’industrie, au niveau que |’Union Soviétique avait atteint 
en 1928 seulement. Ceci vaut également pour le commerce intérieur. 

Les transformations dans l’agriculture de pays tels que la Pologne, la Hongrie 
et la Tchécoslovaquie ont été d’une grande portée. Par rapport 4 la superficie 
totale des terres cultivées et des foréts les expropriations ont atteint 49,9% en 
Pologne, 38,4% en Tchécoslovaquie et 38,8°%% en Hongrie. Dans tous les pays 
considérés, les paysans ont obtenu des quantités de terres considérables, ce qui a 
amélioré sensiblement la structure de la propriété rurale. Partout des exploitations 
agricoles nationales furent créées qui, en 1955, s’étendaient 4 13% des terres 
cultivées en Polognes, 24,3°% en Hongrie et 10% en Tchécoslovaquie. Dans la 
suite du développement on a procédé 4 la collectivisation de l’agriculture. Ce 
processus n’est pas encore terminé, mais déja il a marqué un progrés considérable 
en Bulgarie, en Tchécoslovaquie et en Roumanie. En Hongrie, par contre, la 
collectivisation n’a pas progressé beaucoup, et en Yougoslavie et en Pologne elle 
a abouti, comme par le passé, 4 un échec. 

Les données citées par le professeur Spulber révélent un progrés notable dans 
la production industrielle des pays considérés. Ainsi en 1955 la Tchécoslovaquie, 
la Roumanie et la Yougoslavie avaient augmenté leur production industrielle 
de 2 4 3 fois par rapport au niveau d’avant-guerre, la Hongrie de 3 fois, la Pologne 
de 4, et la Bulgarie méme de 5 fois. On sait que, dans la litérature économique et 
statistique occidentales, certaines réserves sont soulevées quant a la valeur des 
données générales publiées par les pays socialistes sur la croissance de la produc- 
tion industrielle. Mais en fait, ces données générales sont toutes confirmées par 
les chiffres concernant l’augmentation de la production des articles particuliers. 
Ainsi, par exemple, dans la période de 1938 4 1955, la production d’énergie 
électrique (en milliards de kWh) est passée: en Tchécoslovaquie de 4 a 15, en 
Pologne de 7 4 17, en Hongrie de 1,1 4 5,4, en Roumanie de 1,1 4 4,3, en Bulgarie 
de 0,2 4 2,1 et en Yougoslavie de 1,1 4 4,3. Ces chiffres reflétent 4 un haut degré 
la croissance de l’industrie lourde en général. II y a lieu d’ajouter que la croissance 
était encore plus rapide dans le secteur de l’industrie mécanique et des biens 
d’équipement que dans celui de |’industrie lourde dans son ensemble. 

Contrairement aux opinions souvent exprimées dans les différentes publica- 
tions occidentales, les pays de l’Europe orientale ont réalisé aussi des progrés 
considérables dans le domaine de la production de biens de consommation. A ce 
point de vue, les chiffres relatifs 4 la production de tissus de laine, chiffres aux- 
quels on peut attribuer la signification d’un indice de la production d’autres 
biens de consommation, sont trés caractéristiques. Dans la période de 1938 a 1955 
la production de ces tissus a augmenté (en millions de métres carrés) : de 37,7 4 
75,7 en Pologne, de 20,0 4 25,7 en Hongrie, de 12,3 4 31,0 en Roumanie et de 
12,4 4 25,8 en Yougoslavie. 

Le développement de la production agricole dans les pays considérés était 
beaucoup moins rapide que celui de la production industrielle. D’aprés les don- 
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nées du professeur Spulber, vers la fin de la période des premiers plans 4 long 
terme, la production agricole dans ces pays se situait entre 92% et 129% de son 
niveau d’avant-guerre. Le chiffre ci-dessus de 92% se rapporte 4 la Pologne 
dont la superficie arable et la population ont considérablement diminué par suite 
des changements de frontiéres. L’augmentation de la production agricole était 
la plus grande en Roumanie, tandis que dans les autres pays elle n’était guére 
sensible par rapport a l’avant-guerre. 

Une partie importante de l’ouvrage est consacrée au probléme des relations 
entre l’Union Soviétique et les pays considérés. L’auteur enregistre soigneusement 
tout ce qui serait 4 méme de prouver que lesdites relations économiques ont 
évolué au préjudice des pays considérés, mais — comme il |’admet lui-méme - 
on ne peut pas établir la preuve irréfutable qu’il en ait été ainsi en réalité. Au 
contraire, les assertions selon lesquelles lesdites relations ont évolué au préjudice 
des pays de l’Europe orientale, sont contredites par certains faits cités par 
l’auteur et se rapportant notamment aux crédits d’investissement, aux matiéres 
premiéres «déficitaires», ainsi qu’a l’assistance technique accordés auxdits pays 
par l’Union Soviétique. 

La méme objection peut étre faite aux arguments de I’auteur quant aux effets 
économiques de l’embargo mis par les Etats-Unis et d’autres pays sur le com- 
merce des matiéres stratégiques et non-stratégiques avec les pays socialistes. En 
effet, il est évident a la lumiére des données récentes relatives 4 la croissance des 
pays socialistes, que la conclusion de |’auteur selon laquelle l’embargo aurait 
arrété dans une certaine mesure la marche de la machine industrielle soviétique, 
ne parait pas tout a fait pertinente. 

La partie de l’ouvrage ot le professeur Spulber traite du mécanisme de plani- 
fication dans les pays de l’Europe orientale ainsi que des conseils ouvriers en 
Yougoslavie, parait un peu plus faible. L’étude de ces problémes est superficielle 
et une analyse plus approfondie serait souhaitable. 

Aprés avoir lu l’ouvrage du professeur Spulber, le lecteur se pose la question: 
comment s’explique le grand progrés accompli par les pays de l’Europe Orientale 
dans le domaine économique aprés la II1® Guerre mondiale? L’argument de 
auteur selon lequel le résultat aurait été obtenu aux dépens de la consommation 
n’est pas valable, car, d’aprés les chiffres cités par l’auteur lui-méme, celle-ci a 
progressé considérablement. L’auteur n’a pas réussi non plus a réfuter les argu- 
ments des économistes des pays socialistes aux dires desquels la croissance rapide 
de ces pays serait |’effet des transformations et facteurs d’ordre social. 

On peut constater, en conclusion, que le professeur Spulber a réussi 4 rassem- 
bler une riche collection de données concrétes sur le développement économique 
des pays considérés, mais que d’autre part il n’a pas réussi 4 donner une expli- 
cation scientifique ni du taux élevé de croissance ni des changements de struc- 
tures enregistrés dans ces pays. 


Kaklad Nauk Ekonomicznych Polskiej Akademii Nauk BronisLtaw MINnc 
(Institut des Sciences Economiques prés 
l’Académie Polonaise des Sciences), Varsovie (Pologne ) 
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